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LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE. 


BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

There  has  lately  been  no  small  stir  this  pursuit  and  that,  that  they  had 
in  many  quarters  about  the  relations  be-  committed  a  fraud  ” — that  has  been 
tween  “language”  and  “literature”  the  favorite  formula — upon  this  sub- 
and  the  supposed  opposition  between  ject  and  that.  The  odd  thing  was  that 
them.  To  say  that  there  has  been  a  the  subjects  which  they  were  charged 
dispute  on  the  subject  would  perhaps  be  with  treating  in  this  unfair  way  were 
going  too  far.  For  the  question  may  subjects  toward  which  they  were  not 
be  raised,  conscious  of  bearing  any  ill  will,  sub- 

,  ,  jects  to  which  some  of  them  at  least 

’’  ceilamly  believed  that  their  own  lives 

were  largely  devoted.  Certain  electors 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  one  side  in  the  University  of  Oxford  were  called 
and  very  little  on  the  other.  Ihe  side  on  to  make  an  election  to  a  certain  pro- 
which*has  had  roost  said  against  it  has  fessorship,  and  they  made  it  according 
said  very  little  against  the  other  side,  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  understand- 
And  it  has  said  little  against  the  other  ing.  Such  elections  do  not  commonly 
side,  because  it  was  slow  in  understand*  turn  the  world  upside  down.  There 
ing  that  there  were  two  sides.  Men  may  be  a  few  remarks  in  the  newspapers 
who  were  doing  their  own  work  and  fol*  at  the  time,  a  few  words  of  approval  or 
lowing  their  own  studies  without  med*  disapproval,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  cer- 
dling  with  the  work  and  studies  of  tainly  not  usual  for  such  an  election, 
others  were  a  little  amazed  to  be  sud*  not  only  to  be  made  the  subject  of  end- 
denly  told  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  less  false  rumors  before  and  after,  but 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLVL,  No.  6  46 
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to  be  branded  at  the  time  as  either  “  a 
joke  or  a  job,”  and  to  be  made  the  oc¬ 
casion,  months  and  years  after,  of  an 
abiding  charge  of  ”  fraud  ”  against  the 
electors.  Some  while  after  the  election, 
the  immediate  venue  was  changed  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge.  The  demerits, 
real  or  alleged,  of  a  certain  professor 
there  were  made  the  handle  for  a  fierce 
attack,  not  only  upon  him  but  upon 
both  Universities,  in  which  the  story  of 
the  election  to  the  Oxford  professorship 
was  of  course  not  forgotten.  A  little 
later,  the  Hebdomadal  Council  at  Ox¬ 
ford  proposed  a  statute  to  Congrega¬ 
tion,  a  very  common  event,  and  one 
which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  greatly  stir 
the  public  mind.  But  the  heading  of 
this  statute  contained  the  word  ”  lan¬ 
guages  some  of  its  clauses  contained 
the  word  “literature.”  The  words 
seemed  harmless  words  ;  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  used  with  very  harmless  mean¬ 
ings  ;  but  the  words  “language”  and 
“literature”  seem  to  be  to  some  minds 
what  the  red  rag  is  in  one  proverbial 
saying  and  the  trailed  coat  in  another. 
The  hubbub  began  again  ;  in  truth  it 
had  never  stopped.  The  statute  was 
strongly  opposed  in  Oxford  and  fiercely 
denounced  out  of  it,  and  the  favorite 
formula  of  “  fraud  ”  did  not  fail  to  be 
brought  in. 

Now  I  suppose  there  are  some  to 
whom  all  this  seems  right  and  natural, 
and  to  whom  these  charges  of  “  fraud  ” 
and  the  like  must  at  least  have  a  mean¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  also  some  to  whom 
the  whole  thing  seems  very  wonderful. 
Their  difficulty  is  to  understand  how 
“language”  and  “literature”  came  to 
be  looked  at  as  distinct  and  even  hostile 
subjects.  They  had  lived  all  their  lives  in 
the  belief  that  “  language”  and  “litera¬ 
ture”  were,  perhaps  not  exactly  the  same 
thing,  but  that  they  were  at  least  things 
which  could  not  be  kept  asunder  or 
studied  asunder,  things  which,  if  not  the 
same  thing,  were  different  sides  of  the 
same  thing.  How,  they  would  have 
asked,  if  the  question  had  come  into  their 
heads,  can  language  stand  without  lit¬ 
erature  or  literature  without  language  ? 
Each,  they  would  have  said,  implied  the 
other.  The  study  of  literature  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  study  of  books,  and 
to  study  books  implied  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 


And,  in  such  study  of  any  language  as 
might  be  looked  for  in  an  University, 
knowledge  of  the  language  would  be 
held  to  imply,  not  the  mere  power  of 
reading  and  talking  it,  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  itself  its  history  and 
character  and  relations  to  other  lan¬ 
guages.  Such  knowledge  might  not  get 
beyond  the  level  of  elegant  scholarship 
or  it  might  rise  to  that  of  the  higher 
philology  ;  in  either  case  it  would  be 
what  the  time  and  place  concerned  ac¬ 
cepted  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language.  A  mere  empirical  command 
of  a  language,  the  mere  power  of  speak¬ 
ing  it,  was  not  the  kind  of  knowledge 
with  which  an  University  would  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  academical  knowledge  of  a 
language  surely  implied  both  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  of  the 
facts  about  it,  and  also  some  knowledge 
of  the  books  written  in  that  language. 
Neither  could  be  conceived  apart.  One 
man  might  give  more  attention  to  one 
side  and  another  to  the  other  ;  but  no 
man  could  afford  altogether  to  neglect 
either.  For  some  ages  Greek  and  Latin 
were  the  only  languages  which  formed 
part  of  any  academic  course.  In  the 
way  in  which  they  were  studied  there 
were  some  manifest  faults  ;  but  there 
was  certainly  no  divorce  between  “  lit¬ 
erature”  and  “  language,"  as  those 
words  were  understood  then. 

The  weak  side  of  the  old  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  lay  in  this,  that  they 
were  studied  apart  from  other  lan¬ 
guages.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
some  mysterious  character  about  them, 
some  supreme  virtue  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  which  made  it  needful  to  look  at 
them  all  by  themselves,  and  made  it  in 
a  manner  disrespectful  to  class  any  other 
languages  with  them.  This  belief,  or 
rather  feeling,  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  what  is  called  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  The  learning  then  re¬ 
vived  was  an  exclusively  Greek  and 
Latin  learning,  and  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  And  besides  this,  the 
error,  like  other  errors,  contains  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  truth  :  it  is  a  half-truth 
thrust  out  of  its  proper  place.  For 
purposes  purely  educational  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  have  something  which 
is  peculiar  to  themselves,  something 
which  does  set  them  apart  from  all 
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others.  That  is,  they  are  better  suited 
than  any  other  languages  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  study.  On  this  head 
there  is  no  need  to  insist :  for  the  posi* 
tion  is  not  only  admitted,  it  is  even 
clamorously  asserted,  by  some  at  least 
of  those  who  most  eagerly  set  up  “  lit¬ 
erature”  as  a  foe  to  **  language.”  Per¬ 
haps  indeed  the  fault  of  the  old  way  of 
studying  Greek  and  Latin  may  have 
been  that  it  made  too  much  of  ”  liter¬ 
ature”  and  too  little  of  ”  language.” 
It  certainly  led,  and  still  leads,  to  a 
fashion  of  confining  the  study  of  those 
languages  to  certain  periods  of  them. 
The  choice  of  those  periods  might, 
either  from  a  historical  view  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  themselves  or  from  a  political 
view  of  the  history  of  those  who  spoke 
them,  seem  purely  arbitrary,  but  it  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  periods 
chosen  are  those  which  produced  the 
best  literary  models  in  the  two  lan¬ 
guages.  Within  the  range  of  the  old 
classical  studies  it  is  certainly  not  ”  lit¬ 
erature”  which  suffers  ;  the  complaint 
might  rather  be  that  both  political  his¬ 
tory  and  the  historical  study  of  language 
are  sacrificed  to  “  literature.”  But  this 
applies  only  to  the  choice  of  periods. 
Within  the  periods  chosen  there  is  no 
divorce  between  ‘‘  language”  and  ”  lit¬ 
erature  the  divorce,  if  any,  is  rather 
between  ”  language”  and  ”  literature” 
combined  and  the  study  of  the  matter 
of  the  books  that  are  chosen.  This 
last  is  the  distinction  between  the  ex¬ 
amination  popularly  known  at  Oxford 
as  ”  Moderations”  and  the  final  exam¬ 
ination  in  Literoe  Humaniores.  The 
severance  between  those  two  may  be 
fairly  objected  to  on  other  grounds,  and 
I  myself  deeply  regret  it  ;  but  it  hardly 
touches  any  question  between  "  lan¬ 
guage”  and  "literature.”  As  far  as 
Greek  and  Latin  are  concerned,  those 
two  flourish  together.  The  caviller  may 
objecj  to  the  isolation  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  from  other  languages  ;  he  may 
object  to  the  neglect  of  all  except  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  those  languages.  But 
so  far  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  the  literature  contained  in  those 
languages  are  studied  at  all,  language 
and  literature  are  certainly-studied  to¬ 
gether.  Those  who  had  gone  through 
and  profited  by  the  old  system  of  classi¬ 
cal  study  at  Oxford,  without  much 


speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  or  of  any  other  systems  that  might  be 
put  in  its  place,  might  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  "  literature”  and 
"language”  as  distinct  and.  possibly 
hostile  subjects.  As  far  as  concerned 
the  two  languages  to  which  they  had 
given  most  thought,  they  had  assuredly 
done  whatever  they  had  done  of  gram¬ 
matical  and  philological  study  in  'the 
closest  connexion  with  the  study  of  the 
master-pieces  of  literature,  and  they  had 
reached  those  master-pieces  of  literature 
only  through  a  careful  study,  according 
to  some  standard  of  careful  study,  of 
the  languages  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten. 

Now  to  those  at  least  who  hold  that 
the  study  of  language,  no  less  than  the 
study  of  history,  is  a  whole,  who  hold 
that  no  language  can  be  profitably 
studied  wholly  apart  from  all  other  lan¬ 
guages,  that  there  is  no  special  mystery 
about  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
that  a  really  sound  study  of  them  and  a 
really  sound  study  of  other  languages 
must  be  carried  on  according  to  exactly 
the  same  methods — to  them  it  would 
seem  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  in  the  sound  study  of  any  other 
language  the  same  close  connexion  be¬ 
tween  language  and  literature  should  be 
kept  up.  I  am  speaking  of  sound 
study,  thorough  study,  such  study  as  it 
is  worthy  of  an  University  to  encourage. 
What  form  of  study  deserves  those 
names  is  a  question  which  may  be  dif¬ 
ferently  answered  at  different  times. 
But  whatever  its  shape  at  any  time,  it 
stands  distinguished  from  another  kind 
of  treatment  of  language,  from  other 
ways,  not  perhaps  of  sttldying,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  of  mastering,  languages  which  for 
certain  other  purposes  are  highly  useful. 
A  man  may  have  a  mastery  of  French, 
for  instance,  which  may  serve  him  for  a 
crowd  of  practical  purposes,  a  mastery 
which  may  even  make  him  shine  in  a 
diplomatic  congress,  aud  yet  he  may 
have  hardly  any  notion  of  the  history  of 
the  French  language,  hardly  any  notion 
of  its  relations  to  Latin  and  to  the  other 
Romance  tongues.  On  the  other  hand 
a  man  may  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
language  and  of  all  the  stages  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  he  may  have  read  a  crowd  of 
French  books,  old  and  new — that  is,  he 
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may  have  studied,  and  profitably  stud¬ 
ied,  both  Ian{;aage  and  literature — and 
yet  he  may  be  quite  unable  to  make  a 
French  speech.  No  doubt  the  most  per¬ 
fect  state  of  mastery  of  any  language  is 
when  a  man  combines  both  these  forms 
of  knowledge  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  they  may  be,  and  often  are, 
found  apart.  But  it  is  surely  the  sec¬ 
ond,  the  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  it  is  the  business  of  an 
University  to  encourage  ;  the  practical 
mastery  each  man  must  gain  for  himself 
in  a  crowd  of  ways  which  lie  outside  the 
authority  of  professors  and  examiners. 
Each  kind  of  knowledge  is  good  in  its 
own  way  and  for  its  own  purpose.  Best 
of  all  it  is  when  both  are  found  together. 
But  the  two  may  exist  apart  ;  and  as — 
to  assume  a  doctrine  on  which  I  may 
have  to  insist  further  on — every  kind  of 
knowledge  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  Uni¬ 
versity  training,  we  may  fairly  lay  down 
that  it  is  the  business  of  an  University 
to  teach  men  the  scholarly  knowledge 
of  languages,  that  it  is  not  its  business 
to  teach  men  their  practical  mastery. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  another  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  proposition  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of  French  or  of  any  other  spoken  Euro¬ 
pean  language,  and  that  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  University  to  encourage  such 
knowledge,  is  likely  to  meet  with  ene¬ 
mies,  and  with  enemies  on  different 
sides.  More  than  one  kind  of  classical 
scholar  is  likely  to  object.  I  need  not 
speak  of  the  kind  of  scholar  whose  whole 
scholarship  consists  in  making  imitative 
verses  and  quoting  scraps  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  There  is  danger  from  a  higher 
kind  of  scholar  than  that,  from  the 
scholar  who  really  knows  something  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  of 
the  literature  of  each,  duiing  certain 
periods,  but  who  declines  to  go  beyond 
those  periods.  There  is  danger  from 
the  man  who  begins  but  refuses  to  finish, 
from  the  man  who  grounds  his  support 
of  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  strange  argu¬ 
ment  that  they  are  “  dead  languages.” 
It  is  singular,  but  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
no  form  of  ignorance  more  thoroughly 
complete  than  that  in  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  classical  scholar  is  contented  to 
abide,  in  which  he  is  rather  proud  to 
abide,  of  all  the  later  foims  of  the  two 
languages  to  which  he  professes  to  de¬ 


vote  himself.  He  seems  positively  to 
shrink  from  any  contact  with  their  later 
history  and  their  later  literature.  Such 
an  one  cannot  be  a  friend  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  study  >  of  the  forms  of  Greek  and 
Latin  now  spoken  in  Europe,  because 
that  study  calls  for  exactly  the  kind  of 
knowledge  from  which  he  turns  away. 
A  Teutonic  or  Slavonic  scholar  he  might 
just  possibly  be,  though  even  in  these 
branches  of  study  he  would  be  under 
great  disadvantages  ;  a  Romance  scholar 
he  cannot  be  ;  so  to  call  him  involves  a 
physical  contradiction.  As  for  any 
special  scholarship  applied  to  the  later 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue,  that  one 
hardly  ventures  to  speak  of.  How  deep 
is  the  ignorance,  how  deep  is  the  dis¬ 
like,  with  which  the  ordinary  classical 
scholar  approaches  any  wider  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
tongues  which  he  thinks  specially  his 
own,  was  shown  in  the  rejection  last 
year  by  the  Oxford  Congregation  of  the 
statute  which  proposed  to  do  something 
to  fill  up  the  wretched  gap  between  so 
called  “ancient”  and  “modern,” 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  Oxford  studies. 

If  the  rejection  of  one  Oxford  statute 
showed  the  kind  of  dislike  which  a 
scholarly  study  of  so  called  “  modern” 
languages  is  likely  to  meet  with  on  one 
side,  the  opposition  to  another  statute 
shows  the  kind  of  dislike  which  it  is 
likely  to  meet  with  on  another  side. 
That  a  statute  designed  to  encourage 
such  studies  has  been  denounced  as  a 
“  fraud  on  literature”  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  reveals 
the  nature  of  the  new  “  literary”  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  in  so  doing  it  takes  us  very  deep 
into  several  aspects  of  one  stage,  the 
latest,  of  the  English  language  and  its 
literature.  The  word  “  fraud  ”  is  a 
hard  one  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  obvious  sense  ;  the  charge 
may  mean  no  more  than  that  “  liter¬ 
ature,”  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  by  those  who  bring  it,  is  not 
made  so  much  of  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
truth  is  that  the  objection  made  to  the 
statute,  and  the  strong  language  used 
about  it,  have  brought  to  the  front  the 
fact  that  “  literature”  is  an  ambiguous 
and  sometimes  a  misleading  term.  The 
statute,  in  its  heading,  says  nothing 
about  ”  literature  ;”  it  is  a  statute  for 
establishing  a  “  School  of  Modern  Lan- 
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guages  but  the  word  “literature” 
occurs  more  than  once  in  its  clauses. 
According  to  the  older  notion  of  things, 
this  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  A 
school  of  language  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  school  of  “literature”  in  one  sense, 
in  what  some  will  think  the  worthier 
sense,  the  sound  study  of  books  in  those 
languages  which  the  school  takes  in 
hand.  And  the  contemplated  school  of 
Modern  Languages  is  designed  to  be  a 
school  of  literature,  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  elder  school  of  Litera  Hu- 
maniores  was  a  school  of  literature.  It 
is  meant  to  take  in  the  solid  study  of 
great  books  in  those  languages  which 
come  within  the  range  of  the  school. 
But  it  is  meant  to  take  in  this  study  in 
close  connexion  with  the  sound  study  of 
the  languages  themselves,  or  rather  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  sound  study  of 
these  languages.  The  fierce  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  the 
school  show  that  there  are  those  who  by 
a  study  of  “  literature”  mean  something 
different  from  this. 

If  the  experience  of  one  man  is  worth 
saying  anything  about,  I  may  say  that 
the  fact  that  there  could  be  any  opposi¬ 
tion  between  “  language”  and  “  litera¬ 
ture"  came  upon  me  as  a  new  light  at 
the  time  of  the  election  to  the  Merton 
professorship.  VVe  who  had  to  elect 
were  beset  by  cries  on  both  sides.  The 
title  of  the  professorship  was  certainly 
an  awkward  one.  Its  bolder  is  “  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  T.,anguage  and  Litera¬ 
ture.”  Something  perhaps  of  an  article, 
something  perhaps  of  an  adjective,  is 
needed  to  make  this  title  suit  the  rules 
either  of  “  language”  or  of  “  litera¬ 
ture.”  Some  people  made  themselves 
very  merry  over  this  title,  and  they  had 
a  right  to  do  so  if  they  chose  ;  only  they 
seemed  to  think  that  their  merriment 
told  in  some  way  against  the  electors. 
Yet  the  electors  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  title  ;  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  had  simply  to  take  it  as  they 
found  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  But  anyhow  the  words  “  Lan¬ 
guage”  and  “  Literature”  were  both  in 
the  title,  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  as 
to  what  was  meant  by  “literature,” 
there  was  at  least  no  doubt  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  “  language.”  That  that 
word  was  to  be  taken  in  the  old  schol¬ 
arly  sense  was  plain  from  a  suggestion 


made  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
new  professorship  should  be  united  with 
the  professorship  of  “  Anglo-Saxon.” 
It  was  odd,  and  it  has  proved  very  un¬ 
lucky,  that  the  Commissioners  only  sug¬ 
gested  when  they  might  have  ordained  ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  object  of  the  new 
chair  was  to  unite  the  study  of  “  lan¬ 
guage”  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense 
with  the  study  of  “  literature”  in  some 
sense.  And  to  me  at  least  the  union 
seemed  perfectly  reasonable.  For  I  was 
still  in  that  state  of  antiquated  darkness 
which  conceived  that  language  implied 
literature  and  that  literature  implied 
language,  and  which  never  thought  of 
any  opposition  between  the  two.  I  had 
thought  in  my  simplicity  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  choose  some  one  who  got  at 
the  language  through  the  literature  and 
at  the  literature  through  the  language. 
From  this  dream  I  was  awakened,  and 
I  dare  say  others  were  awakened  also, 
by  “  barbarian  war-cries  on  every  side.” 
Many  votaries  of  literature  were  shout¬ 
ing  that  literature  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  language,  and  at  least  one 
votary  of  language  was  shouting  no  less 
loudly  that  language  could  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  literature.  The  truth 
gradually  dawned  upon  me  as  I  listened 
to  the  shouts  and  as  I  did  my  duty  as 
an  elector  by  studying  the  testimonials 
and  other  credentials  of  the  candidates. 
I  had  conceived  that  a  mastery  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  meant  a  study  of  the 
great  master-pieces  written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  a  study  grounded  on  a  true  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  of  the  language,  in 
which  knowledge  a  mastery  of  its  mi¬ 
nuter  philology  was  at  least  a  counsel  of 
perfection.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  to  have  written  an  article  or  two  on 
some  very  modern  subject  was  of  itself 
a  qualification  for  a  professor  of  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  and  Literature.”  The 
gift  of  writing  such  articles  well  is  a  gift 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  but  I 
should  have  called  it  by  some  other 
name,  possibly  by  some  less  lofty  name. 
I  might  have  thought  that  “  literature” 
of  such  a  kind,  if  ”  literature"  it  is  to 
be,  was  all  very  well  in  its  own  way, 
perhaps  amusing,  perhaps  even  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  that  it  was  not  quite  of  that 
solid  character  which  we  were  used  to 
look  for  in  any  branch  of  an  University 
course.  Gradually  I  learned  that  there 
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were  many  people  of  quite  another  way 
of  thinking.  1  found  that  there  was 
something  which  claimed  the  name  of 
“  literature"  which  certainly  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  solid  scholarship  of  any 
kind.  Something,  it  might  be,  that  was 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  something  that 
there  might  be  no  occasion  for  us  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  say  a  word  against, 
but  still  something  which  we  did  not 
wish  to  have  thrust  upon  us  as  a  subject 
for  University  professorships  and  exam¬ 
inations.  In  short,  I  and  those  who 
thought  with  me  found  out  that  by 
"  literature"  we  meant  one  thing,  and 
that  some  other  peo{/le  meant  another 
thing.  To  us  a  "  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,"  provided 
his  title  was  duly  strengthened  with 
articles  and  adjectives,  seemed  a  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  kind  of  person.  He 
was  to  be  a  master  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  England  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  any  really  competent  professor 
or  reader  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  a  master 
of  those  languages  and  their  literature. 
He  was  to  be  master  of  the  language, 
and  also  master  of  the  books  written  in 
that  language.  He  was  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  but  he  was  not  to  draw  in  at 
any  arbitrary  point,  but  to  go  on  whither¬ 
soever  his  studies  should  naturally  lead 
him.  Starting  from  the  beginning,  he 
would  naturally  in  course  of  time  come 
to  the  end,  so  far  as  a  thing  which  was 
going  on  could  be  said  to  have  an  end. 
But  we  found  that  the  main  objection 
to  our  notions  was  that  they  took  in  the 
beginning.  The  chief  position  of  all 
was  that  the  beginning  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  the  whole  iS/ir.  The  end  was 
to  be  reached,  but  by  some  other  road 
than  starting  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  to  be  English  **  literature"  in  some 
sense  which  did  not  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  or  a  comparison  of  those  forms 
with  those  of  kindred  languages  ;  nay 
more,  it  was  absolutely  to  shut  such 
studies  out.  Through  the  whole  dis¬ 
pute  we  have  had  to  strive,  not  with  a 
mere  passive  neglect  or  ignorance  of 
Teutonic  studies,  but  with  a  positive 
dislike  to  them.  Whatever  English 
‘‘  literature"  was,  it  was  to  be  some¬ 
thing  which  did  not  call  for  any  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  older  English,  or  with 
Gothic,  Scandinavian,  or  Old  High- 


German.  It  was  to  be  more  than  some¬ 
thing  that  did  not  call  for  them  ;  it  was 
to  be  something  which  distinctively  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
The  cry  from  many  voices  was  that  a 
professor  of  "  literature"  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  language  the 
cry  from  at  least  one  very  vigorous  voice 
was  that  a  professor  of  "  language" 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  lit¬ 
erature." 

It  is  worthy  of  no  small  notice  that, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  the  outcry 
reached  its  loudest  in  the  case  of  our 
own  language.  Greek  was  strangely  left 
out  altogether  ;  it  might  have  been  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  what  the  objectors  would 
have  said  to  a  statute  which  implied 
that  the  Greek  tongue  was  still  living, 
that  Homer  and  Rhegas,  Herodotus  and 
Trikoupes,  formed  parts  of  one  un¬ 
broken  series.  The  Romance  tongues 
and  their  parent  were  treated  with  some 
respect  ;  for  men  were  not  called  on  to 
accept  the  hard  saying  that  Latin  is  still 
alive,  but  only,  what  the  boldest  can 
hardly  dispute,  that  it  has  still  living 
children.  The  "  Lelto-Slavic  group" 
was  looked  at  as  simply  something 
funny,  as  everything  may  be  looked  at 
as  funny  by  those  who  think  it  the  mark 
of  a  wit  and  a  superior  person  to  mock 
at  whatever  he  does  not  understand. 
The  evident  dislike  to  Teutonic  studies, 
above  all  to  English  studies,  lies  deeper. 
It  was  plain  that,  while  "  Letto-Slavic" 
was  simply  jeered  at.  Gothic  and 
"  Anglo-Saxon"  were  seriously  dread¬ 
ed.  This  is  nothing  else  than  another 
form  of  the  Englishman's  wonderful 
fancy  for  turning  his  back  on  himself 
and  wishing  to  make  himself  out  to  be 
anything  rather  than  himself.  And  with 
this  might  seem  to  be  mingled  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  claims  of  English  "  lit¬ 
erature,"  as  a  pleasant  and  easy  study, 
may  be  seriously  threatened,  if  it  be 
once  established  that,  in  English,  as 
well  as  in  other  tongues,  any  scholarly 
study  of  the  later  forms  requires  a 
scholarly  knowledge  of  the  earlier.  Our 
difficulties  as  to  Greek  and  our  difficul¬ 
ties  as  to  English  are  of  an  exactly  op¬ 
posite  kind.  With  Greek  it  is  hard  to 
persuade  people  to  go  on  to  the  end  ; 
with  English  it  is  hard  to  persuade  peo¬ 
ple  to  start  from  the  beginning.  To 
many  it  seems  passing  strange  to  be  told 
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that  Greek  literature  is  still  a  living 
thing  ;  but  no  one  who  has. ever  heard 
of  Greek  literature  denies  that  Homer 
is  part  of  it.  That  Beowulf  is  part  of 
English  literature  is  still  a  strange  say¬ 
ing  to  many.  With  some  the  strange¬ 
ness  is  that  of  pure  ignorance  ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  meaningless  distinctions  and  a 
confusing  nomenclature.  With  others 
there  is  a  fear,  a  fear  from  their  point 
of  view  well-grounded,  that  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Beowulf  as  part  of  English 
literature  would  make  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  another  and  a  graver  busi¬ 
ness  than  what  they  wish  it  to  be. 

Amid  the  first  echoes  of  these  cries 
the  election  to  the  Merton  professorship 
was  made ;  they  became  louder  and 
more  distinct  after  the  election.  Truly 
the  electors,  when  they  made  their 
choice,  had  little  thought  of  the  storm 
which  they  were  about  to  draw  down 
upon  their  heads.  And  yet  perhaps 
they  should  have  been  warned  by  the 
number  and  strangeness  of  the  rumors 
which  went  about,  even  before  any 
action  had  been  taken  on  which  a  rumor 
could  be  founded.  It  would  not  do  to 
say  that  the  tales  which  went  about 
proved  that  the  “  mythopoeic”  faculty 
had  not  died  out  among  mankind.  For 
in  that  which  is  mythical,  that  which  is 
sagenha/t,  we  look  for  some  relation  to 
truth  ;  we  look  for  some  kernel  of  truth, 
in  fact  or  in  idea,  round  which  the 
mythical  elements  may  grow.  But  the 
rumors  which  went  abroad  about  this 
election  had  not  even  this  approach  to 
truth.  They  lacked  perhaps  all  literary 
skill,  they  certainly  lacked  all  dramatic 
probability.  Some  of  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  mankind,  some  of  the  men 
least  likely  to  “  say  ditto"  to  anybody, 
were  painted  as  all  of  them  humbly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  one  of  their  fellows, 
and  that  one  whose  wishes  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  were  in  the  end  not  successful.  Some 
of  the  legends  were  not  only  false,  but 
impossible.  Before  the  electors  met, 
before  they  could  have  met,  before  they 
had,  as  a  body,  any  being  at  all,  the 
world  was  told  in  print  that  the  profes¬ 
sorship  had  been  offered  to  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  of  letters,  and  had  been 
refused  by  him.  Here  was  pure  fiction. 
The  thing  not  only  never  happened,  it 
could  not  have  happened.  After  the 


election  a  like  rumor  went  about  that 
the  professorship)  had  been  offered  to 
another  very  distinguished  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  This  too  was  pure  fiction  :  the 
thing  might  have  happened,  but  it  had 
not.  Yet  the  strength  of  falsehood  was 
so  strong  that,  when  the  fiction  was 
officially  denied,  it  was  again  repeated 
in  the  shape  that,  if  the  professorship 
was  not  offered  to  that  eminent  writer, 
he  was  at  least  "sounded”  about  it. 
"Sounded”  is  a  vague  word,  and  a 
denial  that  A.  or  B.  was  "  sounded  " 
might  be  met  by  the  chohce  of  some 
other  word.  But  surely  all  fictions  may 
be  shut  out  by  the  statement  that  the 
electors  never  offered  the  professorship 
to  anybody,  and  that  no  communica¬ 
tion,  direct  or  indirect,  about  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  made  by  them  to  anybody, 
except  in  due  form  to  the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  to  announce  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  That  that  election  took  many  by 
surprise  I  do  not  wonder,  for  1  was  my¬ 
self  among  the  number.  Among  so 
many  untrue  sayings,  one  true  one  did 
once  get  into  print  in  one  corner.  One 
account  of  the  election,  otherwise  very 
wild,  did  contain  the  true  statement  that 
I  personally  had  done  all  that  one  man 
among  several  could  do  to  bring  about 
the  election  of  a  most  eminent  scholar, 
who  was  not  elected,  but  who,  I  still 
hold,  ought  to  have  been. 

I  should  not  have  said  a  word  about 
this  election,  if  the  tumors  about  it, 
however  false,  had  died  out  within  any 
reasonable  time.  But  they  still  live  and 
flourish  ;  they  are  brought  up  again,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  whenever  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  is  discussed.  The  great 
"  fraud  on  literature”  committed  in 
choosing  a  master  of  language  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  language  seems  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  The  discussion  of  the 
present  statute  for  establishing  a  school 
of  "  Modern  Languages”  has  of  course 
stirred  it  up  again.  In  that  statute  I 
regret  several  things.  1  regret  the  name, 
and  the  implied  separation  between 
"  modern"  languages  and  others.  I  re¬ 
gret  the  strange  omission  of  Greek 
among  the  languages  taken  into  the 
scheme.  The  Romance  languages  are 
there,  and  their  connexion  with  Latin  is 
recognized  ;  but  Greek  is  left  out  alto¬ 
gether.  1  regret  also  a  most  ill-advised 
provision  for  making  the  examination 
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include  a  colloquial  ”  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  taken  up.  I  regret  still  more 
the  reason  which  was  given  for  such  a 
course,  namely,  that  it  would  be  useful 
for  candidates  who  meant  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service.  So  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  and  to  plenty  of  people  besides. 
Whether  the  diplomatic  service  is  worthy 
of  any  particular  zeal  on  its  behalf  may 
possibly  be  doubted  ;  but  the  point  is 
that  the  University  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  diplomatic  service  or  with  any 
service  ;  it  has,  at  the  stage  marked  by 
its  arts  examination,  nothing  to  do  with 
any  profession  or  calling  of  any  kind. 
Some  stop  should  be  put  to  this  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  University  by  adapting  its 
system  to  suit  this  or  that  calling,  in¬ 
stead  of  cleaving  to  the  sound  rule  of 
giving  an  education  which  should  be 
good  for  a  man  whatever  may  be  his 
calling.  The  gift  of  talking  this  or  that 
language  is  a  most  valuable  one  ;  but  it 
is  not  one  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  an  University  ;  it  is  no  part  of  the 
scientific  study  of  the  language.  Yet  I 
believe  that  I  could  have  voted  for  the 
clause,  if  it  had  gone  on  to  take  in  the 
intelligible  speaking  of  Greek.  Some 
consistency  might  be  sacrificed  to  save 
us  from  the  hideous  sounds  which  are 
still  flogged  into  boys  by  the  school¬ 
masters,  and  which  men  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  still  quietly  accept. 

The  objections  to  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  statute  were  essentially  the  out¬ 
cries  against  the  election  to  the  Merton 
professorship,  put,  within  the  Univer¬ 
sity  itself,  into  a  more  regular  shape. 
Outside  the  University  the  shapes  that 
they  took  were  wilder  than  ever.  We 
had  indeed  strange  disputants  to  argue 
against  when  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  signing  himself  an  “  University 
Extension  Lecturer,”  showed  that  he 
believed  that  the  University  contained 
a  “  Professor  of  Middle  English,”  and 
that  its  various  branches  of  study  were 
managed  by  ”  Boards  of  Directors.” 
To  drag  in  this  formula  of  ”  Middle 
English,”  which  had  never  been  used 
in  the  whole  matter  and  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  seems  to  have 
been  thought  specially  funny.  What  if 
some  term  in  natural  science  should 
seem  equally  funny  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  it  ?  Only  it  would  be 
thought  disrespectful  to  laugh  at  a  term 


of  natural  science,  while  at  terms  of 
philology  any  one  may  laugh.  The 
main  objection,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
understood,  was  the  old  one.  It  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  school  of  ”  Lan¬ 
guages” — ”  Literature”  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title,  though  it  was  in  sev¬ 
eral  clauses  of  the  statute.  This  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  ”  fraud  on  litera¬ 
ture.”  Whether  the  “fraud’’  consisted 
in  making  a  language  statute  at  all,  or 
in  using  the  word  “literature”  in  a 
language  statute,  was  not  explained- 
I  regretted  that  the  word  “  litera¬ 
ture”  was  used,  as  being  a  word  which, 
latterly  at  least,  has, become  of  doubtful 
meaning.  I  assume  that  the  authors  of 
the  statute  used  it  in  one  meaning  ; 
some  of  its  supporters  certainly  did  ; 
the  objectors  use  it  in  another.  By 
”  literature”  some  of  us  certainly  meant 
such  a  study  of  books  in  English, 
French,  or  any  of  the  languages  con¬ 
cerned,  as  we  were  used  to  in  the  case 
of  Greek  and  Latin  books  in  the  old 
school  of  Litera  Humaniores.  That  is, 
we  meant  a  study  of  the  books  written 
in  any  language  in  connexion  with  the 
history  and  philology  of  that  language. 
It  soon  became  plain  that  the  objectors 
mean  by  ”  literature”  something  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  historical  or 
philological  study.  Now  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  nobody  has  a 
single  word  to  say  against  ”  literature,” 
even  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  the  objectors.  The  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  unkindly  feeling  which  any 
one  can  have  toward  ”  literature”  in 
any  sense  is  one  akin  to  that  which 
some  of  us  feel  toward  some  aspects  of 
natural  science.  No  one  has  a  word  to 
say  against  natural  science  as  such  ;  no 
one  wishes  to  discourage  its  pursuit,  no 
one  wishes  to  refuse  it  its  place  along¬ 
side  of  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
But  some  of  us  do  feel  our  backs  set  up 
when  some  of  the  followers  of  natural 
science  brag  of  their  own  pursuit  as  if 
all  other  pursuits  were  contemptible,  as 
if  their  branch  of  “  science”  or  knowl¬ 
edge  was  alone  to  be  called  ”  science” 
or  knowledge  ;  above  all  we  feel  them 
set  up  when  natural  science  gets  all  the 
money  and  other  branches  of  ”  science” 
none.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may 
happen  in  the  case  of  ”  literature”  also. 
No  one  wishes  to  discourage  any  form 
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of  the  study  of  “  literature,”  even  the 
form  which  the  objectors  contend  for. 
But  human  nature  may  be  tempted  to 
turn  against  it,  if  we  are  ceaselessly  told 
that  we  are  acting  fradulently,  simply 
because  we  wish  to  encourage  another 
form  of  study.  Moreover  we  must 
know  for  certain  what  the  study  of  “  lit¬ 
erature"  means  on  the  lips  of  those  who 
talk  most  loudly  about  it.  They  mean 
by  the  word,  if  we  rightly  understand 
them,  the  reading  of  books,  the  criticism 
of  books,  the  finding  out  everything 
about  the  writers  of  the  books,  what 
they  did,  what  they  thought,  anything 
that  can  better  make  one  understand 
the  books  and  the  writers  ;  but  all  es¬ 
sentially  as  a  matter  of  taste.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  word  "taste"  quite  ex¬ 
presses  all  that  is  wanted,  but  I  know  of 
no  one  word  that  will  come  nearer  to 
expressing  it.  To  talk  of  "elegant 
scholarship”  would  imply  something 
rather  different,  something  which  need 
not  imply  any  minute  philology,  but 
which  certainly  implies  attention  to  lan¬ 
guage  as  language.  But,  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  very  rigid  definition,  one 
can  guess  at  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
meant.  It  is  something  graceful  and 
elegant,  something  that  cultivates  the 
taste,  something  which  may  even  imply 
a  good  deal  of  work  of  its  own  kind, 
only  work  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
either  of  the  comparative  philologer  or 
of  the  historical  student  of  language. 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the 
teaching  of  the  busiest  champion  of 
“  literature,"  it  is  something  which 
stands  in  a  close  and  friendly  relation 
to  a  certain  form  of  Greek  and  Latin 
scholarship.  Such  scholarship  may  not 
be  compulsory  on  all  votaries  of  "  liter¬ 
ature,”  but  it  is  at  least  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  as  the  minuter  philology  is 
with  us.  The  only  things  that  may  not 
be  coupled  with  it  are,  strangely  as  it 
seems  to  some  of  us,  the  historical  study 
of  fhe  language  in  which  the  books  taken 
in  hand  are  written,  the  comparative 
study  of  the  languages  which  are  akin 
to  it,  and  the  study  of  the  earliest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  literature  of  the  language 
itself.  To  think  of  joining  these  on  is 
a  "fraud;"  it  is  bringing  in  "lan¬ 
guage,"  where  there  ought  to  be  only 
"  literature."  Beowulf  and  Caedmon 
are,  it  seems,  not  "literature.”  To 


find  out  a  little  more  fully  where  we  are, 
one  might  ask  a  question.  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  is  confessedly  "  litera¬ 
ture  to  study  it  is  a  "  literary"  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  seem  to  be  ruled  that, 
if  we  bring  in  any  reference  to  Caedmon, 
the  whole  business  ceases  to  be  "  liter¬ 
ary  it  becomes  the  forbidden  study 
of  "  language."  But  how  if,  instead  of 
".Anglo-Saxon"  Caedmon,  we  should 
bring  in  Latin  Avitus  ?  If  Avitus  is 
not  an  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  he  is  something 
worse.  If  he  is  a  Latin  writer,  he  is  a 
Latin  writer  of  that  class  toward  whom 
the  feeling  of  some  who  think  them¬ 
selves  Latin  scholars  is  simply  that  it  is 
well  to  sound  a  trumpet  befpre  them  to 
announce  to  the  world  that  they  know 
nothing  about  them.  Virgil  of  course 
would  do  ;  he  is  "  classical but  Avi¬ 
tus  is  as  a  mere  bishop  of  the  iron  age, 
not  fostered  on  Augustan  elegance,  but 
fed  on  controversial  theology  at  the 
court  of  a  barbarian  king.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  read 
Avitus  or  heard  of  Avitus  would  not  at 
once  take  away  a  man’s  claim  to  be 
“literary.”  hjow  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  really  deep  and  scholarly  mastery 
of  Milton  would  imply  a  considerable 
mastery  of  Virgil  and  of  other  “  classi¬ 
cal  ”  writers  as  well.  And  we  believe 
that  even  the  "  literary"  study  of  Mil- 
ton  would  not  shut  them  out.  Yet  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  "  classical," 
that  is  to  say  pagan,  hinders  them  from 
throwing  the  same  kind  of  light  on  Mil- 
ton,  from  being  in  the  same  way  fore¬ 
runners  of  Milton  as  either  "  Anglo- 
Saxon"  Caedmon  or  Latin  Avitus.  For 
the  matter  of  certain  poems  of  Avitus, 
of  Caedmon,  and  of  Milton  has  much  in 
common.  A  thorough  comparison  of 
the  three  and  of  their  relations  to  one 
another,  would  be,  one  might  think,  a 
"literary"  study  of  the  highest  kind. 
One  mi^ht  take  it  to  be  a  study  of  "  lit¬ 
erature’*  in  the  sense  of  that  word  which 
is  intended  in  the  Oxford  statute.  Only 
such  a  study  could  not  be  made  without 
some  attention  to  "  language,"  and 
even  to  its  most  dreaded  shape,  to  the 
oldest  form  of  the  English  language. 
Still  it  is  about  Avitus  that  one  specially 
wishes  to  know.  Some  stages  of  Eng¬ 
lish  are  clearly  ruled  to  be  too  old  to  be 
"  literary  ;’’  at  what  age  does  Latin  be¬ 
come  too  new  ? 
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Now  be  it  again  remembered  that  no 
one  has  a  woid  to  say  against  “  litera* 
ture”  or  “  literary”  studies,  even  in  the 
narrowest  sense-  No  one  wishes  that 
every  one  who  reads  Milton  should  be 
constrained  to  read  Caedmon  and  Avitus 
as  well.  A  man  may  read  Milton  very 
profitably  for  many  purposes  who  never 
heard  of  either  Caedmon  or  Avitus.  All 
that  is  said  is  that  there  is  another  way 
of  reading  Milton  which  will  naturally 
take  in  some  reference  to  Avitus,  and 
even  to  Caedmon,  and  that  some  of  us 
do  not  understand  why  this  way  of  read* 
ing  him  should  be  called  a  ”  fraud  "  on 
the  other.  The  two  may  surely  stand 
side  by  side  ;  each  may  be  followed  by 
different  people  with  difierent  objects. 
Only  some  of  us,  and  among  them  seem¬ 
ingly  the  authors  of  the  statute,  hold 
that  that  way  of  studying  Milton  which 
naturally  takes  in  Caedmon  and  Avitus, 
and  not  the  way  which  shuts  them  out, 
is  the  way  of  stud)  ing  Milton  which  is 
fit  to  take  its  place  in  an  University 
course.  Here  doubtless  is  the  rub  ; 
but  still  where  is  the  ”  fraud  ?”  .All  is 
straightforward  and  above  board  ;  a 
Language  statute  is  a  Language  statute  ; 
that  is  the  whole  grievance.  Here  in 
truth  comes  in  a  question  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  things  with  regard  to 
University  studies  and  examinations. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  any 
kind  of  study  for  which  anything  can  be 
said,  any  study  which  is  found  pleasing 
or  profitable  for  anybody,  should  at 
once  find  its  place  in  the  University  sys* 
tern,  and  should  be  made  at  least  an 
alternative  subject  for  the  B.  A.  exam¬ 
ination.  Some  of  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  hold  that  there  are  many  studies 
which  nobody  wishes  to  disparage, 
studies  which  some  men  do  well  to  pur¬ 
sue  and  which  they  may  very  well  make 
the  work  of  their  lives,  but  which  may 
still  be  quite  unsuited  to  be  subjects  for 
the  B.A.  examination.  I  speak  this 
cautiously,  because  there  surely  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  not  at  all  fit  to  be  part 
of  the  B-A.  examination,  but  which  are 
most  fit  for  University  study  at  a  later 
stage,  or  which  at  least  would  be  fit  for 
it,  if  all  study  higher  than  that  needed 
for  the  B.A.  degree  had  not  been  made 
penal  by  the  last  Commission.  It  is 
surely  allowable  to  hold  that  some 
studies  are  undesirable  because  they  are 


not  solid  enough,  and  others  because 
they  are  in  a  certain  sense  too  solid, 
that  is  because  they  are  too  purely  tech¬ 
nical.  As  subjects  for  the  examination 
for  the  first  degree,  we  do  not  want  pro¬ 
fessional  subjects  —  professional  sub¬ 
jects,  when  fit  for  the  University  course 
at  all,  ought  to  come  after — and  we  do 
not  want,  we  will  not  say  frivolous  sub¬ 
jects,  but  subjects  which  are  merely 
light,  elegant,  interesting.  As  subjects 
for  examination  we  must  have  subjects 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  examine.  Now 
1  believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
all  the  subjects  of  examination  now  in 
use  in  Oxford,  from  any  survivals  that 
may  still  abide  of  the  old  Literce  Hu- 
maniores  to  the  last  and  most  ”  special¬ 
ized”  thing  in  natural  science,  agree  in 
this,  that  all  deal  with  facts,  that  in  all 
it  is  possible  to  say  of  two  answers  to  a 
question  that  one  is  right  and  the  other 
is  wrong.  As  long  as  this  can  be  done, 
the  subject  is  a  possible  one  for  exami¬ 
nation.  It  may  or  not  be  a  fit  subject  ; 
but  it  is  a  possible  one.  And  English 
literature,  or  any  literature,  may  be  so 
treated  as  to  be  a  possible  subject  for 
examination  in  this  sense.  Some  forms 
of  literature,  we  may  believe,  besides 
Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  treated  so  as 
to  be  fit  subjects.  Moreover  the  study 
of  facts,  the  examination  in  facts,  does 
not  shut  out  differences  of  opinion. 
That  is,  two  scholars  may,  from  the 
same  facts,  make  different  inferences, 
without  either  having  any  right  to  say 
that  the  other  is  wrong.  And  the 
knowledge  of  such  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  facts  should  be  part  of  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  facts  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  another  thing  when  it 
comes  to  mere  questions  of  taste,  and 
surely  such  a  study  of  literature  as  we 
are  charged  with  treating  fraudulently  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste.  For  instance, 
I  delight  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay,  prose  and  verse  ;  I  believe  it  is 
now  thought  more  ‘  ‘  literary”  to  call  them 
”  pinchbeck’’  or  some  such  uncivil 
name.  But  I  claim  no  right  to  pluck 
the  man  who  calls  them  ”  pinchbeck,” 
and  I  deny  that  he  has  any  right  to 
pluck  me.  My  taste  leads  me  to  prefer 
verse  which  I  can  scan  and  of  which  I 
can  follow  the  sense  ;  it  is,  I  know, 
more  ”  literary”  to  delight  in  verse  of 
which  the  metre  and  the  meaning  are. 
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to  say  the  least,  carefully  hidden.  My 
taste  in  prose  leads  me  to  prefer  plain 
English,  pure  English,  straightforward 
English,  rhythmical  English,  English  of 
which  the  meaning  of  every  word  is 
clear,  English  in  which,  if  a  thought 
tending  to  merriment  conies  of  itself,  it 
is  gladly  welcomed,  but  in  which  it  is 
not  thought  the  first  of  duties  to  thrust 
in  a  joke  in  every  line,  whether  there  is 
any  material  for  joking  or  not.  It  is,  I 
know,  more  “  literary"  to  prefer  the 
modern  ‘‘  brilliant  "  style,  the  forced 
liveliness,  the  out-of-the-way  allusions, 
the  scraps  of  foreign  tongues,  the  pet 
phrases  prescribed  by  momentary  fash¬ 
ion,  all  in  short  that  distinguishes  the 
style  of  the  man  who  has  to  say  some¬ 
thing  from  the  style  of  the  man  who  has 
something  to  say.  1  must  confess  that, 
if  I  were  Examiner  in  Literature,  I 
should  feel  strongly  tempted  to  put  a 
man  down  a  class  or  two  who  either 
wrote  his  papers  “  brilliantly"  or  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  for  the  "  brilliant" 
style  in  others.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  master  of  brilliancy  would  have 
just  the  same  feeling  toward  me  and 
toward  the  writers  in  whom  1  see  models 
of  English  speech.  Now  such  a  temp- 
ta'ion  on  either  side  ought  to  be  with¬ 
stood  to  the  uttermost ;  a  class-list 
drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  such 
temptations  either  way  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  unfair  ;  if  the  examined  knows 
the  facts  of  the  matter  in  hand,  it  ought 
not  to  make  the  difference  of  a  line 
either  way  whether  his  mere  taste,  his 
mere  opinion,  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Examiner  or  not.  Only  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  examination  the  temptation  to 
go  by  mere  taste  or  opinion  is  but 
slight ;  in  some  subects  it  cannot  come 
in  at  all.  But  in  an  examination  in 
“  literature"  only,  that  is,  I  conceive, 
in  questions  of  mere  writing,  of  mere 
style,  of  mere  fancy,  altogether  cut  off 
from  the  facts  of  language,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  examine  in  this  unfair  fashion 
would  be  almost  irresistible  among  im¬ 
perfect  beings.  An  examination  in  con¬ 
temporary  politics,  in  which  the  Home 
Ruler  should  be  set  to  examine  the 
Unionist  and  the  Unionist  to  examine 
the  Home  Ruler,  would  be  an  easy  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  side  of  it. 

This  difficulty  seems  to  me — and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  stand  alone — enough  of 


itself  to  stamp  “  literature,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  intended,  “  litera¬ 
ture"  apart  from  “  language,"  as  an 
unfit  subject  for  University  exami¬ 
nation.  An  examination  should  be  in 
facts,  not  in  taste.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  kind  of 
study  of  literature  with  which  we  seem 
to  be  threatened,  is  by  no  means  barren 
in  facts,  though  the  taste  of  them  may 
sometimes  be  questioned.  A  sajing 
which  fell  from  myself  in  one  of  the  de¬ 
bates  in  Congregation  on  the  Modern 
Language  Statute  has  been  quoted  in 
several  places,  and  some  seem  to  have 
been  pleased  and  others  displeased  with 
the  phrase  of  "  chatter  about  Shelley." 
But  I  doubt  whether  anyone  has  quoted 
the  illustration  which  I  gave  of  the 
kind  of  “  chatter"  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
lately  read  a  review  of  a  book  about 
Shelley  in  which  the  critic,  in  the  grav¬ 
est  way  in  the  world,  praised  or  blamed 
the  author — I  forget  which,  and  it  does 
not  matter — for  his  “  treatment  of  the 
Harriet  problem."  I  added  that  I 
thought  we  in  Oxford  hardly  needed  to 
add  the  "  Harriet  problem"  to  our 
studies,  that  we  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  Helen,  Theodora,  and 
Mary  Stewart,  without  going  on  to  the 
problem  of  a  Harriet  in  our  own  cen¬ 
tury.  I  think  the  example  is  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  was  plain  that  to  the  critic 
whom  I  had  been  reading,  “  the  Harriet 
problem’  ’  was  something  of  the  deepest 
importance,  something  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  gravest  questions  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge.  Now  surely  this  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  thing  which  is  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  kind  of  study 
of  “  literature”  which  is  proposed,  but 
which  that  kind  of  study  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  with  it  as  its  shadow.  A 
great  deal  of  “  literary”  talk  nowadays 
seems  hardly  to  rise  above  personal 
gossip,  sometimes  personal  scandal, 
about  very  modern  personages  indeed. 
Now  this  is  a  case  in  which  distance  of 
time  does  make  a  difference.  We  are 
all  delighted  if  we  can  light  on  a  new 
fact,  however  small,  in  the  life  of 
iEschylus  or  in  the  life  of  Dante.  In 
the  case  of  Dante  indeed  some  minds 
are  so  anxious  for  new  facts  that,  when 
they  cannot  be  found  in  any  record, 
they  have  an  ingenious  way  of  dreaming 
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them  for  themselves.  The  charm  lies 
partly  in  the  distance  of  time,  partly  in 
the  rarity  of  such  scraps  of  knowledge. 
They  have  the  charm  of  relics  or  curi¬ 
osities,  and  they  do  really  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  age  as  well  as  of  the 
man.  When  we  come  to  times  nearer 
to  our  own  and  where  personal  details 
can  be  got  at  more  plentifully,  the  case 
is  rather  different.  What  in  the  one 
case  is  antiquarian  curiosity,  harmless 
at  least  if  not  praiseworthy,  becomes  in 
the  other  mere  gossip,  sometimes  rather 
unhealthy  gossip.  All  this  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  of  the  time.  There  is  an 
odd  kind  of  relic-worship,  or  more  than 
relic-worship,  about,  in  which  writers 
of  our  own  time  seem  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  heathen  gods  or  mediaeval 
saints.  Such  a  strange  importance  is 
attached  to  the  very  smallest  matters, 
and  such  queer  names  are  bestowed  on 
all  who  do  not  care  to  be  initiated  in 
the  new  mysteries.  They  are  “  van¬ 
dals”  or  ”  Philistines,”  or  any  other 
nation  whose  supposed  crimes  have 
brought  them  down  to  the  dishonor  of  a 
small  letter.  The  “  bohemians”  are 
perhaps  to  be  excepted  :  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  within  the  new  pan¬ 
theon  itself  than  in  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
believers.  Indeed  there  is  so  much  talk 
about  the  writers  of  books  that  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  ask  whether  their 
own  writings  are  not  sometimes  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  writings  of  their  biog¬ 
raphers  and  commentators.  It  does 
seem  just  possible  that  writers  are  some¬ 
times  largely  talked  about  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  very  deeply  read.  There  is 
one  sense  of  the  word  “  Literature” 
which  is  a  little  ominous,  the  ”  Litter- 
atur”  with  which  German  scholars  do 
sometimes  rather  overshadow  and  over¬ 
whelm  an  ancient  author  and  his  sub¬ 
ject.  One  has  sometimes  thought  that, 
to  understand  either  Homer  or  the  Old 
Testament,  the  best  beginning  might  be 
to  bum  all  the  commentators.  And 
really  something  like  this  does  seem  to 
threaten  our  great  English  writers  also. 
There  is  so  much  written  about  them 
that  it  does  now  and  then  come  into  a 
”  vandal  ”  or  ”  philistine”  head  to  ask 
whether  the  ”  literature”  which  is  to  be 
studied  means  the  great  writings  them¬ 
selves  or  the  little  writings  about  the 


great  writings.  The  bulk  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  about  ”  literature”  does  now  and 
then  seem  a  little  alarming. 

Now,  as  soon  as  “  literature”  be¬ 
comes  a  subject  of  University  examina¬ 
tion,  or  of  any  kind  of  examination,  this 
danger  is  at  once  increased.  Examina¬ 
tion  is  held  to  imply  teaching,  and  teach¬ 
ing  has  a  way  of  growing  into  cramming. 
Some  of  us,  to  be  sure,  are  old-fashion¬ 
ed  enough  to  have  our  doubts  whether, 
as  there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  exam¬ 
ining,  there  is  not  also  a  good  deal  too 
much  teaching.  The  thought  will  thrust 
itself  in  whether,  amid  so  much  ex¬ 
amining,  so  much  teaching,  there  is  any 
time  left  for  learning.  Amid  the  cease¬ 
less  grind  of  the  “  tutorial  profession,” 
is  there  ever  a  stray  hour  left  for  either 
teacher  or  taught  to  do  a  little  quiet 
reading  and  thinking  for  himself  ?  In 
the  elder  days,  before  the  ”  tutorial 
profession”  was  heard  of,  when  it  was 
enough  for  a  man  to  do  the  duty  of  his 
office,  there  was  time  for  both.  But, 
bad  enough  as  the  over-teaching  of  our 
times  is  in  other  subjects,  it  would  be 
worse  than  all,  if  such  a  subject  as  liter¬ 
ature  without  language  should  ever  be¬ 
come  a  subject  of  examination.  One 
might  perhaps  think  that  this  of  all  sub¬ 
jects  might  dispense  with  any  kind  of 
teaching,  that  in  matters  of  pure  taste 
each  man  might  be  his  own  tutor,  his 
own  professor.  It  is  said  to  be  a  shame 
that  a  man  should  leave  the  University 
and  not  be  a  master  of  English  liter¬ 
ature.  So  it  may  be  a  shame,  or  at  least 
a  pity,  that  he  should  leave  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  not  be  a  crowd  of  other  things 
which  he  would  be  the  better  for  being. 
If  every  B.  A.  were  an  Admirable  Crich¬ 
ton  all  round,  the  world  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  better.  But  unhappily  the 
Universities  and  their  members  are  im¬ 
perfect,  like  other  human  beings  and 
human  institutions.  We  cannot  do 
everything  that  somebody  thinks  might 
better  be  done.  All  things  cannot  be 
taught ;  facts  may  be  taught  ;  but  surely 
the  delicacies  and  elegances  of  literature 
cannot  be  driven  into  any  man  :  he 
must  learn  to  appreciate  them  for  him¬ 
self.  If  the  poet  cannot  be  made,  surely 
the  student  and  critic  of  the  poet  can 
hardly  be  made  either.  Yet  once  make 
his  work  a  matter  of  examination,  and 
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those  are  sure  to  arise  who  will  under¬ 
take  to  make  him.  Wherever  the  ex¬ 
aminer  goes  before,  the  teacher  in  some 
shape  or  another  will  follow  after.  And, 
in  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  seem  so 
incapable  of  being  taught  at  all,  the 
teaching  is  more  likely  than  in  other 
subjects  to  be  of  the  kind  which  one 
would  least  wish  to  encourage.  Because 
“literature,”  such  as  we  are^asked  to 
take  into  our  University  course,  is  of 
all  subjects  that  which  should  be  kept 
most  free  from  the  touch  of  the  cram¬ 
mer,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  very  one  which 
will  fall  most  hopelessly  into  his  hands. 
We  can  guess  the  kind  of  students  and 
the  kind  of  teachers  in  a  school  which 
is  sure  to  be  set  down  as  calling  for  the 
least  work  of  all.  If  “  modern  his¬ 
tory’’  is  an  “  easy”  school,  surely 
“  modern  literature”  will  be  easier  still. 
Once  let  the  crammer  touch  it,  and 
what  will  it  be  like  ?  Does  any  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  will  be  a  rush  of  devoted 
students  of  English  literature,  disinter¬ 
ested  admirers  of  great  poets  and  great 
orators,  with  their  whole  works  at  their 
fingers’  ends  ?  Because  literature,  in 
any  worthy  sense,  cannot  be  taught, 
some  substitute  will  be  taught  instead. 
The  crammer  cannot  teach  taste  ;  he 
cannot  hammer  into  a  man  so  much  as 
an  ear  for  metre  and  rhythm  ;  still  less 
can  he  hammer  into  him  the  thousand 
minute  gifts,  the  endless  delicate  powers 
of  appreciation,  which  go  to  make  the 
literary  student  in  any  sense  worthy  of 
the  name.  Those  must  be  born  with 
the  man  and  grow  with  his  intellectual 
growth.  The  crammer  can  but  teach 
facts  ;  the  crammer  in  literature  will 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  facts  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  those  facts  are,  in  practice, 
sure  to  be  very  largely  nothing  better 
than  the  gossip,  the  chatter,  about  liter¬ 
ature  which  is  largely  taking  the  place 
of  literature.  The  ait  of  the  crammer 
has  taken  many  wonderful  forms  al- 
rea’dy  ;  it  will  be  surely  its  lowest — or 
highest — form  of  all,  if  to  the  endless 
forms  of  “  tips”  on  all  matters,  new 
and  old,  we  add  the  last  device  of  all  in 


the  shape  of  “tips”  on  “the  Harriet 
problem.” 

The  proposed  statute  is  not  perfect  ; 
no  statute  which  in  any  sort  parts  off 
“modern”  languages  from  “  ancient  ” 
can  be  accepted  as  more  than  an  imper¬ 
fect  provision  for  the  present  distress. 
And  the  astounding  omission  of  Greek 
among  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe 
makes  the  provision  yet  more  imperfect 
than  it  need  have  been.  Still,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  present  statute  is  the  only 
means  available  at  the  moment  for  as¬ 
serting  the  truth  that  others  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe  are  no  less  capable, 
no  less  worthy,  of  scholarlike  treatment, 
than  the  two  languages,  or  rather  the 
two  arbitrarily  chosen  periods  of  two 
languages,  which  have  hitherto  had  the 
field  to  themselves.  It  is  really  hard 
that  those  who  have  sought  this  object 
could  not  be  allowed  quietly  to  carry  it 
out,  that  they  must  needs  be  made  the 
victims  of  a  popular  outcry,  the  defend¬ 
ants  on  a  charge  of  “  fraud,”  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  went  about  to  compass  their 
own  object  and  did  not  labor  for  an¬ 
other  object  which,  if  possible  at  all,  is 
quite  distinct.  It  does  not  even  follow 
that  all  those  who  simply  ask  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  up  their  school  of  language 
in  peace  would  refuse  to  set  up  a  school 
of  literature  such  as  is  asked  for  along¬ 
side  of  it.  Some  of  us  may  have  strong 
doubts  about  such  a  course  ;  I  for  one 
have  the  strongest  doubts  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  But  it  does  not  at  all  fol¬ 
low  that  every  one  who  goes  with  me 
on  the  positive  question  would  go  with 
me  on  the  negative  question  also. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  thing  should 
not  be  tried,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have 
the  literature  statute  sketched  out,  that 
we  may  see  what  it  would  be  like.  Only 
we  do  ask  not  to  be  called  names,  and 
such  very  ugly  |names,  simply  because 
we  wish  to  go  on  in  our  own  way  and  to 
do  our  own  work,  without  the  slightest 
wish  to  meddle  with  the  goings  and 
doings  of  any  other  people. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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The  subject  which  I  propose  to  treat 
is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  one  calculated  to 
flatter  our  national  vanity.  But,  if  grim 
facts  exist,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open 
to  them  ;  just  as  much  as  to  those  which 
are  cheering.  Now  that  the  growth  of 
towns  is  waxing  and  spreading,  not 
merely  in  Great  Britain,  but  elsewhere 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  manner,  this  matter  of  the 
effects  of  town  life  upon  the  physique 
must  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully  con¬ 
sidered  by  reasoning  persons. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  town 
populations  have  a  tendency  to  deteri¬ 
orate.  This  fact  was  observed  by  Lugol, 
the  great  French  authority  upon  scrofula, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  ;  who 
wrote  that  the  third  generation  of  de¬ 
scendants  of  healthy  persons  from  the 
country,  settling  down  in  Paris,  were 
eaten  up  with  scrofula.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Dr.  Hayles  Walsh  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  upon  the  degeneracy 
of  town  populations.  More  recently, 
Mr.  James  Cantlie  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  degeneracy  of  London¬ 
ers  ;  and  from  inquiries  made  indepen¬ 
dently  at  the  London  Hospital,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  800  cockneys  interro¬ 
gated  on  the  subject,  only  four  were  to 
be  found  of  the  fourth  generation.  1 
know  personally  a  number  of  pure-bred 
cockneys  of  the  third  generation  ;  and 
one  bright  child  of  the  fourth  generation 
of  true  cockney  ancestry.  Some  years 
ago.  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Bolton,  contrib¬ 
uted  some  very  interesting  information 
on  this  subject  as  to  the  children  of  that 
locality.  While  the  latest  work  on  the 
subject  is  by  Sir  Thomas  Crawford, 
who,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Association,  at  Dublin, 
pointed  out  the  large  proportion  of  re¬ 
jections  of  recruits  from  towns  for 
physical  unfitness. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper  to  enter  into  statistics  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  degeneracy  of  town-bred 
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and  bom  persons.  The  facts  have  long 
been  recognized,  and  are  notorious. 
Compare  the  people  seen  on  market  day 
at  Carlisle,  Wetherby,  or  Peterborough, 
with  the*  population  encountered  at 
Shoreditch,  Hammersmith  Broadway, 
Marsh  Lane,  Leeds,  and  the  towns  of 
the  great  industrial  hives  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  generally.  The  country 
people  are  of  large,  bony  framework, 
with  well-developed  muscles,  broad 
shoulders  ;  with  florid  complexions,  fair 
hair,  and  light-colored  eyes.  They  are 
the  mixed  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Dane.  We  know  that 
town  populations  are  fed  by  annual  in¬ 
crements  of  immigrants  from  the  coun¬ 
try  :  that  there  is  a  steady  influx  of 
country  folks  into  towns.  Yet,  look  at 
the  denizens  of  large  towns  !  You  see 
them  small  in  the  bone,  light  in  muscle, 
short  in  stature  ;  with  chest  measure¬ 
ments  small  in  all  directions.  They 
constitute,  indeed,  another  race.  This 
is  best  seen  by  a  visit  to  Madame  Tus- 
saud’s  famous  waxwork  show.  The 
crowds  of  living  beings  are  smaller  and 
darker  than  the  representatives  of  the 
past,  sitting  there  in  efhgy.  Large, 
florid  and  fair,  they  sit  with  a  presen«je 
reminding  one  of  the  colossal  idols  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  difference  is  so 
marked  as  to  strike  one  at  once.  What, 
then,  is  the  change  which  has  gone  on, 
and  produced  this  transformation  in  the 
physique  ?  It  is  retroversion.  Town 
residence  is  changing  the  Anglo- Dane 
into  the  small,  dark,  Celtic  type,  whom 
the  Norseman  dispossessed.  The  mod¬ 
ification  is  reversion  to  an  earlier,  low¬ 
lier,  ethnic  form.  Just  as  the  physique 
is  changed,  so  is  the  psychique.  There 
is'  the  same  precocity,  the  same  emo¬ 
tional  temperament.  The  town-dweller 
is  a  retrocedent  Celto-lberian  ;  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  old  Cymric  bards  are 
being  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  well  next  to  review  the 
forces  in  action  by  which  this  change  of 
type  is  brought  about.  Of  old,  in  the 
rough  days  of  tugging  and  riving,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  lines — 
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The  simple  rule,  the  old  plan. 

That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power. 

And  he  may  keep  who  can — 

above  everything  a  stout  physique  for 
work  or  war,  mimic  or  real,  was  the 
thing  to  be  coveted.  Prowess  in  knight 
and  peasant  alike  was  the  one  thing  to 
be  desired.  But  with  the  development 
of  commerce,  and  the  march  of  civili¬ 
zation  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
which  moves  men.  The  active  brain 
was  seen  to  be  even  more  valuable  than 
physical  prowess.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  left  the  stalwart  warrior 
shorn  of  much  of  his  advantage  on  the 
battle-field.  Then  the  discovery  of 
steam  completed  his  discomfiture.  The 
day  of  the  big  man  has  passed  away, 
and  given  place  to  the  smaller  active 
brain  toiler.  In  these  days  of  steam 
power,  an  acute  brain  and  a  lissom 
hand  are  much  more  desirable  than  a 
brawny  arm.  The  selection  of  the  fit¬ 
test  has  taken  another  direction  in  the 
last  few  centuries.  That  is  one  matter. 

Now  for  another  matter  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  At  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  individual — almost 
at  the  very  commencement,  certainly  at 
the  threshold  of  fcetal  life,  indeed,  the 
embryo  consists  of  three'primitive  layers 
of  about  equal  size  :  an  inner  layer 
known  as  the  hypoblast ;  and  an  outer 
layer,  or  epiblast.  This  outer  layer, 
or  epiblast,  supplies  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  and  the  sensitive  section  of  the 
skin  ;  in  other  words,  the  means  by 
which  the  body ‘is  in  communication 
with  its  environment.  The  inmost  layer 
gives  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  or  assimilating  organs.  There 
is  also  a  middle  layer,  which  gives  the 
locomotor  apparatus  ;  and,  what  con¬ 
cerns  us  most  here,  the  vascular  system. 
The  latter  feeds  the  outer  and  inner 
layers.  The  primitive  child  in  the 
country  grows  up  a  healthy  animal. 
Fresh  air  blowing  over  soil  covered  with 
gralss,  and  not  with  flags  and  houses,  it 
breathes.  It  can  play  on  the  sward  of 
the  village  green.  If  it  is  confined  for 
some  hours  daily  in  a  schoolroom,  that 
room  is.  ventilated  by  pure  air,  unlike 
the  schoolroom  of  a  large  town.  Its 
hours  of  romp  and  play  are  spent  under 
the  most  favorable  of  circumstances. 
Its  appetite  is  keen,  it  can  digest  its 
food  ;  it  sleeps,  and  grows  leisurely  into 


a  stalwart  adult.  The  balance  of  nutri¬ 
tion  is  well  maintained,  and  there  is  no 
disproportion.  It  is  developing  thews 
and  sinews,  and  a  stable  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Backward  as  compared  with  the 
acute  young  town-dweller,  the  country 
child  possesses  greater  potentialities.  It 
is,  in  the  language  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  “  a  late  pear.”  Slow  to  de¬ 
velop,  its  ultimate  development  is 
grander  and  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  town-dweller.  In  the  battle  of  life, 
the  countryman  in  time  overtakes  the 
cockney  ;  and  ultimately  leaves  him  far 
behind  in  the  race.  Precocity  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  ”  staying”  quali¬ 
ties,  to  use  the  language  of  the  sports¬ 
man.  (The  introduction  and  spread  of 
two-year-old  races  is  telling  with  great 
effect  upon  the  racing  stock  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.)  Man  and  horse  alike  feel 
the  haste  and  hurry  of  to-day.  Instead 
of  the  quiet,  monotonous  life  of  the 
country,  the  town  child  lives  amid 
perpetual  excitement.  ”  You  cannot 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it,”  says  the  old 
adage.  The  town  child  is  eating  too 
much  of  its  cake  every  day  to  have 
much  left  to  put  by.  The  life  of  the 
crowded  streets  is  simply  a  contrast 
with  the  country  lane.  The  incidents 
of  the  street ;  the  chaff  which  consti¬ 
tutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  charm  of 
their  life  to  town  children  ;  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  places  of  amusement— all  favor 
precocity  in  the  youngsters  of  towns. 
The  nervous  system  is  forced,  as  the 
horticulturist  forces  his  vegetables  ;  and 
with  the  same  result — an  inferior  prod¬ 
uct.  Precocity  is  undesirable  in  every 
way.  The  precocious  child  may  be  the 
delight  of  its  parents  ;  and  still  more  of 
its  grandparents  :  but  the  physiologist 
looks  upon  it  with  suspicion  ;  and  the 
family  medical  attendant  knows  that 
such  child  is  liable  to  tubercular  men¬ 
ingitis  (water  on  the  brain),  and  can 
estimate  the  risk  it  runs  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  maladies  of  childhood.  Its  nurse 
shakes  her  head  when  she  sees  its  pre¬ 
cocity,  and  fears  it  is  ‘‘  too  good  for 
this  world,”  with  its  winning  ways. 
And  her  forecast  is  too  frequently  veri¬ 
fied. 

This  premature  development  of  the 
nervous  system  tells  upon  the  thews 
and  sinews,  as  well  as  upon  the  assimi¬ 
lative  organs  of  the  town  child.  The 
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town-dweller  has,  as  a  rule,  less  perfect 
digestive  organs  than  the  countryman. 
The  latter  has  his  meat-pies,  his  cakes, 
his  pastry  ;  the  pasties  of  Cornwall,  the 
dumplings  of  Norfolk,  the  cakes  of  the 
North  country.  The  town  -  dwellers 
shun  all  such  comestibles.  Eccles 
cakes,  Banbury  cakes — all  such  com¬ 
pounds  of  flour  and  fat  kneaded  to¬ 
gether,  are  simply  abominations  to 
them.  If  they  attempt  them,  they  give 
them  the  stomach-ache.  Their  diges¬ 
tive  organs  cannot  deal  with  such 
articles  of  food  ;  consequently  they 
avoid  them.  What  follows  ?  What 
•  should  we  surmise  ?  Why,  that  his  pref¬ 
erences  follow  his  subjective  sensations. 
He  selects  what  he  feels  to  agree  with 
him  ;  and  shuns  what  gives  him  pain 
and  discomfort.  He  eats  meat,  and 
fish,  and  bread,  which  he  can  digest  ; 
and  avoids  meat-pies,  pastry  and  vege¬ 
tables,  which  he  cannot  digest, — as  he 
knows  from  sad  experience.  He  must 
eat  what  his  stomach  can  tolerate.  He 
is  the  subject  of  a  law  which  rules  him 
with  an  ironclad  tyranny.  His  imper¬ 
fect  digestive  organs  rule  his  choice  of 
food,  and  his  selection  of  his  viands. 
His  dietary  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  flesh  of  animals,  indeed,  than 
does  that  of  his  country  cousins  ;  and  a 
distinctly  less  proportion  of  pastry  in 
ail  forms.  Not  only  does  he  instinc¬ 
tively  select  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  but 
he  is  encouraged  in  this  choice  by  a 
belief  in  the  strengthening  qualities  of 
animal  food.  What  says  Dr.  Pavy  on 
this  topic,  in  his  well-known  Treatise 
on  Foodi  “  Many  people  look  upon 
meat  almost  as  though  it  formed  the 
only  food  that  really  nourished  and 
supplied  what  is  wanted  for  work.  The 
physician  is  constantly  coming  across 
an  expression  of  this  view.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  a  greater  feeling  of  satiety  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  meat  than  other  food."  The 
sense  of  satiety,  and  the  fact  that  the 
said  meat  does  digest  in  the  stomach 
without  giving  rise  to  dyspeptic  sensa¬ 
tions,  have  beguiled  many  a  man  ;  ay  ! 
and  woman  too,  down  a  piimrose  path 
leading  to  destruction.  After  that 
meat  has  been  digested,  there  is  its  his¬ 
tory  within  the  body  ;  and  its  ultimate 
excretion.  This  brings  up  another 
grave  matter. 

We  all  know,  or  think  we  know,  or 
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ought  to  know,  that  the  flesh  of  animals 
is  the  great  source  of  gout-poison  ;  in 
other  words,  "  uric  acid."  In  the  bird 
and  reptile  we  find  the  primitive  urine 
to  consist  of  uric  acid.  Insoluble  uric 
acid  is  the  form  of  nitrogenized  excre¬ 
tion  in  animals  with  a  solid  urine. 
When  Mammalia  appear,  we  find  a  fluid 
urine  ;  and  the  form  of  nitrogenous  ex¬ 
cretion  the  soluble  urea.  Still,  even  in 
the  highest  mammals,  the  Bimana  them¬ 
selves,  we  find  traces  of  the  primitive 
uric  acid  ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  health¬ 
iest  of  us.  When  the  liver  is  overtaxed 
by  having  to  deal  with  excessive  quan¬ 
tities  of  albumenoid  matters,  especially 
as  animal  food,  in  its  overwork  it  re¬ 
verts  to  the  primitive  urio  acid  forma¬ 
tion.  "  Rich  man’s  gout  "  and  "  poor 
man’s  gout  ”  alike  are  liver-reversions  ; 
the  one  set  up  by  persistent  indulgence 
to  excess  in  animal  food,  the  other 
from  liver  incapacity.  The  town 
dweller,  after  a  meat  breakfast,  goes  to 
his  counting  house,  or  office,  with  its 
high  temperature  and  its  rebreathed  air  ; 
and  no  wonder  if  his  liver  reverts  to  the 
uric  acid  formation  of  the  antediluvian 
Ichthyosaurus  in  his  tropical  swamp. 

We  see  digestive  incapacity  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  and  injuri¬ 
ous  dietary  by  the  town  dweller  ;  which, 
in  its  turn,  gives  rise  to  the  livei-rever- 
sion  to  the  uric  acid  formation.  We 
recognize  the  different  links  in  the  mor¬ 
bid  chain,  one  following  after  another. 
The  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  balance 
by  precocity,  has  starved  the  digestive 
organs.  Indigestion  has  started  an  un¬ 
desirable  dietary  ;  and  excess  of  nitro¬ 
genized  waste  has  led  to  the  reversion 
of  the  liver  to  the  early  primitive  uric 
acid  formation.  This,  in  its  turn,  en¬ 
tails  a  long  series  of  morbid  sequences. 
Uric  acid  accumulates  Mn  the  form  of 
urates  ;  which,  when  they  are  not  cast 
out  in  sufficient  quantity,  remain  in  the 
body  as  gout.  When  they  are  cast  out 
by  the  kidneys,  these  organs  are  injured 
by  their  output.  Constructed  to  ex¬ 
crete  the  soluble  urea,  the  presence  in 
excess  of  the  insoluble  uric  acid  irritates 
their  structures,  and  sets  up  interstitial 
nephritis,  or,  in  other  words,  "  chronic 
Bright’s  disease.”  Frequently,  more 
or  less  of  both  are  found  together  in 
varying  proportions.  Changes  in  blood¬ 
vessel  and  kidney  are  the  result  of  a 
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blood  surcharged  with  nitrogenized 
waste  of  insoluble  character.  Gout  and 
Bright’s  disease  are  the  offspring — the 
son  and  daughter — and  often  the  twin 
progeny  of  the  great  “  vaso-renal " 
change  which  is  set  up  by  reversion  to 
the  uric  acid  formation.  Both  maladies 
have  existed  in  the  past,  even  before 
the  dawn  of  history,  no  doubt ;  but^'I 
am  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  truth 
when  I  make  the  statement  that  this  re¬ 
version  to  the  uric  acid  formation  is 
most  prominently  seen  in  town  popula¬ 
tions  ;  *  which  are  themselves  reverting 
to  an  earlier  and  lowlier  ethnic  form. 
It  is  the  microcosm  within  the  macro¬ 
cosm  ;  liver  reversion  in  the  midst  of  a 
greater  and  general  somatic  reversion. 

If,  then,  the  morbid  change  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “  chronic  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,”  is  the  outcome  of  digestive  in¬ 
capacity,  it  is  not  the  only  malady  which 
commences  in  failure  of  the  digestion. 
The  town-dweller  too.  frequently  shuns 
fat,  and  dies  of  consumption.  We 
know  only  too  well  that  fat  js  essential 
to  healthy  tissues.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
avoidance  of  fat  leads  to  that  dread  dis¬ 
ease,  “pulmonary  phthisis.”  If  we 
can  get  the  phthisical  patient  to  take 
cod-liver  oil,  and  assimilate  it,  then  we 
know  we  can  set  a  limit  to  the  ravages 
of  the  disease,  and  stay  its  march. 

Digestive  impairment  in  town-dwellers 
gives  us  Bright’s  disease  and  phthisis, 
not  rarely  combined — the  two  scourges 
of  town  populations ;  or,  in  other 
words,  these  maladies  are  the  means  by 
which  degenerate  town  populations  are 
cutoff — Dame  Nature’s  way  of  weed¬ 
ing  out  urban  communities  ;  while  their 
still  more  degenerate  progeny — when 
they  have  any — succumb  to  the  diseases 
of  childhood. 

This  is  not  a  lively  or  a  cheering  pic¬ 
ture  I  have  just  drawn  as  to  the  fate  and 
destiny  of  town  populations  ;  but  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the 
facts,  thank  Heaven  !  but  merely  for 
marshalling  them  in  array  and  order  of 
sequence.  But  if  the  stern  reality  ex¬ 
ists,  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  it,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  to  grapple  with  it. 
We  all  admit  the  great  necessity  for 

*  The  matter  of  the  part  played  by  mental 
work  and  worry  in  the  production  of  Bright’s 
disease  and  diabetes  cannot  be  considered 
here. 
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education,  which  cannot  be  deferred  till 
the  period  of  growth  is  over.  School- 
life  and  growth  go  together.  And  it  is 
just  the  organism  of  the  town-mite, 
with  its  imperfect  digestive  organs, 
which  feels  most  acutely  the  pressure  of 
the  School  Board.  Its  already  over¬ 
taxed  system  simply  staggers  under  the 
added  burden  of  its  lessons.  It  is  not 
that  education  should  be  neglected  by 
ary  means.  But  surely  some  method 
could  be  adopted  other  than  the  present 
inelastic  standards.  To  drive  children 
en  masse  through  certain  examinations, 
is  as  irrational  and  injurious  (especially 
to  the  weaker  ones)  as  it  would  be  to  in¬ 
sist  that  they  shall  all  run  together, 
each  carrying  a  given  weight,  over  a 
measured  course,  in  a  fixed  time — on 
the  devil-take-the-hindermost  principle. 
Education  is  a  good  thing :  no  one 
questions  that.  But  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  injurious  to  the  physique 
of  the  weaker  children  is  not  an  unal¬ 
loyed  good.  The  present  scheme  may 
do  no  harm  to  robust  country  children  ; 
but  it  is  far  different  with  town  chil¬ 
dren.  And  I  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  may  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  persons  interested 
in  the  education  of  children. 

Quetelet,  in  his  well-known  treatise. 
On  Man^  pointed  out  that  the  growth 
of  town  children  is  quicker  than  that  of 
country  children.  The  demands  upon 
the  nutritive  powers  are  larger ;  and, 
consequently,  we  can  understand  how  it 
comes  about  that  the  educational  bur¬ 
den  is  felt  more  by  town  children  than 
their  country  cousins.  And,  further, 
he  showed  that  the  growth  is  more  rapid 
in  girls  than  in  boys.  And,  probably, 
the  effects  of  education  are  felt  more 
keenly  by  giils  than  boys.  And  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  there  is  a  further 
matter  than  preliminary  education  which 
is  now  looming  up,  dark  and  grewsome, 
on  the  social  horizon,  and  which  must 
not  be  shirked  ;  add  that  is  the  “  higher 
education  of  women.’’  Girls  of  the 
lower  class  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the 
school- mistress  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Not  so,  however,  the  girls  of  a  higher 
social  stratum.  High  schools  for  girls 
are  now  in  vogue.  But  they,  again,  are 
not  an  unalloyed  good.  The  sterner 
stuff  may  shine  at  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham  ;  but  how  about  the  frailer  crea- 
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tures  ?  How  come  about  those  myriads 
of  small,  slight,  petite  women,  of  emo¬ 
tional  temperament  and  feeble  digestive 
capacity,  we  encounter  on  all  sides  ; 
and  especially  on  fashionable  prome¬ 
nades  ?  They  are  dwarfed  organisms — 
mediocrities  in  all  measurements.  They 
contrast  with  the  stalwart  “  mothers  of 
heroes”  we  still  see  in  the  country  ; 
those  slim  spinsters,  whose  doom  it  is 
to  die  unw^  !  They  are  the  priest¬ 
esses  and  patrons  of  the  circulating  li¬ 
brary  ;  and  the  modern  novel ;  but  these 
blighted  women  are  but  indifferent  ma¬ 
terial  for  wife  and  mother. 

Town  life  is  not  a  natural  life.  If 
it  has  certain  advantages,  it  also  has 
sundry  drawbacks.  The  imperfect  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  digestive  organs  has 
far-reaching  consequences,  as  we  have 
just  seen.  Knowledge  must  precede 
conduct.  The  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  digestive  difficulties  of  town- 
dwellers  lead  them  to  adopt  a  dietary 
which  is  injurious  in  its  after  results, 
will  cause  them  to  correct  it.  Already, 


indeed,  we  see  many  blindly  starting 
out  on  a  new  track  in  the  spread  of  veg¬ 
etarianism,  along  with  the  ”  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon.”  In  this  action  they  have  not 
waited  for  physiology  to  pronounce  an 
authoritative  opinion  ;  but  have  acted 
on  their  own  account,  guided  by  some 
instinctive  impulse.  Modifications  in 
our  food-customs  are  required  for  town- 
dwellers.  They  should  have  food  which 
will  nourish  them  and  sustain  them, 
without  any  bad  aftereffects  ;  and  which 
they  can  digest.  Possibly,  too,  before 
long  it  will  be  found  that  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  existing  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
weaker  children.  Possibly,  too,  it  may 
be  found  that  little  town-mites  expand 
when  restored  to  the  country,  and  can 
lead  a  more  natural  life  than  that  to 
which,  at  present,  they  are  condemned 
by  the  growth  of  large  towns  ;  which 
exercise  such  a  malign  influence  upon 
those  who  dwell  therein  :  and  especially 
those  who  are  born  and  reared  in  such 
towns.  — National  Review. 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  paper 
giving  a  woman’s  opinions  upon  men  ; 
the  reason  urged  for  this  request  being 
”  that  a  woman  who  has  for  the  purposes 
of  literary  art  analyzed  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  must  have  reached  val¬ 
uable  conclusions  as  to  the  mutual  limi¬ 
tations  of  each  sex,  and  its  supplemen¬ 
tation  by  the  other.” 

It  may  be  so.  One  cannot  have  writ¬ 
ten  novels  for  forty  years  without  much 
study  and  observation  of  human  charac¬ 
ter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inevitable  ex¬ 
perience  which  a  long  life  brings.  And 
yet  I  have  hesitated.  We  all  know  our¬ 
selves  better  than  outsiders  do,  and  I 
am  conscious  of  having  lived,  in  a  sense, 
out  of  the  world — a  quiet,  happy  domes¬ 
tic  existence,  which  never  brought  me 
in  contact  with  really  bad  men.  Conse¬ 
quently,  pessimistic  or  Zolaesque  studies 
of  them  had  no  charm  for  me  ;  and  I 
have  shared  with  many  other  female 
writers  the  accusation  that  all  my  men 
are  ”  women's  men,”  i-e.,  men,  painted. 


not  as  they  are,  but  after  the  ideal— a 
woman’s  ideal — of  what  they  ought  to 
be.  Perhaps  we  might  retort  how  very 
little  men  know  of  us,  and  how  unlike 
to  real  women  are  the  heroines  of  many 
male  novelists.  The  difference  seems  to 
be,  that  a  woman’s  man  is  generally 
gifted  with  impossible  virtues,  while  a 
man’s  woman,  if  not  enchantingly  wick¬ 
ed,  is  often  so  tame  and  weak,  even 
silly,  like  Thackeray’s  Amelia  and  a 
dozen  more  I  could  name,  that  the  best 
of  her  sex  would  be  ashamed  to  own 
her. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  not  argue 
the  question  ;  I  have  been  asked  to  say 
my  say,  and  I  say  it,  without  dogma¬ 
tism,  but  also  without  fear. 

It  is  as  well  to  premise,  however,  that 
all  my  observations  and  experience  of 
life  have  confirmed  me  in  one  belief, 
viz.,  that  while,  as  a  rule,  the  average 
woman  is  superior  to  the  average  man, 
more  estimable,  lovable,  nay,  often 
more  capable  and  reliable,  there  are  ex- 
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ceptional  men  nobler  than  any  woman  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  masculine 
nature  is  larger  and  stronger,  with  wider 
possibilities  for  both  evil  and  good. 

All  tby  passions,  matched  with  mine. 

Are  like  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as  water 
unto  wine, 

is  a  truth  affirmed  by  a  wise  man,  which 
should  never  be  ignored  in  a  woman’s 
judgment  of  men. 

Also,  though  we  find  continual  excep¬ 
tions — women  as  strong  as  many  a  man, 
and  men  tenderer  than  most  women — 
still  the  creed  that  “  woman  is  the  lesser 
man”  does  in  the  main  hold  good,  in¬ 
tellectually  as  well  as  physically.  Moral¬ 
ly,  I  doubt.  In  purity,  single-minded¬ 
ness,  unselfishness,  faithfulness,  the  or¬ 
dinary  man  is  distinctly  below  the  or¬ 
dinary  woman.  You  would  have  but  to 
look  in,  Asmodeus-like,  upon  any  fifty 
households  of  your  acquaintance,  com¬ 
paring  the  husbands  with  the  wives,  the 
brothers  with  the  sisters,  in  their  inter¬ 
nal  and  domestic,  not  their  outside  so¬ 
ciety  life,  to  be  pretty  sure  that  such 
is  the  case.  But,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  this  is  mainly  the  women's  fault. 

It  is  better  to  bow  before  an  unseen 
divinity  than  to  adore  the  fish-bone  fe¬ 
tish  of  a  South  Sea  Islander  ;  therefore, 
if  1  judge  severely  men  as  they  are,  it  is 
because  I  have  never  swerved  from  my 
belief  in  what  they  are  capable  of,  or 
my  early  ideal  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  great  as  is  the 
indignation  of  some  of  us  at  being  con¬ 
sidered  ”  the  weaker  sex,”  I  am  afraid 
that  absolute  equality  between  men  and 
women  is  impossible.  Nature  herself 
sets  her  face  against  it ;  and  chiefiy  by 
the  desire  implanted  in  most  women’s 
breasts  to  look  up,  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  to  some  one  greater  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  unto  whom  they  can  cling,  and 
on  whom  they  can  rely,  without  any 
sense  of  inferiority.  Not  merely  to  love 
but  to  worship,  to  make  herself  a  mat 
for  the  man's  feet  to  walk  over,  to  be¬ 
lieve  everything  he  does  and  says  is 
right,  to  be  ready  to  live  for  him  or  die 
for  him,  and  merge  her  own  identity 
completely  in  his — this,  I  think,  is  the 
instinct  of  most  women,  or,  at  least,  the 
noblest  half  of  them.  It  is  Nature  ; 
and  Nature,  we  must  allow,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  right. 


Nature,  too,  lays  down  limits  beyond 
which  women,  in  the  aggregate,  cannot 
pass.  She  means  them  to  be — not  men, 
or  rather  imitation  men,  but  the  mothers 
of  men.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  every  girl’s  education,  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  physical,  ought  to  be  prima¬ 
rily  with  a  view  to  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood,  the  highest  and  happiest  destiny 
to  which  any  woman  can  attain.  Even 
when  Fate  denies  them  this  chiefest 
blessing — as,  considering  the  large  sur¬ 
plus  female  population  in  the  world, 
must  often  be  the  case — she  still  leaves 
them  the  possibility  of  being  the  spirit¬ 
ual  mothers  of  a  new  generation — as 
maiden  aunts.  Sisters  in  Orphanages, 
hospital  nurses,  and  the  like.  While 
sufficient  to  themselves,  able  to  do  their 
own  work  in  the  world,  solitary  but 
strong  —  unmarried  women  may  still 
keep  up,  as  many  an  old  maid  does  keep 
up,  the  natural  maternal  instinct  ;  by 
helping  all  helpless  creatures  and  be¬ 
coming  an  ennobling  influence  to  man¬ 
kind  in  the  aggregate,  if  not  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man. 

This  abstract  mother-impulse,  absent 
in  the  other  sex — a  man  loves  his  own 
children,  but  seldom  any  other  man’s — 
is,  I  believe,  the  keynote  of  feminine 
nature,  and  has  its  roots  in  distinct  psy¬ 
chological  and  physiological  laws.  Man 
is  made  of  muscle  and  brains  ;  by  them 
he  has  to  govern  the  world.  His  very 
selfishness,  or,  call  it  selfism,  his  hard¬ 
ness  and  masterfulness,  are,  in  one 
sense,  a  necessity,  else  he  would  never 
be  able  to  fight  his  way  and  protect 
those  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect. 
But  woman's  kingdom  is  the  heart.  A 
woman  without  tenderness,  without 
gentleness,  without  the  power  of  self¬ 
suppression  to  an  almost  infinite  degree, 
is  a  creature  so  anomalous  that  she  can¬ 
not  fail  to  do  enormous  harm,  both  to 
her  own  sex  and  to  the  other.  She 
ceases  to  be  the  guardian  angel  she  was 
meant  to  be,  and  becomes  an  angel¬ 
faced  devil,  working  woe  wherever  she 
appears. 

One  often  hears  girls,  and  very  good 
girls  too,  declaring  that  ”  they  like  men 
far  better  than  women,”  and  putting  in 
mankind  a  sublime  impossible  tiust, 
which  if  the  other  sex  justified  we 
should  have  no  “strong-minded” 
women.  It  is  the  reaction  after  loss. 
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the  unfailh  which  follows  on  broken 
idols,  which  makes  a  great  many  foolish 
w'omen  join  in  the  howl  against  men. 
They  begin  by  being  blind  worshippers, 
and  end  either  as  rebels  or  slaves.  Only 
a  very  few  have  courage  to  take  the 
medium  course,  and,  while  refusing 
either  to  adore  or  condemn,  content 
themselves  with  simply  loving  ;  a  wise, 
open-eyed  love,  which  sees  faults  even 
in  the  best-beloved,  and,  loving  still, 
steadily  tries  to  amend  them. 

For  many  of  the  sins  of  mankind 
women  have  themselves  to  blame.  First, 
for  their  viciousness  and  coarseness, 
women  being  either  too  ignorant  or  too 
cowardly  to  exact  from  men  the  same 
standard  of  virtue  which  men  expect 
from  them.  Secondly,  for  their  tyranny, 
because  the  laws  and  customs  of  many 
generations  have  placed  women  far  too 
much  in  the  power  of  men  ;  and  even 
were  it  not  so,  their  own  warm  affec¬ 
tions  make  them  too  easy  slaves.  Third¬ 
ly,  for  the  selfishness  which — doubtless 
with  righteous  reason — is  so  deeply  im¬ 
planted  in  the  masculine  breast,  that  a 
thoroughly  unselfish  man  is  almost  a 
lusus  naturct.  And  no  wonder,  since 
from  his  cradle  his  womenkind  have 
adored  him.  Mothers,  nurses,  sisters, 
all  join  in  the  sweet  flattery,  the  perpet¬ 
ual  acquiescence,  which  make  him,  as 
boy  and  man,  think  far  too  much  of 
himself.  Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  period 
of  innocent  tyranny  from  his  sweetheart, 
which  he  soon  repays  by  tyrannizing 
over  his  wife.  Thus,  except  that  brief 
season  when  Love  has 

Struck  the  chord  of  self,  which,  trembling, 
passed  in  music  out  of  sight, 

there  is,  for  the  ordinary  man — I  do  not 
say  the  ideal  man,  or  even  the  specially 
good  man — no  time  in  his  life  when  he 
is  not  bolstered  up  in  his  only  too  nat¬ 
ural  egotism  by  the  foolish  subservience 
or  adoring  love-servitude  of  the  w-omen 
about  him. 

Loving  and  serving  is  a  woman’s  des¬ 
tiny,  but  it  should  be  done  in  a  right 
way.  To  yield  to  a  man  when  you 
know  he  is  in  the  wrong,  to  teach  others 
that  he  must  be  yielded  to  whether  right 
or  wrong,  is  to  place  him  on  a  pedestal 
where  not  one  man  in  twenty  thousand 
could  stand  steady.  The  unspoken 
creed  of  many  a  household,  especially 


in  the  last  generation,  that  the  girls 
must  always  give  in  to  the  boys,  that 
endless  money  should  be  spent  on  the 
boys'  education  and  career  in  the  world, 
while  the  girls  must  shift  for  themselves 
— this  it  is,  I  believe,  which  has  brought 
about  that  painful  reaction,  in  which 
women  are  gradually  unsexing  them¬ 
selves,  trying  to  do  a  multitude  of  things 
which  Nature  never  meant  them  to  do, 
and  losing  sight  of  that  which  she  did 
mean,  viz.,  that  they  should  be,  first  the 
wives  and  mothers,  and,  failing  that,  the 
friends,  consolers,  and  helpers  of  men. 

This  they  can  be  in  a  hundred  ways, 
without  attempting  the  impossible,  and 
without  controverting  the  supposed 
Christian  doctrine  that  the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  woman  ;  as  he  ought  to  be 
if  he  deserves  it,  but  which  when  truly 
deserving  he  will  seldom  obnoxiously 
claim  to  be.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
I  have  noticed  throughout  my  life,  that 
the  strongest,  noblest,  wisest  men  are 
those  who  are  the  least  afraid  of  grant¬ 
ing  to  women  all  the  “  rights”  they 
could  possibly  desire,  and  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  allowing  them  all  the  qualities, 
so  often  dormant  through  neglected 
education,  which  they  possess  in  com¬ 
mon  with  men. 

One  of  these,  strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  is  the  "  business  faculty,”  usually 
attributed  to  men  only — except  in 
France,  where,  especially  among  the 
bourgeoisie,  ”  Madame”  does  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  family,  which  prospers  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Despite  her  revolutions 
there  is  no  richer,  more  economical,  nor 
more  thriving  country  than  France,  and 
none  where  women  do  more  work  or  are 
more  highly  regarded. 

”  I  would  never  let  my  daughter  marry 
an  Englishman,”  said  to  me  once  a 
French  lady,  a  better  ”  business  wom¬ 
an”  and  doing  daily  more  practical  work 
than  most  men  ;  ”  vos  man's  Anglais 
sont  toujours  tyrans.”  I  hope  not  ! 
but  I  think  English  husbands  and  fathers 
would  be  wiser  if,  instead  of  saying  con¬ 
temptuously  that  “  women  never  under¬ 
stand  business,”  they  taught  their 
womenkind  to  understand  it.  This 
would  lighten  their  own  hands  amaz¬ 
ingly,  take  from  them  half  the  worries 
which  convert  them  into  supposed 
”  tyrants,”  besides  being  an  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  women  themselves. 
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Men,  from  their  large  ego,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  take  interest  chiefly  in  their 
own  affairs,  to  see  things  solely  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  and  to  judge 
things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  the  world 
will  look  at  them  with  reference  to  their 
individual  selves.  But  their  power  and 
inclination  to  take  trouble  are  rarely 
equal  to  a  woman’s.  Her  very  narrow¬ 
ness  makes  her  more  conscientious  and 
reliable  in  matters  of  minute  detail.  A 
man's  horizon  is  wider,  his  vision 
larger,  his  physical  and  intellectual 
strength  generally  greater  than  a  wom¬ 
an’s  ;  but  he  is,  as  a  rule,  less  prudent, 
less  careful,  less  able  to  throw  himself 
out  of  himself,  and  into  the  interests  of 
other  people.  Granted  a  capable  wom¬ 
an,  and  one  who  has  had  even  a  tithe 
of  the  practical  education  that  all  men 
have  or  are  supposed  to  have,  she  will 
do  a  matter  of  business,  say  an  execu¬ 
torship,  secretaryship,  etc.,  as  well  as 
any  man,  or  even  better  than  most  men, 
because  she  will  take  more  pains. 

Did  girls  get  from  childhood  the  same 
business  training  as  boys,  and  were  it 
clearly  understood  in  all  families  that  it 
is  no  credit  but  rather  a  discredit  for 
women  to  hang  helpless  on  the  men  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  their  own  work,  and  if 
necessary  earning  their  own  living,  I  be¬ 
lieve  society  would  be  not  the  worse  but 
the  better  for  the  change.  Men  would 
find  out  that  the  more  they  elevate 
women  the  greater  use  they  get  out  of 
them.  If  instead  of  a  man  working 
himself  to  death  for  his  unmarried 
daughters,  and  then  leaving  them  igno- 
miniously  dependent  upon  male  rela¬ 
tions,  he  educated  them  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  made  them  able  both  to  maintain 
and  to  protect  themselves,  it  would  save 
him  and  them  a  world  of  unhappiness. 
They  would  cease  to  be  either  the  rivals 
— a  very  hopeless  rivalry — or  the  play¬ 
things  first  and  afterward  the  slaves  of 
meji  ;  and  become,  as  was  originally  in¬ 
tended,  their  co-mates,  equal  and  yet 
different,  each  sex  supplying  the  other’s 
deficiencies,  and  therefore  fitted  to  work 
together,  not  apart,  for  the  good  of  the 
world. 

What  this  work  should  be,  individual 
capacity  alone  must  decide.  There  are 
so  many  things  which  women  cannot 
do,  that  I  think  men  would  be  wise  as 
well  as  just,  in  letting  them  do  whatever 


they  can  do.  As  clerks,  book-keepiers, 
secretaries,  poor  law  guardians,  super¬ 
intendents  of  hospitals  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions,  they  would,  if  properly  train¬ 
ed,  be  quite  as  capable  as  men.  The 
oft-repeated  cry  that  thereby  they  lower 
the  rate  of  wages  and  take  the  bread  out 
of  men’s  mouths  is  only  that  of  feeble 
fear.  Women  must  either  be  main¬ 
tained  or  maintain  themselves  ;  it  is  no 
injury  but  a  relief  to  men  when  those  to 
whom  Providence  has  not  given  the 
blessed  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  do 
maintain  themselves,  in  any  lawful  and 
possible  way. 

So  many  ways  are  to  them  absolutely 
impossible.  They  cannot  be  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  enter  on  any  profession  which 
entails  violent  physical  exertion  or  en¬ 
durance.  Mentally,  too,  their  powers 
are  limited.  Exceptional  female  brains 
there  are,  equal  to  male,  but  I  believe 
the  average  young  woman  would  never 
go  through  the  cuiriculnm  of  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  without  serious 
harm,  especially  to  that  nervous  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  far  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  average  young  man,  and  to 
the  general  health  which  is  so  important 
not  only  to  herself  but  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  “  Send  me,”  wrote  a  colonial 
bishop  in  want  of  missionary  help, 
”  send  me  a  cargo  of  capable  oA/wd/V/r.” 
But  any  career  which  young  maidens  are 
put  to,  which  is  likely  to  unfit  them  for 
their  natural  destiny,  as  mothers  of  the 
men  and  women  to  be,  must  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  in  one  profession  where 
men  have  exceedingly  resented  our  en¬ 
trance,  great  caution  is  required  th.at  it 
should  be  entered  solely  by  exceptional 
women,  gifted  not  only  with  masculine 
aspirations  but  masculine  strength,  men¬ 
tal  and  physical — I  mean  the  medical 
profession.  Nevertheless,  to  exclude 
them  altogether  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  Whether  women  could  ever  make 
as  good  doctors  as  men,  i.e.,  general 
practitioners,  consulting  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons  or  scientists,  is  very  doubtful ; 
but  there  is  one  branch  of  the  profession 
which  in  modern  times  men  have  taken 
to  themselves,  and  which  women  would 
do  well  to  take  back  again  into  their 
own  hands.  Obstetric  practice  once 
did  belong,  and  still  ought  to  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  capable,  carefully  trained. 
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and  experienced  medical  women.  No 
medical  man,  with  his  many  daily  cases 
of  ordinary  illness — often  infectious  ill¬ 
ness — and  his  very  limited  time,  ought 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  crisis 
which  requires  patience,  caution,  pru¬ 
dence,  and,  above  all,  no  hurry  or  worry. 

1  believe  the  number  of  women,  especial¬ 
ly  poor  women,  who  have  been  actually 
murdered  through  having  male  attend¬ 
ance  in  their  hour  of  need,  would,  if 
known,  be  enough  argument  for  our  sex 
to  hold  its  own,  and,  on  this  point  at 
least,  stand  by  one  another,  and  educate 
a  phalanx  of  capable  accoucheuses  who 
should  etfectually  absorb  this  branch  of 
the  medical  profession,  leaving  to  men 
all  the  rest. 

Few,  at  best,  will  be  the  number  of 
women  who  have  brains,  will,  and  phys¬ 
ical  stamina  enough  to  compete  with 
men  in  the  arena  of  the  world,  fewer 
still  those  who  have  any  wish  to  do  it. 
Half  of  us  would  rather  stay  at  home 
and  do  our  work,  domestic  work  ;  the 
other  and  inferior  half  prefer  to  let  the 
man  work,  while  they  run  about  and  en¬ 
joy  themselves.  But  such  exceptional 
women  as  have  masculine  aspirations 
and  masculine  capacities  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  use  the  one  and  gratify  the 
other.  There  will  always  be  enough  of 
us  left  who  are  content  to  be  mere 
daughters,  sisters,  wives  and  mothers, 
willing  to  merge  ourselves  in  the  men 
we  love,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
them,  often  with  small  thanks  and  no 
reward,  except  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  they  could  not  well  do  without  us, 
and  that  after  all  it  does  not  much  mat¬ 
ter  which  does  the  work  of  life,  so  that 
it  is'done. 

That  as  a  whole  men  do  it  better  than 
we,  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  Their  labors 
are  seen,  ours  unseen.  Their  aims  are 
larger,  perhaps  nobler,  but  they  are  less 
persistent  than  we  are  ;  more  prone  to 
get  "  weary  of  well  doing.”  In  physi¬ 
cal  courage  they  excel  us,  but  in  moral 
courage  1  think  very  few  men  are  equal  to 
women.  (The  reader  must  pardon  this 
continual  repetition  of  ”  I  think”  and 
”  I  believe,"  necessary  in  some  way  to 
neutralize  the  sweeping  dogmatism 
which  is  at  once  so  odious  and  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid.)  Arrant  cowards  as  many 
of  us  are  in  the  matter  of  our  affections, 
ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  con¬ 


tradict  a  bad-tempered  husband  or  vex 
a  disagreeable  brother,  when  it  comes 
to  any  great  moral  heroism,  or  that  en¬ 
durance  which  is  often  greater  than 
heroism,  there  are  few  men  so  strong 
and  brave  as  a  woman.  It  is  well  known 
in  the  statistics  of  lunatic  asylums  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  male  patients 
have  been  driven  mad  by  worldly  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Not  so  with  us.  We  can  en¬ 
dure  almost  any  amount  of  external  suf¬ 
fering,  stand  on  our  feet  and  support 
others.  The  thing  which  breaks  our 
hearts  and  turns  our  brains  is,  as  statis¬ 
tics  also  prove,  inward  anguish.  We 
can  endure  life  and  face  death,  but  our 
one  vulnerable  point  is  our  affections. 

It  seems  as  if  this  paper  ”  concerning 
men"  were  drifting  into  an  essay  upon 
women,  yet  both  are  so  inevitably  mixed 
up  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  divide 
them.  But  there  is  one  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  men  and  women  which  I 
ought  not  quite  to  pass  over,  and  yet 
shall  not  dilate  upon,  for  I  believe  no 
woman  is  capable  of  fairly  judging  it. 
Mercifully  for  the  world,  very  few 
women  can  in  the  least  understand  that 
side  of  men’s  nature,  in  which  the 
senses  predominate  over  or  are  perpet¬ 
ually  fighting  with  the  soul,  so  that  an 
originally  noble  human  being  can  sink 
down  to  the  level  of  Calypso’s  swine.  I 
question  if  even  an  ordinary  woman — 
being  a  good  woman — can  realize  the 
state  of  mind  which  results  in  a  man’s 
making  some  wretched  mesalliance^  or 
sinking  under  the  unlawful  thraldom  of 
a  Cleopatra,  an  Aspasia,  or  a  Phryne. 
Such  things  are,  but  most  of  us  women 
can  hardly  comprehend  them.  We  may, 
under  some  extraordinary  self-delusion, 
fall  in  love  with  a  bad  man  and  cling  to 
him  from  duty  or  tenderness  long  after 
love  has  departed,  but  we  seldom  plunge 
as  a  man  does,  open-eyed,  into  the  nets 
spread  by  a  bad  woman,  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  bad  woman,  and  yet  can¬ 
not  help  himself.  The  story  of  Samson 
and  Delilah,  repeated  age  after  age 
among  men,  is  not  often  told  of  us 
women. 

Nor  is  this  common  in  lesser  forms  of 
folly  or  guilt.  If  we  sin,  it  is  generally 
through  self-deception,  but  men  do  it 
with  their  eyes  open.  I  remember  once 
at  a  dinner-party  hearing  my  host  pite¬ 
ously  lamenting  over  his  gout,  because 
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of  which  his  doctor  had  prohibited 
wine.  Immediately  afterward  1  saw  him 
toss  off  a  bumper  of  champagne.  Why 
do  you  do  that  ?”  I  asked.  “  Oh,  be¬ 
cause,'*  he  hesitated,  **  because  I  can’t 
help  it.”  He  is  dead  now,  but  before 
his  death  his  splendid  fortune  had  all 
melted  away,  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  earning  their  daily  bread.  And 
why  ?  Because  of  that  miserable  con¬ 
temptible”  can't  help  it.”  Now,  if  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  the  average  woman 
is  superior  to  the  average  man,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  she  generally  can  “  help  it.” 

But,  I  repeat,  some,  nay,  many,  men 
are  found,  nobler  than  the  very  noblest 
of  women.  One  perhaps  toils  all  his 
life  at  a  trade  he  hates,  yet  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  only  calling  in  which  he 
can  earn  the  family  bread  ;  another  re¬ 
signs  silently  all  the  lawful  pleasures  of 
existence,  intellectual  and  social,  to  that 
same  cruel  necessity  of  providing  for  his 
dear  ones  ;  a  third,  year  after  year,  en¬ 
dures  with  sublime  patience  the  fretful¬ 
ness  of  an  invalid  wife  or  the  sin  and 
misery  of  a  drunken  one.  A  fourth,  less 
wretched  than  these,  yet  still  most  un¬ 
fortunate,  having  married  from  gratitude 
or  impulse,  still  year  after  year  honor¬ 
ably  and  faithfully  puts  up  with  the 
companionship  of  a  woman  who  is  no 
companion  at  all,  with  whom  he  has 
not  the  slightest  sympathy,  whom  he 
either  never  loved  rightly  or  has  long 
ceased  to  love,  yet  for  a  whole  lifetime 
he  hides  this  fact  and  its  consequences 
in  his  own  bosom,  without  ever  letting 
the  world  find  out,  or  guess  that  he 
himself  has  found  out,  what  he  now 
knows  to  have  been  a  terrible  mistake. 
Such  instances,  not  rare,  are  enough  to 
prove  even  to  the  most  virulent  of  his 
feminine  detractors,  that  man,  **  made 
in  the  image  of  God,”  has  something 
godlike  about  him  still,  something  that 
we  women  are  justified  in  admiring  and 
adoring  ;  devoting,  nay,  sacrificing,  our- 
^Ives  to  him,  as  1  am  afraid  we  shall 
do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  the  sacrihce  ought  to  be  a  just 
and  right  one,  else  it  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less — sinful.  Any  self-devotion  which 
makes  its  object  selfish  and  conceited, 
as  a  man  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  with  a 
circle  of  women  blindly  worshipping 
him  ;  any  foolish  tenderness  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  strengthening,  weakens  him  ; 


any  slavish  fear  which  rouses  all  his 
dormant  love  of  power  into  positive 
4yranny,  these  things  are  in  us  women 
not  virtues  but  vices.  A  certain  novel 
lately  published,  entitled  ”  This  Man’s 
Wife,”  in  which  a  ‘‘pattern”  woman 
believes  blindly  for  about  twenty  years 
in  a  villain  of  a  husband,  sacrificing  to 
him  her  father  and  mother,  her  child, 
two  faithful  friends,  once  lovers,  and 
herself,  is  a  picture  that  outrages  all 
one’s  notions  of  common-sense  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  when  the  woman  dies  at  last 
one  is  inclined  to  say,  not  ”  What  a 
martyr  but  ”  What  a  fool !” 

The  relation  between  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  as  equal  and  as  righteous  as 
their  love  ;  also  as  clear-sighted,  that 
by  means  of  it  each  may  educate  and 
elevate  the  other  ;  both  looking  beyond 
each  other  to  that  absolute  right  and 
perfect  love,  without  which  all  human 
love  must  surely  soon  or  late  melt  away 
in  disenchantment,  distaste,  or  even 
actual  dislike.  For  love  can  die — there 
is  no  truth  more  certain  and  more  ter¬ 
rible  ;  and  each  human  being  that  lives 
carries  within  himself  or  herself  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  its  murderer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  my  judg¬ 
ments  I  have  held  a  medium  course,  be¬ 
cause,  to  me  at  least,  this  appears  the 
only  one  possible.  Neither  sex  can 
benefit  by  over-exalting  or  lowering  the 
other.  They  are  meant  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  side  by  side,  for  mutual  help  and 
comfort,  each  tacitly  supplying  the 
other's  deficiencies,  without  recrimina¬ 
tions,  or  discussions  as  to  what  qualities 
are  or  are  not  possessed  by  either.  The 
instant  they  begin  to  fight  about  their 
separate  rights  they  are  almost  sure  to 
forget  their  mutual  duties,  which  are 
much  more  important  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  society. 

For — let  them  argue  as  they  will — 
neither  can  do  without  the  other  ;  and 
though,  as  I  remember  once  hearing  or 
reading,  it  is  most  true  that  only  at  one 
special  time  of  life  are  they  absolutely 
essential  each  to  each,  that  after  the 
heyday  of  youth  has  gone  by,  most  men 
prefer  the  society  of  men  and  women  of 
women — except  of  the  one,  if  ever 
found,  who  is  its  other  half,  its  ”  spirit’s 
mate,  compassionate  and  wise” — still, 
in  most  lives,  and  above  all  in  married 
lives,  a  man  is  to  a  woman  and  a  woman 
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to  a  man,  even  when  all  passion  has 
died  out,  a  stronghold,  a  completeness, 
such  as  no  two  women  or  two  men  ever 
can  be  to  one  another.  The  Maker  of 
all  things  made  it  so,  and  we  cannot  al¬ 
ter  it. 

To  sum  up,  I  fear  that,  argue  as  we 
may,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any  clearer 
elucidation  of  this  great  mystery,  than 
the  eminently  practical  one  conveyed  in 
most  perfect  poetry  by  one  of  the  wisest 
of  our  century,  whose  serene  old  age 
will  only  confirm  the  belief  of  his  ardent 


youth.  It  is  Alfred  Tennyson  who  tells 
us  that  women  and  men  are 

Not  like  to  like,  but  ^ike  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  they  must  grow  ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man — 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child-ward  care. 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind. 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Zebehr  spoke  of  the  country  to  which 
he  had  now  come  as  a  green  and  flowery 
land  full  of  running  water.  It  was 
chiefly  the  abundance  of  water  which 
caused  him  to  fix  upon  it  as  his  place  of 
residence.  He  described  the  climate  as 
very  healthy,  less  hot  than  some  parts 
of  Darfour  and  Kordofan,  and  the  soil 
as  fertile  almost  beyond  description. 
European  trees  grew  and  flourished  side 
by  side  with  trees  of  the  tropics.  “  All 
that  I  have  seen  here  in  Gibraltar  grew 
also  there,  but  in  much  greater  perfec¬ 
tion.”  Bananas  grew  wild  in  great 
variety,  some  of  them  reaching  to  three 
or  four  times  the  size  known  to  us,  and 
in  such  profusion  that  they  were  com¬ 
monly  used  as  fodder  for  animals.  Po¬ 
tatoes  also  grew  wild.  These  the  Pasha 
described  as  of  three  kinds  :  some  big 
as  a  man’s  head,  but  longer  in  shape  ; 
others  a  great  deal  longer  and  narrower, 
and  attached  to  roots  which  sometimes 
spread  as  far  as  twenty  feet,  close  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground — when  ripe 
they  cracked  the  soil  above  them,  and 
lay  exposed  to  the  air  ;  the  third  kind 
was  our  ordinary  European  potato,  as 
big  as  a  man’s  fist,  and  very  mealy  when 
boiled.  Tobacco  was  native  to  the  soil, 
and  a  tree  called  komba  or  kumbu,  of 
which  the  seed-puds  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  coffee.  It  was  described 
to  me  as  a  forest  tree,  producing  a  large 
crop  of  seeds.  I  can  speak  from  ex¬ 


perience  of  the  beverage  made  from 
them.  We  habitually  drank  it  during 
my  afternoon  visits  to  the  Pasha,  and 
the  seed  and  the  manner  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion  were  shown  to  me.  It  is  an  aro¬ 
matic  brown  pod,  containing  four  or 
five  small  bright  crimson  seeds.  When 
fresh  I  was  told  that  one  pod  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  a  room  with  its  scent.  That 
which  we  drank  had  been  gathered  for 
eighteen  years,  and  was  still  extremely 
fragrant.  The  coffee  made  from  it  was 
rather  more  pungent  than  ordinary  cof¬ 
fee,  and  I  fancy  more  stimulating  in  its 
effect  ;  tasting  not  unlike  coffee  in 
which  cayenne  pepper  pods  or  ginger 
had  been  soaked.  Grapes,  in  many 
varieties  of  black  and  white,  grow  wild 
in  Mandugba  ;*  the  sugar-cane,  the 
india-rubber  plant,  the  tamarind  and 
the  date,  all  kinds  of  European  corn, 
many  fruits  of  which  the  Pasha  could 
not  give  the  names,  flowers  in  profusion 
— ”  so  that  at  one  time  the  earth  is 
scarlet,  and  then  again  it  is  white  or 
blue;”  and  the  variety  of  birds  and 
animals  is  great.  There  is  a  kind  of 
date-palm  from  which  the  natives  make 
butter.  The  fruit  of  it  grows  in  bunches, 
so  large  that  two  bunches  will  load  a 
camel.  The  date  itself  is  small  and 

*  Schweinfurth  gives  to  this  place  the  name 
of  Dehm-Nduggoo.  In  calling  it  Mandugba  I 
only  reproduce,  as  closely  as  I  can,  the  name 
by  which  Zebehr  spoke  of  it  to  me.  It  was 
also  called  by  the  natives,  he  told  me,  Bahia 
and  Craish. 
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rich  ;  when  boiled  it  melts  into  a  com¬ 
pound,  yellow  as  brass,  having  a  slightly 
sweet  taste,  but  resembling  butter  more 
than  anything  else,  and  useful,  like  but¬ 
ter,  for  cooking.  Honey  is  plentiful  as 
water  ;  iron  and  copper  abound.  Of 
other  minerals  the  Pasha  could  not 
speak.  He  regretted  his  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  subject,  saying  with  a  smile 
that  he  was,  like  a  native,  ignorant,  and 
waiting  to  be  taught.  He  had  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  other  minerals 
exist.  "  The  land  is  so  rich,”  he  said, 
'*  that  it  is  a  treasure-house,  but  for 
want  of  knowledge  the  natives  are  poor. 
They  do  not  know  what  they  possess. 
With  ail  the  fruits  that  lie  on  the  earth 
they  eat  each  other.  They  fight  because 
it  is  their  custom  to  spend  their  lives  in 
hunting,  and  they  know  no  other  way 
to  settle  their  quarrels.  Yet  they  are 
by  nature  gentle  and  good,  and  they  are 
ready  to  learn  the  ways  of  peace  from 
those  who  go  to  them  peacefully.” 

This  was  the  country  and  these  the 
inhabitants  which  Zebehr  was  called 
upon  to  rule.  As  a  trader  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a  new  and  rich 
market  ;  as  a  man  there  was  ample  work 
before  him.  ”  From  that  time,”  he 
simply  remarked,  “  I  was  very  busy.  I 
never  had  leisure  again  till  I  came  to 
Cairo.  I  had  no  wish  to  be  a  king  ;  I 
wished  to  trade  and  to  civilize  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  myself.  I  was  then,  as 
I  am  now,  what  God  made  me — sultan 
or  prisoner  matters  comparatively  little. 
Equally  in  His  hand,  1  have  tried 
equally  there,  as  here,  to  keep  my  life 
pure.  And  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that 
if  you  go  down  to  my  country  and  ask 
my  people,  you  will  find  none  to  say 
that  Zebehr  was  cruel  or  unjust.  They 
will  tell  you,  ‘  Zebehr  did  not  cheat  us 
nor  lie  to  us.  He  did  not  oppress  the 
poor,  nor  forget  the  unhappy  ;  but  he 
was  strong  to  do  justice.  While  he 
ruled  over  us  there  was  order  in  the 
land,  and  none  feared  his  neighbor’s 
wrongdoing.  ’  ”  * 

In  order  to  understand  his  own  view 
of  the  work  he  did,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  condition  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled.  They  were  nearly 
all  blacks,  and  most  of  them  cannibals, 

*  I  understand  it  is  a  fact  that  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Soudan  the  people  sing  hymns  of 
praise  to  Zebehr. 


though  there  were,  as  has  once  before 
been  said,  some  white  native  races 
among  them.  The  slave-trade  was  al¬ 
ready  flourishing  in  the  outlying  prov¬ 
inces,  and  man-hunting  was  everywhere 
a  common  practice,  whether  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  eating  or  selling.*  This  led, 
of  course,  to  endless  feuds,  and  fighting 
was  practically  the  only  occupation  of 
the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  They  were  without  even  the 
most  elementary  notions  of  trade  or 
agriculture.  With  regard  to  travellers, 
their  only  notion  was  that  they  were  to 
be  killed.  Justice  and  honesty  were 
unknown.  A  curious  side  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  one  upon  which  Zebehr  fre¬ 
quently  touched,  was  that  these  virtues 
were  only  unknown  ;  when  known  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  appreciated.  The 
dialects  of  the  people  were  very  various. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  chiefs,  Zebehr  himself 
learned  sixteen,  but  he  was  still  con¬ 
stantly  obliged  to  use  interpreters.  Re¬ 
ligion  varied  no  less  than  the  dialects. 
Everything  had  its  share  of  worship 
from  one  tribe  or  another  ;  but  the  di¬ 
versity  of  religion  was  not  so  serious  an 
obstacle  to  Zebehr’s  schemes  as  the  di¬ 
versity  of  language.  Devotees  were  not 
bigoted  ;  and  if  fire  failed  to  answer  the 
prayers  addressed  to  it,  water  received 
a  sacrifice.  ”  Perhaps  he  is  out  hunt¬ 
ing,”  “  Perhaps  he  sleeps,”  was  often 
the  cry  of  their  impatience,  and  their 
conversion  appears  to  have  been  quite 
as  rapid  as  the  conversion  of  the  idola- 
tors  of  old.  Though  Zebehr  was  an 
ardent  believer  in  his  own  faith,  he  did 
not  at  first  attempt  to  proselytize  : 
“They  were  too  ignorant,”  he  said. 
The  first  necessity  was  to  procure  order, 
and  to  do  this,  however  peaceful  his 
desires,  he  had  to  be  strong  himself. 
Within  a  few  days  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  sultanate  most  of  the  neighboring 


*  ‘  ‘  But  of  most  universal  employment  among 
them  is  human  fat.  .  .  .  The  carcases  of  all 
who  fall  in  battle  are  distributed  upon  the 
battle-field,  and  are  prepared  by  drying  for 
transport  to  the  homes  of  their  conquerors. 
They  drive  their  prisoners  before  them  with¬ 
out  remorse,  as  butchers  would  drive  sheep  to 
the  shambles,  and  these  are  only  reserved  to 
fall  victims  on  a  later  day  to  their  horrible  and 
sickening  greediness.”  (“  Cannibalism  of 
Manbuttoos Schweinfurth’s  “  Heart  of 
Africa,”  p.  93.) 
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States  oGfered  him  their  submission. 
Among  these  were  Angato,  Handa, 
Kutwaka,  Abd-el*Bari,  Dahoot,  Naka.  ' 
Wugghi  alone  was  hostile ;  but  after 
seven  days’  fighting  it  was  subdued.  In 
two  months  the  country  for  as  far  as 
could  be  travelled  in  twenty  days  was 
at  peace.  Zebehr  then  called  a  council 
of  all  the  chiefs  who  had  entered  into 
treaty  with  him,  and  spoke  to  them, 
saying  :  ”  I  have  made  peace  now  in 
your  country.”  They  answered  :  ”  It 
is  fortunate  for  us  that  you  have  come 
to  rule  in  our  country.”  He  said: 

You  see  I  have  done  this  because  with 
a  few  of  my  soldiers  I  am  strong.  It  is 
not  numbers  but  wisdom  which  makes 
my  strength.  Give  me  now,  therefore, 
your  young  men,  and  I  will  train  them 
to  fight  like  my  soldiers.  1  will  arm 
them,  and  we  shall  no  more  be  many 
weak  States,  but  one  strong  State."  At 
this  the  chiefs  were  very  pleased.  They 
sent  their  young  men  to  him  to  be  train* 
cd  ;  he  caused  arms  to  be  sent  down 
from  Egypt,  and  formed  an  array.  It 
reached  eventually  to  the  number  of 
12,000,  and  how  it  was  recruited  will 
be  seen  ;  but  at  this  period  everything 
was  in  an  embryonic  state.  All  the 
organization  and  training  were  still  to 
do.  His  own  soldiers  served  as  a 
nucleus,  and  the  king’s  sons,  with  their 
picked  followers,  who  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  use  European 
arms,  were  good  material  to  begin  with. 
Simultaneously  with  the  formation  of 
an  army,  he  labored  to  instil  the  first 
principles  of  agriculture  and  internal 
trade.  His  soldiers,  who  represented 
the  only  Government  officials,  were 
used  for  many  purposes.  Before  the 
rains  he  divided  all  that  he  had,  and 
sent  them  round  to  the  principal  chiefs, 
saying :  "  Now  collect  your  people, 
and  clear  the  ground  of  its  weeds  ;  for 
the  rains  are  coming,  and  seeds  must  be 
sown  in  the  open  places.”  Processes 
of  cultivation  had  been  till  then  un¬ 
known.  The  natives  had  gathered 
enough  to  eat  from  seed  scattered  any* 
how  among  the  brambles.  When  they 
saw  the  difference  in  their  crops,  after 
sowing  in  ground  which  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  cleared,  they  were  filled  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  It  appears  to  have  been  none 
the  less  necessary  to  send  soldiers  every 
year  to  see  the  work  done  ;  otherwise 


excuses  used  to  come  that  the  people 
were  out  hunting,  or  busy,  or  that  they 
forgot.  Zebehr  afterward  adopted  the 
principle  of  making  every  chief  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  own  district,  and  lent  sol¬ 
diers  as  a  favor  to  help  in  the  work, 
causing  nearly  all  taxes  to  be  paid  in 
corn.  Fertile  as  the  country  was,  it  was, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  irregularities 
of  uncultivated  districts,  and  to  steady 
the  supply  of  food  was  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  progress.  To  further  this 
end  he  himself  gave  some  study  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  natural  products  of  the  soil. 
By  the  time  he  left  his  people  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  were  best  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  nation  of  farmers. 

With  regard  to  trade,  he  described 
with  a  smile  how  he  had  with  his  own 
hands  arranged  many  and  many  a 
market.  He  used  to  talk  with  the 
chiefs,  explaining  that  instead  of  being 
enemies  they  were  indeed  the  brothers 
of  their  neighbors,  and  useful  one  to 
another  as  the  sons  of  a  house.  "  When 
you  fight,  both  are  hurt,  both  lose  the 
dead  and  wounded,  the  young  men  of 
both  are  made  prisoners  ;  but  when  you 
trade,  both  are  richer,  for  each  gives 
that  which  has  no  value  to  him,  and  re¬ 
ceives  that  which  he  wants.  Come 
now,  make  a  market ;  buy  and  sell  with 
your  brothers.”  So  he  reasoned  with 
them  till  some  said :  "  A  market ! 

Show  us  what  it  is."  And  he  took  sol¬ 
diers,  and  arranged  the  natives  in  rows 
with  their  goods,  saying,  as  if  they  were 
children,  "  Sit  there  and  sell  and 
sent  soldiers  out  into  the  country  to  tell 
the  people  that  they  could  come  and  ex¬ 
change  that  which  they  had  for  that 
which  they  wanted.  Then  he  persuaded 
them  to  do  the  same  every  week,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week,  in  order  that  all 
might  know  when  to  come.  Little  by 
little  the  convenience  of  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  and  people  came  from  such  dis¬ 
tances  that  chiefs  who  lived  far  off  com¬ 
plained  that  they  spent  all  their  time  in 
travelling  to  and  fro.  Whenever  this 
happened  Zebehr  took  his  opportunity, 
and  said  :  "  Then  make  a  market  in 
your  own  country,  and  let  others  travel 
to  you.”  Thus  by  degrees  markets 
were  established  right  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  notions  of  peace  were  spread 
side  by  side  with  notions  of  trade.  I 
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asked  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  market  dues.  The  Pasha  smiled  at 
my  ignorance.  “  I  did  not  want  to  pre¬ 
vent  trade,”  he  said  ;  “  I  wanted  to  en¬ 
courage  it.”  The  only  taxes  that  he 
imposed  were  paid  in  the  produce  which 
happened  to  be  most  plentiful  in  the 
district  —  usually  corn,  tamarinds,  or 
honey.  The  tribute  was  very  small  and 
not  regularly  exacted.  In  good  years  it 
was  paid  ;  in  bad  years  he  did  not  in¬ 
sist  upon  it.  Some  tribute  was  neces¬ 
sary,  or  the  people  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  governed  ;  but  regu¬ 
larity  of  payment  in  bad  seasons  would 
have  been  alike  out  of  their  power,  and 
beyond  their  comprehension.  “  The 
governor,”  the  Pasha  frequently  said, 
”  must  understand  those  he  governs. 
Laws  good  for  one  people  are  bad  for 
another.  That  is  why  the  Turks  will 
never  hold  the  Soudan.  They  do  not 
know  the  Soudanese,  and  they  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.” 
"  But  if  you  imposed  no  regular  taxes, 
how  did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ?”  “  That  was  by  my  own 

trade  ;  you  will  understand,  when  1 
come  to  speak  of  it.  I  was  a  merchant 
working  for  myself — not  an  official  paid 
by  the  people.  It  was  to  my  advantage 
and  their  advantage  to  have  the  country 
in  good  order.’’ 

Much  as  Zebehr  desired  peace,  he 
found  war  forced  upon  him.  To  these 
earlier  years  of  his  government  belong 
various  campaigns  against  the  native 
chiefs  lying  to  the  south  and  east.  One 
of  the  most  important  appears  to  have 
been  a  campaign  against  Moto,  king  of 
Indagu.  Some  years  before,  while 
Zebehr  was  still  at  Dyourn,  his  cousin 
Mansour  had  led  a  disastrous  expedition 
southward  toward  the  territory  of  In¬ 
dagu.  Moto  had  surprised  the  camp 
in  the  night,  and  massacred  Mansour 
and  his  followers.  Zebehr  had  at  the 
thne  collected  a  few  soldiers,  and 
marched  down  to  avenge  his  cousin  ; 
but  his  force  was  too  small,  and  he  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  without  effecting 
anything  decisive.  There  was  therefore 
an  old-standing  grudge  between  him  and 
Moto,  and  one  of  his  first  opponents 
when  he  was  established  in  Mandugba 
was  this  formidable  chief.  Moto  an¬ 
noyed  him  by  many  attacks  upon  his 


frontier,  but,  warned  by  experience, 
Zebehr  waited  to  have  his  army  organ¬ 
ized  before  he  marched  out  against  him. 
When  he  judged  himself  ready  he  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  the  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  Moto’s  entire  defeat.  All  his 
followers  fell  away  from  him,  and  his 
neighbors  were  so  much  impressed  by 
the  terrible  force  of  Zebehr’s  disciplined 
troops,  armed  with  European  weapons, 
that,  far  from  allying  themselves  with 
him,  they  refused  to  receive  him  after 
his  defeat.  He  fled  from  chief  to  chief, 
but  none  would  take  pity  upon  him  ; 
none  would  hide  him  from  Zebehr ; 
none  would  even  give  him  f9od.  His 
own  country  was  ruined  with  war,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  his  ex¬ 
tremity,  he  came  with  his  two  sons  and 
his  brother,  and  entered  Zebehr’s  camp. 
Zebehr  doubted  at  first,  and  said  :  ”  Is 
this  Moto?”  He  replied:  “I  am 
Moto.”  ”  What  !  you  offend  me  and 
make  war  upon  me,  and  then  you  come 
like  this,  without  guards,  into  my 
camp  ?”  Moto  replied  :  ”  I  know  what 
I  do,  and  I  have  my  reasons.  Of  my 
friends  none  will  receive  me.  They 
were  friends  only  while  I  was  great. 
Now  they  all  fear  before  you.  My 
country  is  ruined.  My  people  have  fled 
from  me.  I  care  no  more  for  my  life, 
and  I  have  come  to  give  myself  up  with¬ 
out  condition.  Do  as  you  will  with  me 
and  mine  ?”  He  spoke  at  more  length 
in  the  same  strain,  and  when  he  had 
finished  Zebehr  said  :  ”  Moto,  you  are 
a  king.  You  are  not  a  slave.  I  will  do 
none  of  these  things.”  He  sent  him  to 
a  tent,  and  sent  food  and  clothes  to  him 
and  to  his  sons,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  treated  as  a  king.  After  two 
days  he  caused  him  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence  again,  and  said  :  ”  Moto, 
you  killed  Mansour  ?”  And  Moto  said  : 
”  Yes.”  “  And  you  have  made  war 
upon  me  and  annoyed  my  people  ?’  ’ 
And  Moto  said  :  “  I  have  done  it.” 
‘‘  Very  well ;  now  these  things  are 
avenged,  and  you  are  pardoned,  and  we 
will  be  at  peace  together.  I  will  not 
take  your  life  ;  I  will  not  send  your 
sons  into  slavery  ;  but  you  shall  go  back 
and  be  king  in  your  own  country,  and 
great  in  the  eyes  of  your  people.  Only, 
1  require  of  you  three  things  :  that  you 
shall  rule  your  people  no  more  by  the 
spear,  but  by  wisdom  ;  that  you  shall 
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keep  your  roads  safe  and  open  to  travel¬ 
lers  ;  and  that  if  you  like  my  treatment 
of  you,  you  will  be  my  friend."  Moto 
asked,  "  What  tribute  ?*'  He  said  : 
“  Go,  gather  your  people  ;  teach  them 
to  plant,  and  to  buy,  and  to  sell ;  and 
when  all  is  in  order,  after  three  years, 
you  shall  pay  a  tribute  of  corn."  So 
Moto’s  people  gathered  again,  and  he 
returned  to  his  country  and  reigned 
over  it  for  eight  jears,  till  he  died  ;  and 
he  gave  Zebehr  no  more  trouble,  but 
after  three  years  paid  tribute  as  was  re¬ 
quired.  It  was  Zebehr’s  habit  in  all 
these  little  wars  to  give  a  conquered 
people  three  years  in  which  to  recover, 
before  he  exacted  tribute.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  they  required  that  length  of 
time,  for  in  the  year  of  war  their  crops 
were  usually  destroyed  ;  in  the  second 
year  they  needed,  after  their  miseries, 
to  sow  and  reap  for  themselves  ;  in  the 
third  year  it  was  time  enough  for  them 
to  give  him  some  share  of  the  harvest. 
By  observing  this  rule  he  secured  a 
double  purpose  :  making  himself  popu¬ 
lar,  and  surrounding  himself  by  flourish¬ 
ing  villages,  with  which  he  could  trade, 
instead  of  desolate  and  ruined  people 
who,  driven  by  distress,  must  have 
given  him  trouble  by  perpetual  raids. 
In  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  his  policy 
he  claimed  no  admiration  for  leniency, 
but  described  it  as  being,  what  he  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  that  all  profitable  re¬ 
lations  between  the  governed  and  the 
governing  must  be,  “  their  advantage 
and  my  advantage." 

After  the  campaign  with  Moto  he 
marched  through  some  portions  of  the 
Nyam-Nyam  country,*  his  object  being, 
however,  not  to  fight,  but  to  negotiate, 
and  he  made  friendly  alliances  with 
chiefs  of  Urihaimo,  Sabanga,  Abdinga, 
and  other  territories  lying  to  the  south. 
He  dwelt  constantly  in  his  narrative 


*  The  geographical  limits  of  this  unexplored 
territory  will  no  doubt  before  long  be  defined 
upon  the  south  as  they  are  toward  the  north. 
I  asked  the  Pasha  if  it  extended  as  far  south  as 
the  Congo.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Congo,  but  consulted  with  the  young  Nyam- 
Nyam  who  had  already  given  information 
alMut  cannibalism,  and  repeated  from  his  lips 
the  statement  that  the  southern  boundary  of 
Nyam-Nyam  is  an  immense  river  called  the 
“Gungua."  Whether  this  represents  Congo 
or  "  Mobangi,”  or  some  other  river  unmarked 
on  our  maps,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion. 


upon  the  uselessness  of  fighting  with  the 
natives  :  "  There  is  nothing  to  gain  by 

war.  You  only  desolate  the  country 
and  frighten  the  people,  so  that  they 
will  trade  no  more.  Everything  is  done 
by  wit,  nothing  by  force ;  in  those 
regions  the  strong  are  the  wise."  The 
latter  places  that  have  been  named  are 
the  great  slaving  districts,  and  it  was  at 
this  point  that  he  made  his  first  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  a  subject  which 

was,  of  course,  often  in  my  mind  : 
"  People  say  of  me  that  I  have  been  a 
slave-trader.  It  is  most  untrue.  I  have 
never  sold  slaves.  Those  who  say  it  do 
not  understand  what  my  position  was." 
We  were  interrupted  at  the  moment, 
and  when  I  next  saw  the  Pasha  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  order  of  his  narrative,  which 
I  did  not  break. 

About  this  time  another  war  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  support  of  his  father-in-law 
Tikima,  who  continued  to  live  in  very 
friendly  relations  with  him,  and  to  send 
every  year  caravan  loads  of  honey  and 
corn  and  ivory  to  the  daughter  Zebehr 
had  married.  About  two  years  after 
the  campaign  with  Moto,  Zebehr  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  Tikima  to  say 
that  he  was  being  destro)ed  by  a  people 
who  came  from  under  the  ground.  He 
prayed  Zebehr  to  come  down  quickly 
and  save  him.  Zebehr  marched  down 
with  2,000  soldiers,  and  met  Tikima  on 
the  way.  He  was  flying  from  his  home, 
and  trembling  with  fear.  Zebehr  asked 
him  from  whom  he  fled,  and  Tikima 
answered  that  he  could  not  tell  him — 
that  this  people  who  had  attacked  him 
were  like  no  other  people.  They  came 
from  under  the  ground,  and  fell  upon 
him.  When  he  wished  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  they  fled,  and  disappeared  again 
into  the  ground  ;  but  none  knew,  ex¬ 
cept  for  this,  whence  they  came  nor 
whither  they  went.  At  one  time  he 
looked  and  saw  crowds,  at  another  time 
there  were  none,  and  he  could  no  longer 
live  in  his  kingdom  for  fear  of  them. 
Zebehr  said  :  ‘‘  Very  well  !  Rise  now 
and  come  with  me,  and  show  me  when 
next  they  come  "  Tikima  led  him  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  attacks 
were  usually  made,  and  Zebehr  saw 
truly  enough,  as  Tikima  had  said,  men 
coming  up  in  swarms  out  of  the  ground. 
He  said  nothing,  but  searched  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  found  an  entrance 
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to  extensive  caves.  The  mystery  be¬ 
came  clear.  He  concealed  his  soldiers 
in  the  brushwood  round  the  mouth  of 
the  caves,  allowed  the  cave-dwellers  to 
pass  unmolested  up  to  the  attack,  and 
cut  off  their  retreat,  with  the  result 
which  was  to  be  expected.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  without  conditions. 
When  they  offered  their  submission  to 
Zebehr,  and  asked  for  his  terms,  he  said 
that  he  wanted  nothing  from  them  ex¬ 
cept  a  promise  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
future,  and  that  they  should  show  him 
their  homes,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  hidden  from  all  strangers’  eyes. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  he  saw  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  caves  in  which  they  lived. 
They  were  probably,  he  imagined,  partly 
natural,  but  they  had  been  finished  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  artificial  constructions  of 
surprising  beauty  and  extent.  They 
were  more  than  fifty  feet  in  height  ; 
light  was  admitted  from  above,  and  a 
little  brook  ran  through  them.  He  did 
not  follow  it  to  its  further  end,  but  was 
filled  with  amazement  by  what  he  saw. 
“  Are  you  then  a  great  people,  a  nation 
of  architects  and  stonecutters  ?”  he 
asked  ;  “  or  how  else  did  you  make 
what  I  see  before  me  ?”  They  replied 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  it,  except 
that  long  ago  their  fathers  had  found  it, 
and  that  they  themselves  had  lived  and 
increased  there  for  many  generations. 
They  did  not,  as  Zebehr  perceived,  use 
the  caves  really  for  dwellings,  but  con¬ 
structed  little  straw  huts  for  habitations 
within  them.  They  lived  chiefly  upon 
corn,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  which 
grew  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  not 
hitherto  molested  or  had  any  dealings 
with  other  races.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  Grundi.  I  did  not  inquire  the 
cause  of  their  quarrel  with  Tikima,  but 
they  troubled  him  no  more,  and  Zebehr 
never  heard  of  them  again. 

A  war  which  was  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  to  him  was  the  conquest  of 
Hofrat-en-Nahas,  on  his  northern  fron¬ 
tier,  which  gave  him  possession  of  ex¬ 
tensive  copper  mines,  and  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  his  revenue.  I  failed  to  fix 
the  exact  date  and  sequence  of  events  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  rule,  but  it  was  at 
some  period  between  the  first  wars  and 
the  conquest  of  Hofrat-en-Nahas  that 
he  undertook  the  reform  which  he  con¬ 


sidered  to  be  the  most  essential  of  all 
that  he  effected.  This  was  the  opening 
and  protection  of  all  his  roads ;  an 
achievement  which  involved  nothing  less 
than  the  suppression  of  man-hunting 
throughout  his  territory.  It  was  the 
first  decided  step  in  the  policy  which 
afterward  guided  his  whole  career.  He 
spoke  of  it  at  times  as  being  in  fact  his 
only  policy.  “  In  the  countries  and 
among  the  peoples  that  I  have  described 
to  you,”  he  said,  ”  one  man  can  do  lit¬ 
tle  ;  but  what  he  can  do  is  to  open  the 
door  to  civilization,  and  civilization  will 
do  the  rest.” 

He  had  all  an  enlightened  trader’s 
faith  in  trade  as  a  civilizing  medium. 
He  believed  that  where  trade  flowed 
unimpeded,  peace,  order,  knowledge, 
and  every  blessing  of  organized  society 
must  follow  in  its  train  ;  and  that  which 
he  spoke  of  most  definitely,  with  a  mod¬ 
est  and  yet  contented  self-respect  as  the 
achievement  of  a  not  altogether  wasted 
life,  was  that  he  had  opened  new  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  commerce  of  the  civilized 
world.  ”  You  will  see.  as  I  tell  you  of 
my  history,”  he  said,  “  that  every  great 
war  I  undertook  was  for  this  end.  This 
was  the  condition  of  every  treaty  with  a 
native  chief  ;  for  this  I  fought  with  the 
Rezigats,  for  this  I  conquered  Darfour. 
I  had  no  other  quarrel  with  the  Arabs, 
I  wanted  nothing  else  from  the  Sultan 
of  Darfour,  than  that  they  should  put 
down  man-hunting  on  their  roads,  and 
allow  the  caravans  to  pass  in  peace.” 
The  suppression  of  slave-hunting  was 
only  incidental  to  the  opening  of  the 
roads,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary.* 
It  was  not  upon  grounds  of  sentiment 
and  morality,  but  as  a  matter  of  politi¬ 
cal  compulsion,  that  Zebehr  first  treated 
the  question.  Any  statesman  will  un¬ 
derstand,  he  said,  ”  that  to  govern  a 
country  in  which  slave-hunting  is  per¬ 
mitted  is  an  impossibility.  You  must 
put  it  down  before  you  can  have  either 
order  or  industry.” 

VV'hat  he  effected  at  first  in  his  own 


*  When  Gordon  went  down  into  the  Western 
Soudan  the  opening  of  communication  and 
the  suppression  of  slave-hunting  were  the  two 
objects  at  which  he  was  especially  directed  to 
aim.  It  was  a  curious  experience  to  hear 
Zebehr  Pasha  speak  of  these  same  things  as 
not  only  the  ideal,  but  in  some  degree  the  ac¬ 
complished  work  of  his  lifetime. 
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country  was  done,  as  usual,  by  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  chiefs.  He 
waited  only  to  feel  himself  firmly  estab* 
lished  before  he  called  them  to  a  great 
meeting  at  Mandugba.  Every  chief  was 
requested  to  bring  an  interpreter,  and 
before  seeing  the  chiefs  Zebehr  received 
the  interpreters  one  by  one.  He  ob¬ 
tained  information  from  each,  of  the 
habits  and  wants  of  the  tribe  he  repre¬ 
sented,  and  sent  presents  to  every  chief 
of  the  goods  described  as  being  valuable 
to  him.  After  this  he  received  the 
chiefs  collectively  at  a  great  and  formal 
meeting,  in  which  he  addressed  them. 
The  interpreters  were  present,  in  order 
that  his  words  might  not  be  lost,  and 
he  spoke  for  several  hours.  The  bene- 
fita  of  civilization,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  attainment  by  means  of  foreign 
trade,  formed  the  subject  of  the  first 
half  of  a  speech  which  he  had  carefully 
prepared.  The  lines  of  it  appear  to 
have  been  simple  enough  for  even  that 
primitive  audience,  yet  they  are  not  un¬ 
familiar  as  the  theme  of  more  civilized 
eloquence  :  “  Here  you  have  ivory,  and 
feathers,  and  skins ;  and  you  want 
cloth,  and  beads,  and  knives.  In  the 
countries  of  other  men  they  have  cloth, 
and  beads,  and  knives  ;  and  they  want 
ivory,  and  feathers,  and  skins.  Let 
them  come  among  you,  bringing  those 
things  which  you  want,  and  carrying 
away  that  which  they  want  ;  and  thus 
all  men  are  the  richer.”  Liberty  to 
produce  and  exchange  was,  in  fact,  his 
aim.  The  working  of  fear  and  preju¬ 
dice,  which  fifty  years  ago  kept  English¬ 
men  starving  while  shiploads  of  corn  lay 
ready  in  the  harbors  of  the  world  for 
their  use,  was  the  same  in  the  minds  of 
the  native  chiefs  as  in  the  minds  of  our 
landowners  ;  but  the  duty  for  the  repeal 
of  which  Zebehr  pleaded  was  a  duty  of 
blood.  The  second  half  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  to  practical  measures.  If 
the  chiefs  desired  the  advantages  upon 
which  he  had  dwelt,  and  if  they  cared 
for  his  friendship  and  support,  they 
must  become  each  one  responsible  for 
the  roads  of  his  own  territory.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  raiding  one  upon  an¬ 
other  for  slaves,  no  more  attacks  upon 
travellers,  no  feeble  excuses  in  which 
the  fault  was  laid  upon  a  neighbor  ;  but 
a  clear  understanding  that  each  kept 
order  among  his  people,  and  became 


personally  answerable  for  the  lives  of 
travellers.  If  these  conditions  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  Zebehr  undertook  on  his  part 
to  give  each  one  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  to  help  him  in  the  maintenance 
of  authority,  to  continue  to  them  such 
presents  as  he  had  already  given,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  in  war,  and  to  be  their  friend 
in  peace.  The  chiefs  accepted  his  pro¬ 
posals,  and  from  that  time  slave-hunting 
began  to  be  put  down  in  the  whole  of 
his  immediate  dominions.  It  gave  him 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  There  were 
complications  into  the  narration  of 
which  time  forbade  him  to  enter  ;  but 
within  four  years  he  was  able  to  say  that 
it  was  abolished  in  his  country.  Later, 
when  he  conquered  Hofrat-en-Nahas, 
he  applied  the  same  system,  with  the 
same  promise  of  success,  to  the  north¬ 
ern  district,  which  swarmed  with  slave- 
hunters.  Events  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  full  development  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  there.  He  never  touched,  nor 
attempted  to  touch,  the  practice  of 
slave-hunting  farther  south  in  Utihamo's 
country  ;  but  as  his  power  spread  his 
name  became  a  protection,  and  was 
used  even  as  far  as  the  equatorial  prov¬ 
ince.  His  treaties  with  the  native 
chiefs  provided  always  for  the  passage 
of  caravans  ;  and  those  chiefs  who  had 
no  treaty  with  him  still  feared  to  molest 
a  traveller  covered  by  his  name.  The 
word  “  Zebehr”  became  the  “  open 
sesame”  of  wild  districts.  It  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  safe  conduct,  and  was  used  as 
a  password  by  caravans  which  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of.  If  asked  from 
whom  they  came,  all  merchants  answer¬ 
ed  ”  From  Zebehr.”  Slave  caravans, 
as  well  as  others,  profited  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  it  is,  the  Pasha  asserts,  in 
this  way  that  his  wide  reputation  for 
slaving  was  built  up.* 

The  opening  of  the  roads  in  his  coun¬ 
try  drew  with  it  naturally  another  re¬ 
form — namely,  the  substitution  of  some 
organized  system  of  justice  for  the 
native  chaos  of  individual  reprisals. 
Hitherto  every  man  had  avenged  his 
own  wrongs.  So  long  as  this  continued 
the  chiefs  were  liable  to  perpetual  feuds. 
”  I  had  to  persuade  them,”  the  Pasha 

•  See,  in  ”  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,”  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  a  slave  caravan,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  belong  to  *'  Zebehr,”  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  property  of  Gordon’s  own  officers. 
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said,  that  my  people’s  wrong  was  my 
wrong,  and  that  I  would  avenge  it.”  A 
certain  number  of  soldiers  were  told  off 
as  police.  Courts  of  justice  were  estab* 
lished  in  all  the  principal  market-towns, 
and  the  natives  were  instructed  to  carry 
complaints  of  wrong-doing  to  them. 
The  object  of  these  courts  was  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  settle  quarrels  between  one 
tribe  and  another,  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  disturbed  state 
of  the  country.  The  laws  were  drawn 
up  by  a  council  of  ten  men  learned  in 
the  Koran,  who  formed  a  superior  court 
in  the  town  of  Mandugba  itself.  The 
minor  courts  were  composed  of  four 
members,  also  learned  in  the  Koran, 
but  having  only  an  administrative  au¬ 
thority.  These  wise  men  came  from 
Egypt  by  Zebehr’s  invitation,  and  he 
left  the  forming  of  his  code  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  only 
desiring  that  the  laws  should  be  based 
upon  the  Koran  and  giving  such  in¬ 
formation  as  his  experience  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  native  life  rendered  valuable. 
Judged  from  the  Western  point  of  view 
these  laws  were  primitive  enough.  They 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  old  confusion 
of  retaliation  with  justice,  and  ”  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  seems 
to  have  been  the  informing  spirit.  Still, 
they  embodied  the  principle  by  which 
society  is  kept  together,  that  wrong¬ 
doing  is  an  offence  against  the  State  ; 
and  barbarous  as  they  were,  they  were 
less  cruel  than  were  our  own  laws  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Murder 
alone  was  judged  deserving  of  death  ; 
theft  on  the  third  offence  was  punished 
by  chopping  ofif  the  hand  ;  slave-hunt¬ 
ing  by  flogging  and  imprisonment.  The 
last  penalty  was  applicable  to  foreigners 
as  well  as  to  natives.  Turks  and  Egyp¬ 
tians  convicted  of  slave-hunting  were 
flogged  and  imprisoned,  and  the  Turks 
especially  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

.  After  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
justice,  Zebehr  introduced  various  other 
measures  tending  to  the  union  and  paci¬ 
fication  of  the  country.  He  prevailed 
with  the  tribes  to  abandon  the  custom 
of  eating  human  flesh.  He  encouraged 
them  to  intermarry.  He  established 
schools  of  Arabic  in  the  towns,  where 
the  Mussulman  religion  was,  of  course, 
taught,  and  encouraged  the  chiefs  to 
send  their  sons  to  him  to  be  educated. 


”  When  we  all  speak  one  language,”  he 
used  to  say  to  them,  ”  we  shall  be  one 
people.”  He  himself  lived  at  this  time 
in  some  State.  He  had  seventy-five 
kings’  sons  in  his  own  bodyguard,  and 
made  a  practice  of  constantly  speaking 
with  them  about  the  things  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  thus  preparing  their  minds  for  the 
reception  of  ideas  concerning  wisdom 
and  religion.  He  was  careful  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran  was  among  the  last  things  that 
he  caused  to  be  done,  considering  that 
it  could  only  be  received  when  the  mind 
of  the  people  was  in  some  degree  raised 
from  the  primitive  condition  of  savage. 

”  I  see  your  great  steamships  pass  the 
straits,”  the  Pasha  said  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion.  ”  If  the  ship  IS  to  make  a  pros¬ 
perous  voyage  the  captain  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  watchful.  His  eye  must  be  open 
for  every  wind  ;  he  must  think  of  every¬ 
thing.  The  ship  has  many  parts,  but 
he  directs  them  all.  All  depends  on 
the  brain  of  one  man,  and  his  wisdom  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  wind  and 
the  sea.  Now,  a  steamship  is  only  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  a  kingdom  is  made 
up  of  men.  A  king  has  to  deal  with  all 
their  tempers,  changes,  and  desires.  It 
is  more  difficult.  He  must  watch  for 
them  as  the  captain  watches  for  his 
ship.  He  must  see  from  what  quarter 
the  storm  is  coming.  He  must  know 
when  to  make  progress.  He  must  keep 
all  in  order.  If  he  watches  well  and  is 
wise,  his  kingdom  prospers.” 

Zebehr’s  ship  of  State  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  been  making  progress 
through  smooth  seas  with  favoring 
winds.  As  a  trading  venture  his  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Mandugba  had  proved  a 
magnificent  success.  The  natives  traded 
with  him  confidently,  bringing  money, 
ostrich  feathers,  gum.  tamarinds,  honey, 
wax,  and  all  other  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  quantities,  to  his  stations.  His 
custom  was  always  to  pay  good  prices, 
which  was  to  his  profit  as  well  as  theirs, 
and  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  constantly 
increasing  stock.  Other  merchants,  he 
said,  failed  to  see  that  if  they  did  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  larger  scale  it  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  the  smaller  profit.  As  he 
perceived  this  simple  truth,  he  found, 
according  to  his  favorite  .formula,  his 
advantage  and  native  advantage  in  lib¬ 
eral  dealings.  He  had  come  to  look 
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upon  his  settlement  in  those  countries 
as  permanent,  and  he  neither  cheated 
the  natives  nor  lied  to  them,  as  one  who 
thought  never  to  see  their  faces  again, 
but  lived  among  them  simply  and  hon¬ 
estly,  as  among  his  fellows.  Thus,  he 
says,  they  learned  to  trust  him,  and 
brought  him  the  best  they  could  obtain. 
As  king  he  had  hunters  of  his  own  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  chase  of  ele¬ 
phants,  lions,  leopards,  antelopes,  the 
rhinoceros — to  whose  horn  the  tradition 
current  in  Marco  Polo’s^  days  still  at¬ 
taches,  that  no  poison  can  be  drunk 
from  it  unperceived,  and  which  is  in 
consequence  extremely  valuable — live 
giraffes,  ostriches,  and  all  other  wild 
animals  prized  either  for  tusk,  or  feath¬ 
ers,  or  skin  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
iron  in  the  country,  and  he  had  copper 
mines  which  he  worked.  While  on  the 
one  hand  material  flowed  in  to  him 
plentifully,  the  results  of  his  general 
policy  made  themselves  felt  and  gave 
him  the  market  for  it  which  he  needed. 
The  reports  of  quiet  roads  brought  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  numbers  of  caravans, 
who  paid  in  European  goods  and  money 
for  the  raw  commodities  they  took  away. 

It  was  upon  entering  into  these  com¬ 
mercial  questions  that  we  first  spoke 
freely  about  the  slave-trade.  The  Pasha 
absolutely  denies  that  participation  in  it 
with  which  he  is  usually  accredited.  I 
spared  him  none  of  the  reports  generally 
spread  about  him  on  the  subject.  '*  I 
am  not  a  baby,  and  I  thank  you  for 
being  honest  with  me,"  was  his  answer 
to  an  apology  with  which  1  prefaced  the 
reading  of  the  hard  passages  which  refer 
to  him  in  Gordon's  early  letters  and 
diaries,  and  I  met  him  with  absolute 
candor  on  that  ground.  It  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  it  was  useless  to  speak 
unless  we  spoke  frankly.  He  was  al¬ 
ready  to  some  extent  familiar  with  Gor¬ 
don's  statements.  Many  of  them  had 
been  translated  into  Arabic.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  them  he  had  to  answer  generally 
that  they  were  based  partly  upon  false 
reports  and  partly  upon  misconception, 
which  Gordon  himself  afterward  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  a  very  different  tone 
would  be  perceived  in  what  Gordon  said 
of  him  during  the  last  four  months  of 
his  life.*  Zebehr  himself  estimated 


*  I  think  this  may  be  considered  to  be  borne 


Gordon  as  one  of  those  men  of  whom 
there  are  few  in  every  age  and  nation  : 
"  a  character  which  is  the  character  we 
reverence  in  the  saints  of  our  religion, 
as  no  doubt  you  reverence  it  in  yours  ; 
one  whom  I  found  by  all  report  and  by 
my  knowledge  of  him  to  have  no  fear  of 
those  in  authority,  and  to  care  more  for 
the  poor  than  the  rich.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  have  governed  the  Soudan 
for  that  reason,  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor.  But  two  things  misled  him  :  he 
imagined  that  every  one  was  as  good  as 
himself,  and  acted  often  rashly,  from 
the  heart  trusting  those  who  were  un¬ 
worthy  ;  also,  he  did  not  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  well,  and  was  therefore  liable  to 
both  deceived  and  distrusted."  As 
concerned  the  stories  about  himself, 
Zebehr  maintained  that  Gordon  had 
been  deceived — as  he  was  with  regard  to 
the  young  Suleiman — in  great  part  pur¬ 
posely,  by  those  whose  interest  it  was, 
notably  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Idris 
Abtar,  of  whom  there  is  more  presently 
to  relate,  and  by  a  nephew  of  Zebehr’s 
called  Said  Wat  Hussein,  one  of  the 
mauvais  sujets  who  exist  in  every  family, 
and  who  was  subsequently  found  out 
and  executed  by  Gordon’s  orders  for 
p>erjury.  "You  may  well  imagine," 
the  Pasha  said,  "  that  in  Mandugba,  as 
everywhere. else,  there  were  evil-doers 
who  had  to  be  punished  these  evil¬ 
doers  hated  me  ;  and  there  were  others 
of  the  Egyptians  who  came  down  to  me 
dissatisfied  with  what  I  had  done  for 
them,  or  jealous  of  my  success.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  name  them. 
No  mao  rises  to  greatness  without  ene¬ 
mies,  and  all  these  were  glad  to  speak 
evil  of  me.  Many,  too,  who  seemed 
friendly  in  order  that  they  might  rise 
themselves  while  I  was  great,  were  ready 
to  slander  the  fallen.  What  you  have 
read  was  written  while  Gordon  still  knew 
me  only  by  report.  Before  be  went  up 
to  Khartoum  the  last  time,  we  met  in 


out  by  what  refers  to  Zebehr  in  Gordon’s  last 
diary,  by  his  naming  one  of  the  Khartoum 
steamers  "  Zebehr,”  and  by  the  request  for 
Zebehr’s  presence,  which  so  surprised  the 
public  at  the  time.  When  Sir  E.  Baring  re¬ 
quested  Gordon  to  consider  the  whole  question 
carefully,  and  to  state  in  one  telegram  what  he 
recommended,  Gordon  telegraphed :  “  The 
combination  of  Zebehr  and  myself  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  success.  To  do  any  good 
we  must  be  together,  and  that  without  delay." 
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Sir  Evelyn  Baring’s  presence,  and  had 
a  full  personal  explanation.  At  the  end 
of  it  we  shook  hands  and  were  friends, 
and  you  know  that  Gordon  wanted  the 
Government  to  send  me  up  to  him  at 
Khartoum.  I  count  it  as  a  great  p>er- 
sonal  misfortune  that  he  was  killed. 
Had  he  lived,  I  should  have  had  a  very 
valuable  friend." 

On  the  general  question  of  slavery 
Zebehr’s  mind  appeared  to  be  in  the  at¬ 
titude  which  was  taken  by  the  ordinary 
English  mind  in  the  second  decade  of 
this  century,  when  we  had  carried 
through  successful  negotiations  with 
Spain  and  Portugal  for  putting  down 
the  slave-trade,  and  still  refused  to  con¬ 
template  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies.  He  argued  that  no  order  is 
possible  in  a  country  where  slave-hunt¬ 
ing  is  permitted.  He  considered  free 
circulation  as  necessary  to  a  nation’s 
health  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  the 
practice  of  slave-hunting.  That  a  coun¬ 
try  cannot  be  great  without  trade  nor 
trade  exist  with  unsafe  roads,  appeared 
to  weigh  more  with  him  as  an  argument 
than  any  humane  considerations  of  suf¬ 
fering  caused  to  individuals.  These 
considerations,  however,  were  not  want¬ 
ing.  "  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been 'to  me  to 
sell  my  people,"  he  said,  "  unless  you 
realize  that  a  king  is  indeed  the  father 
of  his  people.  1  happen  to  be  fond  of 
children,  and  often  when  1  have  been  in 
the  villages  I  have  carried  the  babies  in 
my  arms.  If  I  had  sold  the  young  men 
and  women  I  should  have  had  the  moth¬ 
ers  hanging  upon  my  skirts,  and  weep¬ 
ing,  saying,  ‘  Give  me  back  my  son, 
give  me  baek  my  daughter  that  you  have 
sold.'  My  steps  everywhere  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  tears.  Life  would 
not  have  been  endurable.”  Yet  he  still 
defended  the  present  continuance  of 
slavery  in  Egypt,  and  absolutely  deny¬ 
ing  that  he  had  sold,  he  stated  without 
apology  that  he  had  bought  upward  of 
20,000  slaves  while  he  was  at  Mandugba. 
“  In  those  countries,"  he  said,  "  espe¬ 
cially  as  you  get  farther  from  centres  of 
civilization,  the  natives  have  not  learned 
the  use  of  steam  or  water,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  done  by  means  of  slaves.  The 
only  motive  power  is  slave-power.  If 
Nxw  Suixs.— VoL.  XLVI.,  No.  6 


you  cut  off  slave-power,  the  result  would 
be  the  same  as  the  cutting  off  of  steam 
and  water  from  England.  All  indus¬ 
tries  would  be  ruined,  and  this  with 
young  countries  means  that  they  are  re¬ 
plunged  into  barbarism.’.’  He  did  not 
consider  the  state  of  things  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  permanent,  but  looked  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  natives  of  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan  might  come  to  understand 
liberty  in  the  same  sense  as  the  peoples 
of  Western  countries — that  is,  as  liberty 
for  each  man  to  work  for  individual  and 
national  profit.  They  would  then  be  fit 
for  emancipation.  He  could  only  say 
with  regard  to  the  present  time,  that 
when  the  Mussulmans  of  Cairo  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  spoke  with  Western  states¬ 
men  of  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in 
those  countries,  they  spoke  of  what  they 
knew  in  their  hearts  to  be  impossible. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  country  is 
not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

He  listened  with  interest  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  view,  and  said  more  than  once  that, 
had  he  lived  in  intercourse  with  English 
people,  it  was  probable  that  his  own 
ideas  might  have  been  modified.  As  it 
was,  I  think  that  I  state  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  position  he  claimed  for 
himself  when  I  say  that  he  looked  upon 
slavery  in  Egypt  as  a  necessary  institu¬ 
tion,  permitted  by  the  Koran  ;  that  he 
had  a  perfectly  logical  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  slavery 
entailed  the  continuance  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  consequently  of  slave-hunt¬ 
ing  ;  that  he  deplored  the  latter  as  being 
inconsistent  with  political  order  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  but  was  prepared  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  take  place  within  the 
limits  of  territory  for  which  civilized 
rulers  are  responsible.  The  only  branch 
of  the  slave  trade  for  which  he  had  no 
toleration  was  that  which  provides  the 
harems  with  attendants.  Of  this  he 
spoke  in  strong  terms  as  forbidden  by 
the  Koran  :  by  far  the  most  cruel,  and 
at  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  the 
most  profitable,  department  of  human 
traffic.  He  condemned  it  without  re¬ 
serve,  while  he  pointed  out  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  acting  upon  it, 
would  ensure  its  continuance  so  long  as 
the  possession  of  these  attendants  re¬ 
mained  legal.  To  abolish  the  slave- 
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trade  while  you  permit  the  holding  of 
slaves  is,  he  said,  impossible.  So  long 
as  slaves  are  bought  in  Cairo  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  they  will  be  sent  down  from 
the  sources  of  their  supply.  I  asked  if 
he  considered,  it  possible  to  abolish 
slave-hunting  in  the  countries  between 
the  White  Nile  and  the  equator,  and 
thus  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  supply. 
“How  can  you,"  he  said,  “do  any¬ 
thing  in  countries  which  have  no  Gov¬ 
ernment  ?  You  have  no  one  with  whom 
you  can  treat.  The  natives  in  those 
countries  have  hunted  each  other  from 
time  immemorial.  All  that  they  do  not 
sell  they  eat.  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
they  will  change  their  customs  so  long 
as  they  have  no  one  to  teach  them  bet¬ 
ter  ?  The  only  method  is  gradually  to 
conquer  and  civilize.  That  was  what  I 
was  doing  in  my  province  ;  but  every¬ 
thing  I  did  has  been  undone — it  has 
gone  now  again  to  waste.” 

The  great  slave-markets  lay  to  the 
south  of  him,  in  the  country  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  Urihamo’s 
country :  Gabo,  Kara,  Kutuma-Ban- 
ga,  Benghieh,  Bakara,  Abudinga.  were 
among  the  places  that  he  named.  At 
Sakara  and  Benghieh  there  were  tribes 
of  natives  as  white  as  Europeans,  having 
oval  faces  and  silky  hair.  Cannibalism, 
and  man-hunting  prevailed  over  the 
whole  territory.  At  all  these  places 
human  markets  were  held  with  the 
same  regularity  as  the  cattle-markets  of 
Europe.  The  young  and  healthy  of 
both  sexes  were  sold  for  slaves  ;  the 
old,  and  especially  the  fat,  were  reserved 
for  eating.  Caravans  went  down,  taking 
European  goods  and  beads,  and  returned 
charged  with  slaves.  What  these  unfort¬ 
unate  creatures  suffered  on  the  road  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  orirep- 
etition.  To  reach  Urihamo’s  country  the 
greater  number  of  the  caravans  passed 
through  Mandugba,  and  used  Zebehr’s 
name  for  their  protection.  They  return¬ 
ed  of  course  also  through  Mandugba,  and 
again  covered  themselves  with  Zebehr's 
name,  to  obtain  a  safe  passage  through 
the  disturbed  district  on  his  northern 
frontier.  He  gave  his  protection  to 
slave  caravans  exactly  as  he  gave  it  to 
ethers.  “  My  object,”  he  explained, 
“  was  to  maintain  communication  with 
the  civilized  world.  If  I  had  opposed 
the  passage  of  slave  caravans  it  could 


only  have  been  by  force  ;  for  simply  to 
have  forbidden  them  to  use  my  name 
would  have  been  to  give  permission  to 
the  natives  to  attack  them.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  there  would  have  been  blood¬ 
shed  on  the  roads  ;  the  report  would 
have  spread  that  my  country  was  un¬ 
safe.  I  should  have  lost  my  trade. 
You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  have 
undermined  in  such  a  manner  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  whole  policy. 

“  More  than  this,  I  have  told  you 
that  it  was  my  practice  to  buy  slaves. 
After  my  army  was  organized  I  recruit¬ 
ed  it  almost  entirely  by  slaves  bought 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  caravans 
passed  through  Mandugba  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Egypt  I  examined  the  slaves 
they  brought,  and  I  took  all  the  best 
and  healthiest  to  make  soldiers.  I  train¬ 
ed  them  in  the  use  of  arms,  dressed 
them  well,  fed  them,  and  kept  them  al¬ 
ways  in  my  service.  One  thing  will 
horrify  you  that  I  permitted.  Most  of 
them  came  to  me  of  course  as  cannibals. 
They  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
touch  human  ffesh  in  times  of  peace, 
but  on  active  service  they  were  allowed 
to  eat  all  they  killed.  When  I  came  to 
fight  in  Darfour  this  struck  more  terror 
into  the  enemy  than  all  my  discipline 
and  arms.  1  am  telling  you  this  fact 
because  we  have  agreed  that  you  are  to 
know  the*  truth.  Whatever  you  think 
of  it,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember  that 
the  ways  of  such  a  country  as  Man¬ 
dugba  cannot  be  like  the  ways  of  Eng¬ 
land.  My  soldiers  never  left  me  till 
they  died,  and  the  service  was  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  the  report  of  it  spread  into  the 
distant  corners  of  Nyam-Nyam,  and 
young  men  came  from  far  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  me. 

”  What  I  want  you  to  ifnderstand 
with  regard  to  me  is,  that  I  was  a 
trader,  and  also  that  I  bought  many 
slaves,  but  that  1  never  was  a  slave- 
trader.  I  might  have  been,  but  I  was 
not.  I  have  tried  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand  that  in  the  position  I  held  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  I  think  the  slave  trade 
right  or  wrong,  or  of  whether  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  or  not.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  common  sense  and  profit,  which 
any  one  who  has  governed  will  under¬ 
stand  ;  it  would  have  ruined  me  to 
trade  in  slaves.  I  was  at  the  head  of  a 
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varied  and  extensive  commerce,  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you 
the  principal  branches.  The  success  of 
it  depended  entirely  upon  the  mainten* 
ance  of  order  in  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  my  prosperity  and  native 
prosperity  were  one.  Natives  who  had 
been  hunted  or  feared  to  be  sold  would 
not  have  traded  with  me,  and  if  they 
did  not  trade  with  me  1  could  not  trade 
with  the  caravans.  You  can  judge  of 
the  truth  of  this  by  what  happened  after¬ 
ward,  when  I  went  to  Darfour  and  left 
Idris  Abtar  at  Mandugba.  He  permit¬ 
ted  slave-hunting,  and  the  whole  busi> 
ness  fell  away.  There  is  nothing  now 
in  those  countries  which  can  compare 
with  my  trade.  When  I  first  went  down 
with  Ali  Imouri,  although  slaves  were 
never  a  principal  object  of  our  trade, 
we  did  occasionally  buy  and  sell  a  few 
if  the  natives  brought  them  with  other 
things.  Since  1  left  him  I  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  slaves  ;  and  as 
I  had  no  percentage  on  his  profits,  I 
may  say  with  truth  that  I  have  never 
sold  a  slave.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trade  in  Urihamo’s  country,  except 
that  I  bought  slaves,  and  the  caravans 
passed  through  my  country  and  used 
my  name.  As  for  my  having  thirty 
slave  stations,  as  you  say,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue.  I  never  sent  a  slave 
down  to  Cairo  or  Constantinople  in  my 
life.” 

Of  all  the  statements  with  regard  to 
his  slave-trading  which  1  repeated  or 
read  to  the  Pasha  none  seemed  to  vex 
or  wound  him  so  much  as  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth’s  categoric  assertion  that  he  had 
sent  down  about  1800  slaves  in  the  year 
between  1870  and  1871.  ‘‘  Schwein- 

furfh  saw  many  people  going  down,'’  he 
said,  ”  and  assumed  that  they  were  my 
slaves  ;  but  why  did  he  not  ask  me, 
and  I  would  have  explained  to  him 
truthfully,  as  I  did  about  all  else  ? 
There  were  caravans  of  slaves,  that 
year  as  always,  with  which  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  There  were  also  that  year 
many  of  the  families  of  Balali’s  discon¬ 
tented  soldiers.  Balali’s  presence, 
about  which  I  will  presently  tell  you, 
created  circumstances  which  a  stranger 
would  not  understand.  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  was  not  with  me  long  enough  to 
enter  into  them  by  his  own  judgment ; 
but  if  he  had  asked  me  I  would  have 


told  him.  I  received  him  well.  We 
were  very  friendly,  and  he  asked  me 
many  interesting  questions.  To  all  of 
these  I  gave  truthful  answers,  and  I 
would  have  willingly  told  him  about  the 
slave-trade.  He  never  spoke  of  it  to 
me,  and  it  astonishes  me  that  so  wise  a 
man  should  write  thus  hastily  of  what 
he  did  not  know.  You  have  no  means 
of  testing  the  accuracv  of  what  I  tell 
you  ;  but  he,  if  it  interested  him,  might 
have  inquired  into  it  all  upon  the  spot, 
and  this  would  have  been  abetter  return 
for  my  hospitality  than  to  have  spread 
a  report  which  is  not  true.” 

Shortly  before  the  period  of  Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s  visit  Zebehr  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue 
negotiations  which  have  a  considerable 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  Between 
Mandugba  and  Kordofan,  at  twenty 
days'  distance  from  Mandugba,  the 
country  was  infested  with  marauding 
and  slave-hunting  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
who  rendered  the  caravan  roads  quite 
unsafe.  The  most  important  of  these 
tribes  were  the  Rezigats.  Of  the  long 
list  mentioned  by  the  Pasha,  the  only 
other  name  which  I  could  find  upon  a 
European  map  was  Tawaisha  (N.  lat. 
12°,  E.  long.  27°).  As  the  commerce 
of  Mandugba  increased,  the  necessity 
for  new  roads  made  itself  more  and 
more  felt,  and  Zebehr  resolved  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  clear  a  channel 
for  trade  through  Kordofan,  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  the  chief 
of  the  Rezigats,  bearing  presents  for 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes,  and  request¬ 
ing  them  to  come  or  to  send  delegates 
to  Mandugba,  that  he  might  discuss  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  them.  He  made 
great  preparations  for  this  event,  and 
received  them  with  high  honor.  At  the 
meeting  which  followed  he  spoke  to 
them,  as  he  had  done  to  his  own  chiefs, 
of  the  advantages  of  trade  and  open 
roads.  He  told  them  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  and  knew 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  enrich 
themselves  by  attacking  caravans,  and 
stealing  both  the  goods  and  the  men  of 
which  they  were  composed.  But  he 
pointed  out  to  them  that  the  result  had 
been  only  to  desolate  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  drive  trade  from  their  roads. 
Caravans  did  not  pass  where  they  knew 
they  would  be  attacked,  and  prizes 
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therefore  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  proposal  he  had  to  make  was  that 
they  should  protect  the  roads  and  as¬ 
sure  a  safe  passage  to  travellers  ;  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  he  would  undertake  to 
tax  all  caravans  which  passed  through 
Mandugba,  and  pay  the  protecting  tribes 
a  regular  percentage  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  carried  through.  Small  and  fre¬ 
quent  returns  were,  he  assured  them, 
better  worth  having  than  the  uncertain 
spoils  of  their  present  system,  and  his 
reasoning,  combined  with  all  they  saw 
in  Mandugba,  wrought  with  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  terms.  A  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  they  undertook  upon  their 
side  to  keep  the  road  open  for  rich  or 
poor,  stranger  or  native,  to  pass  with¬ 
out  injury  or  molestation  ;  and  Zebehr 
undertook  on  his  side  to  tax  the  cara¬ 
vans  and  pay  a  yearly  subsidy  to  the 
tribes.  A  solemn  oath  was  sworn  on 
both  sides  upon  the  Koran,  and  the 


agreement  took  effect  from  that  day. 
This  was  in  the  year  1868,  and  the 
Arabs  kept  their  engagement,  as  will  be 
seen,  for  four  years.  Zebehr  on  bis  side 
fulfilled  his  share,  and  the  trade  of 
Mandugba  flourished.  Caravans  arrived 
three  and  four  times  a  week,  coming 
from  Syria  and  Egypt,  from  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco.  Zebehr  traded 
also  with  Prussian,  French,  and  Italian 
merchants.  The  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  considerable.  Some  of  them 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  obliged  at  times  to  pay  as 
much  as  6s.  8</.  a  pound  for  gunpowder  ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  these  four  years 
his  profits  began  to  mount  to  something 
like  £12,000  a  month.  Greater  con¬ 
quests  were  before  him,  but  he  reckons 
this  as  the  period  of  his  most  complete 
prosperity. — Contemporary  Review. 

{To  be  concluded  next  month.') 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS  FROM  AN  EAST  INDIAN  STANDPOINT.* 


BY  H.  E.  THE  NAWAB  SIR  SALAR  JUNG. 


When  I  sailed  from  Alexandria  the 
Anglo-Tuikish  Convention  was  regarded 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  On  my  arrival 
at  Constantinople  it  was  understood 
that  some  mere  pioints  of  formality  were 
still  delaying  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cations,  but  during  the  month  which  I 
spent  on  the  Bosphorus  the  attitude  of 
France  and  Russia  was  so  determined 
and  so  hostile  that  Sir  Henry  Wolff’s 
convention  entirely  collapsed.  Prob¬ 
ably  such  a  failuie  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  will  be,  as  regards  the  futuie, 
very  valuable  and  very  effective  in  de¬ 
fining  still  more  sharply  the  two  dis¬ 
putant  groups  upon  the  Bosphorus. 
All  that  diplomacy  could  effect  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff  and  Sir  William 
White  was  done  by  the  German,  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  Italian  ambassadors  ;  but  M. 
de  Montebello’s  language  to  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  was  the  language  of  ac-* 
tual  menace,  and  while  the  Sultan 
thought  it  politic  to  yield,  his  sense  of 
the  indignity  is  certain  for  all  time  to 


*  Extract  from  an  article  entitled  "  Europe 
Revisited.” 


come  to  influence  his  relations  with  the 
French  Republic.  A  sovereign,  too, 
of  far  less  discrimination  than  Abdul 
Hamid  will  not  fail  to  recognize  that,  in 
shaping  his  course  in  the  future,  whether 
at  home  or  in  Egypt,  he  has  nothing  to 
gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by  giving 
support  to  the  forces  of  France  and 
Russia.  These  two  nations  are  to-day 
completely  alone  in  Europe.  In  each, 
social  and  constitutional  issues  from 
within,  are  threatening  a  general  dis¬ 
ruption  ;  each  is  almost  hopelessly  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  burden  of  debts  and 
standing  armies.  If  either  nation  is  to 
survive  this  century  without  revolution 
and  a  national  reconstruction,  it  can 
only  be  effected  bv  peace,  by  economies, 
and,  in  Russia  at  least,  by  certain  large 
constitutional  concessions  for  which 
the  Slavic  peoples  everywhere  are  at 
present  waiting  with  much  impatience. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Sultan  can  now  be  relied  upon 
to  listen  to  those  who  tell  him  that  the 
salvation  of  Turkey  is  to  be  achieved  at 
home,  and  not  by  submission  to  outside 
influences.  An  honest  administration 
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and  effcr.tive  reforms  at  home  will  secure 
for  the  Porte  zealous  and  active  allies 
abroad.  Russia'.s  policy  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  has  been,  and  to-day  is,  con¬ 
trolled  by  Ignatieff’s  maxim,  that  under 
sufficient  pressure  Turkey  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  yield.  But  when  a 
man  has  retired  to  the  very  edge  of  a 
cliff  he  cannot  be  as  pliant  as  when  con¬ 
cession  cost  him  little.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  even 
if  the  possession  of  Constantinople  itself 
is  to  become  the  gage  of  war,  Turkey 
can  no  longer  rely  blindly  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  England.  There  is  a  modern 
school  of  politicians  inclined  to  assert 
that  the  system  of  Turkish  government 
is  so  bad,  the  whole  administration  so 
corrupt  and  so  incongruous,  that,  come 
what  may,  no  nation  which  would  pre¬ 
serve  its  self-respect  can  any  longer  re¬ 
main  allied  to  the  Porte.  Therefore, 
“  Perish  Turkey,  England  has  no  longer 
any  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean."  Even  the  prospect  that, 
with  Russia  on  the  Bosphorus,  England 
would  lose  all  the  rich  trade  of  the 
Levant,  has  but  little  influence  with 
these  philosophers,  who,  with  Western 
aspirations  looking  to  Canada  and  the 
growth  of  British  communities  in  the 
far-oS  Southern  seas,  are  deliberately 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  involve¬ 
ments  of  Europe  and  the  East.  But 
this  school  is  probably  not  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  when  the  crisis  of  the  Eastern 
question  does  come,  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  England  to  refuse  to  play  her 
part  in  its  settlement. 

England  has  in  India  some  50,000,000 
of  Mussulman  subjects,  including  in  their 
mass  the  most  warlike  of  the  native 
races,  the  races  upon  whom  England 
must  chiefly  rely  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
Russian  aggression  ;  and  England  is  not 
likely  to  forget  that  it  was  these  very 
races  who,  in  1857,  at  the  bidding  of 
their  Caliph,  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid, 
gave  their  united  support  to  the  British 
connection  at  that  supreme  moment  when 
their  defection  might  have  cost  the  life 
of  every  white  man  and  woman  in  India. 
My  late  father  frequently  assured  me 
that  the  whole  influence  of  the  Califate 
was  used  most  unremittingly  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
Mutiny,  to  rally  to  the  English  stand¬ 
ards  the  Mussulman  races  of  India,  and 


that  in  this  way  the  debt  which  Turkey 
owed  to  Great  Britain  for  British  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Crimea  was  paid  in  full. 
And  the  time  may  again  come  when  the 
devotion  of  the  Mussulmans  to  their 
Calif  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Sofia  may  be 
not  less  necessary  to  Great  Britain  than 
in  1857.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  West¬ 
ern  world  the  religious  sentiment  of  na¬ 
tions  is  no  longer  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  politics,  but  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  regard  any  such  maxim  as 
applicable  to  the  East.  The  myriads 
who  to-day  in  the  hottest  regions  in  the 
world  keep  for  an  entire  month  each 
year  the  fast  of  Ramadan — entire  ab¬ 
stinence  from  all  food  and  water  be¬ 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset  while  continu¬ 
ing  their  full  daily  toil— the  religious  zeal 
that  has  endured  this  trial  steadfastly  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  Prophet,  is  not  likely  to  look 
on  unmoved  when  his  shrine  at  Mecca 
and  his  tomb  at  Medina  have  become 
the  objective  points  of  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  enlightened  classes  in  India 
recognize  that  the  rule  of  England  has 
secured  us  against  incessant  internal 
strife,  involving  a  perpetual  exhaustion 
of  the  resources  of  our  communities, 
and  also  that  by  a  just  administration 
of  equal  laws  a  very  sufficient  measure 
of  individual  liberty  is  now  our  birth¬ 
right.  We  have  lost,  as  some  think, 
our  national  liberties,  which  after  all 
were  merely  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  des¬ 
pots  to  compel  their  subjects  to  make 
war  on  one  another ;  this  so-called 
“  liberty”  is  denied  us  ;  but  more  than 
240,000,000  of  us  have  now  the  right  to 
live  our  own  lives  on  what  lines  we 
please,  and  to  be  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  a  known,  a  written  law  ;  and 
this  being  so,  the  one  further  induce¬ 
ment  needed  to  keep  the  Mahommedan 
millions  forever  steadfast  in  the  British 
connection  is  the  bond  of  a  religious 
faith  and  a  cherished  conviction  that, 
being  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Great 
White  Empress,  we  are  therefore  the 
strongest  link  in  the  natural  alliance  be¬ 
tween  our  Queen  and  our  Calif,  between 
the  temporal  power  in  India  and  the 
spiritual  power  that  radiates  from  the 
Bosphorus  And  herein  is  the  strength 
and  the  determination  of  our  objection 
to  any  further  Russian  growth  in  the 
direction  of  India.  It  is  less  our  dislike 
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to  exchange  a  constitutional  for  a  des¬ 
potic  rule,  for  we  attach  but  little  im¬ 
portance  to  mere  theories  of  representa¬ 
tive  government ;  but  we  do  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  Russia  we  are  confronted 
with  the  natural  and  the  unrelenting 
enemy  of  the  head  of  our  faith,  and  if 
we  are  destined  to  see  Russia  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  shrine  of  Mecca  in 
her  possession,  where  then  may  the 
faithful  look  to  find  the  defender  of 
their  faith,  the  great  Emir-al-Mumenin  ? 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary.  I  suppose, 
to  further  emphasize  the  .strong  objection 
Mussulman  India  has  to  the  Russianizing 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Every  British  in¬ 
stinct  and  tradition  points  also  in  the 
same  direction.  There  are  many  who 
may  consider  that  the  author  of  Greater 
Britain  has  formed  an  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  military  resources  of  Russia, 
but  there  is  no  one  who  can  contemplate 
Russia  on  the  Golden  Horn,  her  fleets 
patrolling  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Egean,  her 
garrisons  in  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles, 
without  a  feeling  that  Asia  and  all  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe  might  a  little 
later  become  the  subject  and  the  serf  of 
a  Panslavic  despotism. 

The  real  strength  of  the  non-interven¬ 
tion  party  in  England  probably  lies  in 
the  natural  objection  to  continue  to  play 
a  part  in  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
endless,  a  very  bloody,  and  a  very 
costly  political  issue  ;  and  I  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  if  forever  and  forever  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  is  to  be  held  in  an  alwa)s-weak- 
ening  grasp,  if  the  inducement  supplied 
by  that  weakness  is  ever  to  urge  Russia 
forward  to  breaches  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  that  then  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  for  England  to  retire  in  despair. 
But  the  growth  of  events  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  especially  during  the 
past  few  months,  appears  to  promise  at 
the  present  moment  a  solution  of  the 
Eastern  question  both  final  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  to  offer  also  to  the  great 
powers  some  prospect  of  final  relief 
from  the  burden  of  vast  standing  armies 
and  that  taxation  which  is  necessary  to 
support  their  prodigious  military  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Any  recent  visitor  to  Turkey  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  general 
expressions  of  the  friendly  feeling  that 
Turks  erHertain  for  Austrians  ;  and  now 


that,  however  reluctantly,  every  intelli¬ 
gent  Turk  has  come  to  recognize  that 
some  modification  of  the  status  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe  has  become  inevitable, 
that  only  by  a  friendly  agreement  and  a 
joint  administration  with  some  strong 
military  power  can  Turkey  hope  to 
avert  a  much-dreaded  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion,  Turkish  attention  is  now  focussed 
on  Vienna.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for 
the  war  clouds  that  impend  over  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  aggressive  despotism 
which  is  feeling  its  way  both  eastward 
and  southward,  are  hardly  less  a  menace 
to  the  future  of  Austria  than  to  the 
Osmanli  themselves.  It  is  better  there¬ 
fore  that  these  threatened  nationalities 
should  make  common  cause  before  it  is 
too  late,  before  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  succumb  one  after  the  other. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason 
for  the  growth  of  closer  sympathies  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations ;  for  Austria 
seems  to  have  solved,  or  at  least  to  be 
moving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a 
right  solution  of,  that  most  difficult  of 
all  the  problems  of  government — name¬ 
ly,  how  to  control  and  keep  together, 
without  internal  disturbances,  several 
distinct  nationalities  differing  both  in 
race  and  religion.  An  enlightened  sys¬ 
tem  of  Home  Rule,  co-operating  with 
an  extended  franchise,  has  so  brought  it 
about  that  in  the  Austrian  Empire  to¬ 
day  the  several  families,  Slavs,  Germans, 
Latins,  and  Magyars,  are  living  under 
one  roof  in  very  tolerable  harmony.  1 
am  aware  that  the  Austrian  system  has 
many  detractors,  and  it  is  often  said 
that  the  federal  connection  is  so  loose 
that  from  a  military  standpoint  Austria 
is  enfeebled.  But  if  this  is  so,  if  Aus¬ 
tria’s  aggressive  capacity  is  diminished 
by  decentralization,  then  for  that  very 
reason  a  partnership  with  Turkey  would 
be  the  less  dangerous  to  the  weaker 
partner.  And,  too,  this  suggested  re¬ 
construction  is  the  more  attractive,  not 
only  to  the  Danubian  principalities,  but 
also  to  Germany  and  Italy  because  of 
its  immense  defensive  force  if  attacked 
by  Russia,  its  comparative  powerlessness 
for  any  purpose  of  wanton  aggression. 

Germany  is  a  power  in  Europe  whose 
interests  make  for  peace  ;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  important  to  Germany  as  not 
merely  present  peace,  but  the  prospect 
of  such  conditions  of  stability  as  would 
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justify  a  partial  disarming.  Germany 
has  commercial  projects  intended  to 
create  a  colonial  empire,  and  which  are 
quite  incompatible  with  the  present 
strain  on  her  resources,  the  consequence 
of  a  vast  war  ever  imminent.  The  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  under 
Austrian  auspices  is  a  policy  that  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  itself  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  ;  it  is  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
policy  which  Russia  herself  inaugurated, 
and  which  the  German  Chancellor  so 
warmly  supported  in  1878.  At  that 
time  Russia  Was  very  busy  establishing 
and  strengthening  the  various  Danubian 
kingdoms.  Bismarck  saw  clearly  that 
such  morsels  as  Bulgaria  would  be  far 
from  digestible  when  the  day  came  that 
Russia  desired  to  swallow  them,  and 
this  Russia  now  finds  to  be  the  case. 
Russia  has  had  her  chance  and  lost  it ; 
being  determined  to  despotize  and  cen¬ 
tralize,  she  has  forever  estranged  herself 
from  her  own  offspring,  so  that  to-day 
the  local  jealousies  of  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Roumania  are  almost  merged  in 
view  of  the  common  peril  of  their  ab¬ 
sorption  by  Russia. 

Italy  also  could  see  in  the  Austrianiz- 
ing  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  nothing  to 
awaken  her  suspicions.  The  events  of 
1866,  if  not  forgotten,  were  so  uniformly 
favorable  to  Italy  that  they  left  behind 
no  after-taste  of  enmity.  The  immense 
recent  constitutional  changes  in  Austria, 
too,  are  the  best  guarantee  to  other 
powers  that  the  growth  of  Austrian  in¬ 
fluences  will  be  a  very  pacific  growth  in¬ 
deed,  and  that  a  strong  Austrian  con¬ 
federation  implies  the  continued  peace 
of  Europe.  Probably,  for  supporting 
the  copartnership  of  Turkey  and  Austria 
on  the  Bosphorus,  Italy  might  receive 
those  southern  portions  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  where  to-day  only  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken. 

And  if  Turkey  on  her  side  requires  a 
fighting  partner  to  insure  her  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Bosphorus,  Austria  needs 
for  her  industrial  development  the  deep- 
sea  harbors  of  Marmora  and  the  Egean. 
Even  Russia  herself  is  less  cramped  for 
the  want  of  ports  and  of  seaboard  than 
is  the  Austrian  Empire,  cabined  and 
confined  as  now  to  use  outlets  such  as 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  which  are  locked 
and  barred  from  the  commer.ce  of  cen¬ 
tral  Austria  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 


Carinthian  Alps.  Far  too  much  has 
been  said  about  the  policy  of  advancing 
Austria  to  Salonica.  Such  an  advance 
would  not  settle  the  Eastern  question  in 
the  smallest  degree,  and  is  merely  one 
of  those  political  make-shifts  intended 
to  bridge  the  interval  between  one  war 
and  another,  and  to  defer  till  some  more 
convenient  season  a  real  and  a  final 
settlement. 

But  what  view  would  public  opinion 
in  England  take  of  this  suggested  recon¬ 
struction  in  the  East  ?  This  is  the 
pivotal  point  of  all.  It  is  certain  that 
Russia  will  antagonize  any  such  settle¬ 
ment  even  to  the  point  of  war,  and  in 
this  she  will  be  supported,  at  least  diplo¬ 
matically,  by  all  the  power  of  France. 
If  we  may  argue  from  recent  disclosures, 
any  such  proposed  copartnership  as  that 
of  Turkey  and  Austria  on  the  Bosphorus 
will  evolve  some  diplomatic  manifesto 
from  Count  Montebello  which  will  quite 
throw  into  the  shade  even  his  candid 
counsels  last  July.  For  were  Russia  in 
future  to  be  checked  and  controlled  by 
this  immense  federation,  France  would 
have  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe  at  the 
mandate  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  present  efforts  of  the  ambas¬ 
sadorial  “conspirators’*  of  Therapia 
and  Buyukdere  can  at  best,  it  is  said, 
only  delay  the  evil  day,  and  whether  it 
comes  in  three  months  or  in  three  years, 
war  is  assumed  to  be  inevitable.  The 
present  incursion  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
into  Bulgaria  may  probably  precipitate 
the  crisis  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
conference  could  meet  and  rearrange  the 
map  of  Europe  on  some  such  lines  as 
I  have  ventured  to  sketch,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  Russia  might  accept  the 
position  and  war  might  be  averted  ;  but 
if  war  is  inevitable,  then  the  thing  most 
to  be  desired  is  finality,  and  it  may  well 
be  that,  if  the  issue  was  fairly  put  before 
the  English  electorate.  Will  you  permit 
Russia  to  seize  the  capital  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,  to  destroy  your  trade  with 
the  Levant,  and  demoralize  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  your  rule  in  India — will  you 
permit  all  this  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
spend,  if  necessary,  twenty  millions 
sterling  in  a  final  effort,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  successful,  to  settle  the  Eastern 
question  ? — it  seems  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  nation  so  proud  of  its 
achievements  and  traditions  as  Great 
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Britain  would  reply  to  this  with  no  un¬ 
certain  voice.  The  fighting  material, 
the  brave  Turkish  peasant,  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  exemplar  of  that  form  of 
"cheap  labor,"  is  ready  to  England's 
hand  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Tur¬ 
key.  That  is  an  invaluable  recruiting 
ground.  What  alone  is  wanted  is  Brit¬ 
ish  gold  and  British  officers.  The  issue 
itself  is  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  is 
pressing  for  instant  solution.  That  the 
growth  of  Austrian  influences  on  the 
Continent  would  be  distasteful  to  that 
school  of  English  politicians  whose 
memories  carry  them  back  to  the  na¬ 
tional  struggle  of  Kossuth,  is  nearly  in¬ 
evitable  ;  but  less  biassed  judgments 
will  by  no  means  recognize  in  the  Aus¬ 
tria  of  to-day  the  foe  of  national  liber¬ 
ties,  and  in  any  case  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  has  got  to  be  settled,  not  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  ancient  history,  but  by  our  gen¬ 
eration  and  for  our  generation.  It 
therefore  remains  that  we  should  act 
without  prejudice  and  in  full  view  of 
the  present  crisis,  our  judgment  un¬ 
warped  by  the  history  of  periods  that 
antedated  constitutionalism  in  Austria, 
and  the  consequent  rapid  growth  of 
Liberal  principles. 

The  present  position  of  Europe  is  the 
gravest  scandal  that  attaches  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Originating  very  largely 
in  the  critical  condition  of  Turkey,  it 
has  now  come  to  this — that  "  industrial 
development"  and  the  "progress  of 
civilization"  are  mere  terms  used  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  the  Continent  has  be¬ 
come  one  vast  Camp.  It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  contend  that  any  instantaneous 
cure  for  such  a  condition  of  things  as 
this  lies  ready  to  our  hand,  that  it  can 
all  be  remedied  at  once  by  a  process  of 
map-making,  and  by  a  few  statesmen 
sitting  round  a  table.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  nearly  inevitable  that  a  bloody  war 
must  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  But  it  is 
the  business  of  statesmen  to  act,  and  to 
fight  at  the  right  moment,  which  moment 
appears  to  be  the  present ;  so  that  war, 
if  war  there  must  needs  be,  may  be  a 
final  war,  and  the  outcome  be  such  that 
thereafter  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
liberties  of  nations  may  no  longer  be 
menaced  from  day  to  day  by  the  forces 
of  an  irresponsible  despotism.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be  objected  to  this  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  troubles,  that  it  is  a  reck- 
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oning  without  the  host  ;  that  Turkey 
would  never  agree  to  a  copartnership  of 
the  kind  proposed,  and  that  the  past  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Porte  with  .Austria  render 
concerted  action  impossible.  Histori¬ 
cally,  no  doubt,  Austria  represents  a 
Christian  union  against  the  Moslem 
Power  ;  but  to-day  Austria  and  Turkey 
are  being  -brought  together  by  forces 
which  ignore  history.  Common  dangers 
and  common  misfortunes  have  done 
much  to  reconcile  historic  enemies,  and 
I  believe  that  a  promised  release  from 
present  difficulties,  coming  to  Turkey  in 
the  guise  of  federation  with  Austria, 
would  not  be  unpalatable  to  His  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  the  Sultan. 

Financially  the  Porte  is  hopelessly 
embarrassed.  Her  estimated  revenue 
is  less  than  sixteen  millions  sterling, 
which  has  to  provide  the  annual  inter¬ 
est  on  a  vast  debt  held  abroad,  and  also 
to  support  the  position  of  a  first-class  mil¬ 
itary  power,  a  power,  too,  surrounded, 
strained,  and  really  besieged  by  anxious 
and  hungry  neighbors.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Austria  will  alone  remedy  all 
this.  Brigandage  would  be  promptly 
repressed,  so  that  the  Church  lands  of 
the  interior  could  again  be  cuhivated 
and  become  of  commercial  value.  At 
present  they  are  unsalable  wastes. 
These  vakoufs  include  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Turkey,  are  of  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  and  would  with  any  guarantee  of 
secured  possession  be  readily  salable 
for  a  hundred  millions  sterling.  Any 
such  sum  would  redeem  the  foreign 
debt  of  Turkey,  enable  her  to  perfect 
her  defences,  and  make  of  her  a  self- 
supporting  and  valuable  ally.  To  the 
propertied  classes  at  Constantinople  the 
advent  of  Austria  would  be  extremely 
welcome.  To-day  the  palaces  of  the 
Bosphorus  are  falling  into  decay,  and 
land  fronting  on  that  magnificent  water¬ 
way,  which  under  different  conditions 
would  be  invaluable  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  is  unused  and  unsalable,  because 
credit  is  exhausted  and  no  one  will  in¬ 
vest  in  view  of  existing  political  uncer¬ 
tainties.  A  little  further  west,  since 
the  absorption  of  Bosnia  by  Austria, 
rents  have  trebled  in  Serajevo  and  other 
towns,  all  prices  have  risen  proportion¬ 
ately,  while  the  loan  rate  for  money 
has  fallen  nearly  a  half.  This  condition 
of  things  is  being  closely  marked  by  the 
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impecunious  Pashas,  who  now  recognize  Eastern  question  which  alone  seems 
that,  granted  political  stability,  the  dis-  possible  in  view  of  the  crisis  at  hand, 
trict  from  Pera  to  Therapia  would,  from  the  solution  also  which  will  make  of  the 
its  beauty  and  its  wealth  of  local  advan-  Queen’s  Indian  subjects  at  all  times  a 
tages,  be  more  valuable  than  any  area  willing  soldiery.  It  is  also  the  solution 
of  equal  dimensions  in  Europe.  which  affords  the  best  prospect  of  final- 

Then  also  this  joint  administration,  ity,  which  is  most  compatible  with  na- 
Turkey  supported  by  Austria,  would  tional  obligations,  with  the  balance  of 
solve  the  religious  difficulty.  According  power,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  during 
to  the  Mahommedan  faith,  no  inch  of  the  coming  century.  If,  as  it  appears 
territory  may  be  yielded  to  the  infidel ;  to  me,  Austria  has  during'the  past  few 
but  there  is  nothing  which  precludes  years  come  within  the  right  lines  to  settle 
the  Sultan  from  accepting  an  eligible  this  Home  Rule  question  for  all  man- 
tenant,  who  would  respect  His  Majesty’s  kind  by  the  development  of  a  federal 
position  as  an  historic  Suzerain.  Of  system,  do  not  the  Great  Powers  owe  it 
more  force  I  think  is  the  alleged  objec-  to  Austria  to  recognize  in  this  way  her 
tion  that  Hungary  would  be  alarmed  at  liberal  and  constitutional  efforts  ?  It 
so  large  a  numerical  addition  to  the  may  well  be  that,  not  much  later,  the 
present  preponderance  of  the  Slavic  ele*  federal  principle  will  have  to  obtain  uni- 
ment  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  But  it  is  versally,  and  that  those  nations  which 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  reject  it  at  the  dictation  of  despotic 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  sovereigns,  or  of  not  less  despotic  min- 
an  Empire,  and  a  federal  union  with  an  isters,  will  have  to  be  coerced  into  ac- 
emperor  as  its  nominal  head.  Slavic  cepting  it,  because  only  thus  can  the 
affinities  have  recently  so  entirely  failed  world  be  safeguarded  from  the  awful 
to  reconcile  Bulgaria  to  the  certainty  of  devastation  of  modern  warfare.  It  will 
perpetual  interference  from  St.  Peters-  be  a  strange  instance,  indeed,  of  the 
burg  that,  granted  conditions  of  strict  irony,  and  the  irresistible  justice  of 
Home  Rule,  the  ethnical  objection  will  Fate,  if  Russia’s  recent  creation,  for  her 
hardly  prove  a  barrier  to  the  acqui*  own  selffsh  ends,  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
escence  of  Hungary.  cipalities  is  destined  to  culminate  in  a 

I  have  briefly  and  impcrfectljr  out-  result  so  magniflcent  as  this. — Nine- 
lined  in  these  pages  that  solution  of  the  teenth  Century. 


WORDSWORTH  AND  JAPAN. 

BY  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY. 

This  is  a  translation  into  English  sonnet-form  of  some  lines  written  by  a  young 
Japanese  poet,  Matsura  by  name,  who  has  lately  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Lake  coun¬ 
try.  In  sending  me  the  original,  accompanied  by  a  rough  translation,  his  com¬ 
panion  and  fellow-countryman  wrote  : — “  I  and  my  friends  have  come  here  to 
appreciate  what  Wordsworth  had  regarded  as  his  ideal  and  essential  truth  in  the 
scene,  by  reading  his  poems  and  putting  our  feet  upon  the  very  ground  he  trod. 
We  admire  Wordsworth,  especially  as  the  poet  of  common  life.  .  .  .  We 

assure  you  it  is  quite  out  of  our  minds  to  make  a  flying  visit  to  the  English  Lake 
District  ;  we  are  sincere  lovers  of  natural  scenery.”  Readers  of  Wordsworth  will 
rejoice  to  see  how  wide  an  empire  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations  he  has  won. 
It  was  because  I  dared  to  think  that  it  should  be  known  how  he  has  touched  a 
true  chord  in  far  Japan,  that  I  ventured  to  ask  leave  of  the  wiiter  to  allow  this 
humble  translation  of  the  original,  and  the  accompanying  note  to  appear. 

MOONLIGHT  ON  WINDERMERE, 

Round  me  the  Mountain  walls,  and  o’er  the  Lake 
The  full,  bright  moon  of  August  rising  clear  ; 

Straight  to  the  middle  waters  as  I  steer. 

The  ripples  die  in  silver  at  my  wake. 
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And  all  the  way  that  glad  moon’s  heart  doth  make 
My  heart  to  brighten  as  its  golden  sphere  ; 

While  pure  in  mind  as  is  the  liquid  mere 
My  spirit  its  translucent  way  will  lake. 

I  am  an  alien  in  a  land  forlorn  ; 

But,  as  1  gaze  upon  that  friendly  face, 

From  such  far  heights  to  such  sweet  nearness  brought, 

1  feel  above  these  mountain  barriers  borne  ; 

And  in  the  world’s  eternity  of  thought 
Can  know  1  live  beyond  the  bonds  of  place. 

— Murray  s  Magazine. 


WEALTH  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 


PART  IV. 

I. — The  Mental  and  Moral  Qual¬ 
ities  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  THE  ABIL¬ 
ITY  OF  THE  Bourgeoisie. 

Twenty  men  are  grinding  at  one 
mill,  one  is  taken  and  nineteen  are  left. 
Nineteen  remain  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  wage-workers ;  the  twentieth, 
through  various  stages,  raises  himself  to 
be  a  master  and  a  capitalist.  All  would 
wish  to  do  as  this  one  has  done  ;  but 
only  this  one  has  done  so,  and  )et  he  in 
most  points  may  have  seemed  no  clev¬ 
erer  than  his  ”  mates."  To  what  then 
does  he  owe  his  advancement  ?  Does 
he  owe  it  to  luck,  which  gives  him  some 
push  forward  ?  This  might  account  for 
his  case  were  it  solitary  and  not  typical. 
But  it  is  typical,  there  is  nothing  pecul¬ 
iar  about  it,  it  represents  the  history  of 
the  whole  modern  manufacturing  and 
capitalistic  class.  Any  one  who  studies 
the  rise  of  this  class,  and  compares  its 
numbers  and  its  wealth  even  so  lately  as 
a  hundred  years  ago,  with  its  numbers 
and  its  wealth  now,  will  see  that  the 
larger  —by  far  the  larger  part  of  it,  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  owed  noth¬ 
ing  to  luck  whatever,  who  have  had  no 
interest  or  education  to  help  them  more 
than  their  fellows,  who  have  had  no 
special  oppKirtunities  beyond  those  of 
their  own  making,  and  who  have  raised 
themselves  solely  by  some  qualities  of 
their  own,  from  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
working  and  wage-earning  {>eople.  Thus 
has  been  formed  that  class  in  which 
mainly  reside  the  progressive  elements 
in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  world- 


That  the  political  common-sense,  the  re¬ 
finement,  the  knowledge,  or  any  of  what 
are  called  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
world,  reside  mainly  or  even  noticeably 
in  it,  I  do  not  say.  I  am  speaking  of 
industrial  activity  only,  of  energy  as  di¬ 
rected  to  the  production  of  material 
products  and  commodities.  This  form 
of  energy  1  have  called  productive  abil¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  to  their  personal  possession 
of  the  various  qualities  that  come  under 
this  head,  that  the  active  capitalistic 
class,  or,  as  the  Socialists  call  them,  the 
bourgeoisie,  owe  their  wealth  and  their 
position. 

1  am  now  going  to  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  a  subject  I  only  glanced  at 
in  my  last  article,  and  which  must  form 
my  point  of  departure  for  what  I  have 
yet  to  say.  I  mean  the  nature  of  the 
qualities  to  which  I  have  just  alluded — 
the  qualities  which  are  embodied  in  the 
modern  capitalistic  classes,  and  which 
they  have  not  only  used,  but,  it  may  be, 
grossly  misused, — the  qualities  which 
differentiate  these  classes  from  the  labor¬ 
ing  masses  of  mankind.  Of  course, 
among  them,  as  I  have  said  already,  are 
inventive  and  scientific  genius,  and  many 
other  forms  of  intellectual  eminence  ; 
but  these,  as  I  have  said  also,  only  con¬ 
stitute  productive  ability  when  they  are 
allied  with  a  practical  spirit ;  and  on 
the  whole,  this  same  practical  spirit  is 
perhaps  even  more  important  than  the 
intellectual  eminence.  In  other  words, 
the  conduct  of  industry,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  de¬ 
pend  on  qualities  that  come  under  the 
head  of  character,  as  much,  at  all 
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events,  as  they  depend  on  qualities  that 
come  under  the  head  of  mind.  As  an 
example  of  this,  I  may  cite  a  case  that 
happened  very  lately  to  come  under  my 
own  observation.  Two  men  entered 
into  partnership  for  manufacturing  a 
certain  engine  of  which  they  had  bought 
the  patent.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  sunk  in  the  required  plant 
and  machinery,  and  a  few  of  the  engines 
were  produced  and  sold  ;  but  a  few  only 
— the  demand  was  small  and  slow.  One 
of  the  partners  who  possessed  most 
mechanical  talent,  and  had  himself 
been  instrumental  in  improving  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  engine,  began  to  despair 
of  any  success  in  the  venture  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  look  on  the  capital  he  had 
invested  as  lost,  and  was  anxious  that 
the  business  should  be  wound  up.  And 
wound  up  it  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  character  of  the  other  partner,  a 
man  inferior  in  many  ways  to  his  friend, 
but  superior  to  him  in  perseverance  and 
(lushing,  practical  shrewdness.  This 
man  insisted  that  if  time  were  only  al¬ 
lowed  the  merits  of  the  engine  were  sure 
gradually  to  be  recogniz^,  and  that  it 
would  command  a  lucrative  sale.  His 
prophecy  proved  correct,  and  the  part¬ 
ners  are  beginning  already  to  see  some 
return  for  their  money.  Had  the  man¬ 
ufacture  ceased  when  but  a  few  engines 
had  been  sold,  the  exchange  value  of 
the  products  of  this  industry  would  have 
been  not  a  twentieth  part,  probably,  of 
the  wages  paid  the  laborers.  As  it  is, 
though  the  laborers  are  still  absorbing 
money,  the  exchange  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  catching,  or  has  caught,  their 
expenses  up  ;  in  other  words,  bids  fair 
to  yield,  or  is  yielding,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  profit  on  capital.  Thus 
the  whole  difference  between  loss  and 
gain,  between  an  exchange  value  so 
small  that  it  would  not  pay  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  an  exchange  value  so  large 
that  it  exceeds  them — ail  this  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  man’s  productive  ability, 
the  ability  being  in  this  case  a  certain 
shrewdness  and  perseverance  of  charac¬ 
ter. 

Instead,  however,  of  discussing  fur¬ 
ther  the  variety  of  forms  under  which 
ability  exhibits  itself,  I  will  point 
out  the  main  characteristics  in  which 
all  these  varieties  agree.  They  agree 
in  operating  on  production  indirectly, 


through  their  own  operation  on  labor  ; 
and  the  amount  of  exchange  values  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  depends  primarily  on 
their  possessing  this  common  quality, 
that  of  influencing  simultaneously  a 
large  number  of  laborers,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  large  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  laborer  can  be  at  work  at  but 
one  task  at  a  time  ;  the  possessor  of 
ability  can  be  influencing  a  thousand 
laborers,  and  thus  be  at  work  at  once 
on  a  thousand  tasks.  And  this  it  is 
which  forms  the  radical  difference  be¬ 
tween  ability  and  skilled  labor.  Certain 
forms  of  skilled  labor  may  be  rarer  and 
more  exquisite  than  certain  forms  of 
ability,  but  they  will  not  produce  so 
great  an  amount  of  exchange  value — so 
great  or  nearly  so  great.*  Indeed  the 
necessity  for  labor  of  a  very  high  order 
in  the  production  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  may  actually,  instead  of  adding  to 
their  exchange  value,  tend  to  reduce  it, 
till  it  falls  below  the  cost  of  production. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
mechanism  ever  invented,  the  chro¬ 
nometer  of  Thomas  Mudge,  the  well- 
known  mechanician  and  astronomer  of 
the  last  century.  This  timekeeper,  as 
originally  made  by  its  inventor,  has 
hardly  been  excelled  for  the  reliability 
and  accuracy  of  its  performances,  and 
might,  but  for  one  circumstance,  have 
formed  the  subject  of  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  manufacture.  Mudge,  however, 
had  not  only  the  ability  of  the  inventor, 
but  also,  in  an  even  rarer  degree,  the 
skill  of  a  delicate  laborer,  and  the  one 
or  two  chronometers  which  he  had  a 
personal  share  in  finishing  answered  all 
his  expectations  ;  but  it  was  found  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  secure  other  labor 
equally  skilled  with  his  own,  and  his 
chronometers  when  made  by  slightly  in¬ 
ferior  operatives  proved  failures.  The 
manufacture  was  accordingly  dropped, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  rivals 
which  embodied  a  larger  exchange 
value  in  proportion  to  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  on  them,  for  the  very  reason 
that  this  labor  was  nol  so  exceptionally 
skilled  ;  or,  to  put  the  case  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  because  the  ability  em- 

*  Sculpture  and  painting  may  be  cited  as  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  pictures  and  statues 
are  hardly  to  be  classed  with  manufactured 
commodities. 
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bodied  in  them  had  a  larger  field  of 
labor  which  it  could  act  upon. 

Such,  then,  indicated  in  general  terms, 
being  the  nature  and  operation  of  pro* 
ductive  ability,  let  us  now  turn  to  a 
question  with  regard  to  it,  which  for 
practical  purposes  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  its  definition.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  have  glanced  at  before  ;  but  we 
must  look  at  it  now  more  closely.  It  is 
the  question  whether,  and  how  far,  the 
possessors  of  this  ability  have  really  an 
unalterable  monopoly  of  it.  Is  this 
exercise  of  it  due  to  their  position  ?  or 
is  their  position  doe  to  their  being  nat> 
orally  gifted  with  it  f  In  other  words, 
is  there  any  reason,  or  what  reason  is 
there,  to  suppose  that  if  the  present 
capitalistic  classes  were  dispersed  or 
deposed  the  same  amount  of  ability 
could  be  secured  from  other  sources — 
and  not  only  from  other  sources,  but 
upon  wholly  different  social  terms  ? 

II. — Is  Productive  Ability  a  Nat¬ 
ural  Monopoly  of  a  Minority  ? 

The  supposition  that  ability  could  be 
thus  easily  secured  is  evidently  implied 
in  all  constructive  Socialism,  and  even 
in  all  schemes  of  extreme  social  reform  ; 
and  as  there  are  certain  considerations 
which  make  the  supposition  plausible, 
I  shall  first  touch  briefly  on  these,  and 
explain  how  we  are  misled  by  them. 

No  doubt  we  can  find  numerous  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  in  which  we  may  compare  a 
laborer  and  a  director  of  lat^r,  and  say 
with  truth  that  so  far  as  the  men’s  ca¬ 
pacities  go,  their  positions  might  be  re¬ 
versed  without  the  results  being  affected, 
and  that  who  the  director  is,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  accident.  But  such  cases  are 
not  representative  of  the  situation.  The 
character  of  the  minority  in  which  abil¬ 
ity  resides  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
stronger  members,  not  by  its  weaker. 
The  latter  belong  to  it  only  from  being 
embedded,  as  it  were,  in  circumstances 
which  are  created  by  the  former  ;  and 
they  are  supported  and  guided  by  the 
former  in  the  performance  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  as  cowardly  soldiers  in  a  battle 
are  supported  by  brave  companions. 
Putting,  however,  cases  of  this  kind 
aside,  and  taking  only  those  in  which 
ability  is  so  distinctly  above  labor  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
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chance  laborer  could  exercise  it,  it  may 
yet  be  thought  that  such  existing  in¬ 
equalities  in  capacity  are  largely  due  to 
inequalities  of  opportunity,  and  would 
be  incalculably  diminished  by  equality 
of  education. 

This  argument,  however,  loses  much 
of  its  plausibility  the  moment  we  realize 
what  I  have  pointed  out  already,  that 
ability  is  a  matter  of  character  and  tem¬ 
perament,  even  more  than  of  intellect, 
and  that  one  of  its  special  characteris¬ 
tics  is  that  it  makes  its  own  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  uses  whatever  it  learns  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others  merely  as  a  fresh  start¬ 
ing-point  from  which  to  distance  them. 
Its  distinguishing  mark  is  its  activity, 
not  its  receptivity.  People  forget  this, 
and  overestimate  the  levelling  results  of 
education,  because  they  see,  in  epochs 
when  education  is  partial,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  even  of  knowledge  which  might 
conceivably  be  acquired  by  any  one, 
places  its  possessors  at  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  and  invests  them  with  many  of 
those  powers  that  have  just  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  ability.  But  the  answer  to 
this  is  that,  undtr  such  circumstances, 
the  possession  of  such  knowledge  does 
represent  ability,  and  that  though  the 
knowledge,  when  got  at,  might  be  easily 
digested  by  any  one,  yet  under  the 
circumstances  access  to  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  exceptional  ability  alone  was 
prompted  or  able  to  achieve  it.  Thus 
there  have  been  times  when  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  have  qualified 
men  to  control  labor,  though  had  these 
acquirements  only  been  general  they 
would  not  in  themselves  lift  any  one 
above  the  level  of  a  laborer.  No  doubt, 
in  one  sense,  it  was  circumstance  to 
which  these  men  owed  their  superiority  ; 
but  their  ability  resided  not  in  their 
power  of  learning,  but  in  their  seizure 
on  the  circumstances  that  enabled  them 
to  learn.  The  kingdom  of  education 
has  been  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 
the  violent  have  taken  it  by  force,  and 
knowledge  has  fallen  mainly  to  the 
share,  not  of  the  aptest,  but  of  the  must 
determined  scholars.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  education  becomes  general, 
its  special  association  with  ability  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less,  and  we  see  not 
how  much  but  how  little  the  diffusion  of 
the  former  can  affect  the  distribution  of 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  main  effect 
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which  the  equalizing  of  education  has 
on  productive  energy  is  not  to  diffuse 
ability  but  to  lower  the  value  of  many 
kinds  of  skilled  labor.  Some  kinds  of 
inequality  it  no  doubt  does  away  with, 
but  few  of  these  have  any  more  to  do 
with  production  than  have  the  inequal¬ 
ities  of  provincial  accent,  which  educa¬ 
tion  reduces  to  a  certain  uniformity. 

But  though  the  partial  distribution  of 
ability  is  not  altered  by  education,  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  affected  by  special 
training.  I  have  been  using  the  word 
education  in  its  ordinary  sense,  meaning 
such  instruction  and  mental  exercise  as 
can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  any  aver¬ 
age  pupil,  to  furnish  and  strengthen  the 
mind  ;  and  naturally  excluding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  experiences  which  may 
make  the  life  of  any  given  pupil  pecul¬ 
iar.  I  mean  by  training,  influence  of 
this  latter  kind  ;  I  mean  the  influence 
on  a  man  of  early  surroundings,  inter¬ 
ests,  hopes,  and  occupations  ;  and  we 
may  admit  it  as  certain,  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  men,  fit  as  matters 
stand  for  nothing  but  average  labor,  who 
might,  had  they  been  submitted  to  a 
certain  training  from  childhood,  have 
developed  a  considerable  amount  of  ser¬ 
viceable  and  profitable  ability.  So,  too, 
there  are  many  men.  now  exercising  such 
ability,  who  might,  but  for  their  train- 
ing,  be  fit  for  nothing  but  labor.  Schaffle, 
who  has  criticised  the  Socialistic  theory 
of  values,  though  in  a  way  too  loose  and 
discursive  to  be  of  much  use  in  expos¬ 
ing  it,  notices  this  fact  very  justly  and 
sensibly  ;  and  his  observations  are  all 
the  more  forcible  because  he  makes  them 
in  connection  with  the  question,  not  of 
value,  but  inheritance.  “  For  ex¬ 
ample,”  he  writes.  ”  a  farm,  a  factory, 
or  a  commercial  house  has  been  founded 
by  the  savings  of  the  present  owner,  who 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  business,  and  as 
such  the  best  manager  of  it  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all.  He  is  bound  up  with  it,  and 
it  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  In  the 
next  generation  his  son  carries  on  the 
business  for  which  he  has  been  schooled 
during  his  father’s  lifetime  ;  he  has  be¬ 
come  identified  with  it ;  or,  in  other 
terms,  the  property  has  become  individ¬ 
ualized  in  the  son  as  formerly  it  was  in 
the  father.”  All  this  is  without  doubt 
true,  and  shows  that  there  are  a  number 
of  lucrative  positions  which  a  number  of 


men,  had  they  only  been  differently  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  could  have  filled  quite  as 
well  as  the  men  who  fill  them  now.  But 
this  is  a  conclusion  quite  aside  and  apart 
from  that  sought  by  the  Socialists.  The 
circumstances  are  limited  in  number, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  the  men  ;  and 
all  that  the  argument  goes  to  prove,  thus 
far,  is  not  that  the  ability  in  question  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  a  minority,  but 
only  that  the  personnel  of  that  minority 
might  be  changed.  It  may,  however,  be 
argued  that  the  same  thing  holds  good, 
not  only  of  this  kind  of  ability,  but  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  labor.  What,  for 
instance,  can  show  this  more  clearly 
than  the  case  of  a  common  sailor  ?  Is 
not  the  work  of  training  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  there  ?  The  ability  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  is  limited  in  quantity,  but  so  is 
skilled  labor  of  any  given  kind,  and  both 
are  limited  in  precisely  the  same  way  ; 
not  by  the  scarcity  of  the  plant,  but  by 
the  scarcity  of  the  forcing-houses  in 
which  the  plant  may  be  grown  to  matur¬ 
ity.  Why,  then,  should  ability  of  this 
manufactured  kind,  which  derives  its 
peculiar  quality  from  the  environment, 
not  from  the  organism,  receive  a  higher 
and  more  special  reward  than  labor 
which  is  developed  similarly  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is — and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  its  importance — that  the  special 
reward  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  In  other  words,  there  are 
certain  qualities  enabling  men  to  direct 
and  influence  labor,  and  thus  contribute 
value  to  the  products  of  energy,  which, 
though  at  birth  they  may  be  latent  in  an 
immense  number  of  men,  are  developed 
and  made  efficient  only  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  attach  an  exceptional  re¬ 
ward  to  their  exercise. 

I  say  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  this  fact ;  and  I  say  so, 
not  only  because  of  its  connection  with 
the  special  case  we  have  been  glancing 
at,  but  because  it  illustrates  the  nature 
of  that  active  world  of  motives  which 
operate  on  the  minority  and  elicit  their 
productive  action  ;  and  we  will  continue 
our  discussion  of  it  with  a  view  to  this 
wider  question. 

III. — On  the  Complex  Structure  or 
THE  Minority. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  the  moneyed 
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minority  is  a  composite  body,  which  is  therefore  that  the  composition  of  this 
made  up,  roughly  speaking,  of  three  class  is  a  matter  of  election  in  the  theo* 
classes.  First,  there  are  those  who  are  logical  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  in  the 
born  with  special  abilities,  special  quali-  secular  ;  or  to  put  the  matter  in  a  more 
ties,  either  of  mind  or  character,  which  homely  way,  those  who  have  made  for- 
at  once  urge  and  enable  them  to  direct  tunes  by  their  own  exceptional  ability, 
and  advance  production.  Secondly,  choose  those  who  are  most  near  and  dear 
there  are  those  whose  abilities  are  also  to  them  as  partners  in  the  ordinary  work 
special,  but  who  owe  them  not  to  nature,  of  managing  these  fortunes  or  maintaining 
but  to  training  ;  and  lastly,  there  are  them.  It  may  be  added  further  that  the 
those  who,  whether  endowed  with  ability  men  thus  chosen  select  in  their  turn  men 
or  not,  at  all  events  make  no  use  of  it,  of  more  exceptional  ability  as  their  as* 
and  derive  their  money  solely  from  in-  sistants,  who  possibly  rise  to  be  partners 
terest  upon  capital.  and  capitalists  themselves. 

Now  so  far  as  the  first  of  these  classes  It  is  then  easy  to  see  how  close  the 
is  concerned  the  case  is  simple  enough,  connection  is  between  the  two  kinds  of 
Even  the  Socialists,  much  as  they  have  ability — the  natural  and  the  acquired, 
been  misled  by  their  false  theory  of  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  the  formative 
value,  have  been  unable  to  overlook  the  and  the  formed.  For  all  practical  pur- 
great  productive  work  which  the  vigor  poses  there  is  between  them  a  complete 
of  these  men,  linked  though  it  may  have  solidarity,  and  a  solidarity  which  it  is  as 
been  with  brutality,  has  performed  and  needless  to  explain  further,  and  as  im- 
is  still  performing  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  hard  possible  to  explain  away,  as  the  solidar- 
to  see,  though  volumes  might  be  occu-  ity  which,  in  other  relations,  family  feel- 
pied  with  proofs  of  it,  how  such  men,  ing  and  family  interest  produce.  Such 
few  though  they  be,  are  literally  the  cause  then  is  the  composition  of  the  class,  vir- 
of  the  production  of  a  large  part  of  the  tually  single,  in  spite  of  its  two  elements, 
national  income,  and  especially  of  that  in  which  active  and  efficient  ability  is 
part  which  is  saved  and  given  the  form  localized  and  resides.  This  class  it  is 
of  new  tools  and  new  materials  of  labor,  which  governs  the  movements  of  labor. 

Nor  indeed  is  the  position  of  the  sec-  through  its  mastery  over  labor’s  tools, 
ond  class,  and  its  connection  with  the  and  which  thus  daily  lends  to  labor 
first,  much  harder  to  understand.  It  powers  which,  as  if  by  magic,  make  one 
consists,  so  we  assume,  of  men  who  roan  equal  to  three, 
come  into  the  world  with  merely  average  Now,  however,  we  come  to  a  question 
capacities,  which  are  developed  into  which  is  less  simple.  What  is  the  con- 
ability  solely  by  exceptional  training  nection  between  this  active  class  and  the 
from  childhood  ;  and  the  only  question  class  which  lives  simply  on  the  interest 
is,  how  are  these  fortunate  persons  to  be  of  capital  ?  It  may  be  easy  to  realize 
selected.  Competition  would  be  at  once  how  the  welfare  of  the  majority  may  be 
useless  and  impossible.  It  would  be  affected  and  advanced  by  the  operations 
useless  because,  from  the  very  terms  of  of  an  active  minority  ;  and  to  realize 
our  proposition,  average  capacities  only  further  that  the  activity  of  this  minority 
are  required,  and  one  child  on  the  aver-  depends  on  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
age  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  an-  surrounding  circumstances — such  cir- 
other  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  because  cumstances,  for  instance,  as  enable  them 
the  training  has  to  begin  at  too  early  an  to  secure  the  fruits  of  these  operations  ; 
age,  and  the  prize  would  have  to  be  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  what  interest  the 
awarded  before  any  of  the  competitors  active  have  in  submitting  themselves  to 
could,  in  any  instructive  way,  signalize  a  constant  payment  to  the  idle.  And 
himself.  Even  those  who  have  most  yet  it  stands  to  reason  that  some  strong 
faith  in  the  elasticity  of  human  nature  interest  they  must  have,  as  a  minute’s 
and  society,  can  hardly  seriously  con-  reflection  will  show  us.  An  enormous 
template  a  tribe  of  boys  in  jackets  com-  proportion  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
peting  for  adoption  by  the  heads  of  mer-  the  country  is,  as  w;  have  seen  already, 
cantile  houses — competing  for  the  priv-  produced  not  by  the  majority,  but  by 
ilege  of  being  ripened  by  the  sunshine  of  the  minority.  The  labor  of  the  majority 
wealth  and  respectability.  It  follows  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  result  ;  and. 
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it,  we  assume,  gets  the  proportion  it 
produces.  If  it  does  not,  that  is  a  sep* 
arate  question  ;  it  is  a  question  of  a  little 
less  or  a  little  more,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  main  feature  of  the  case.  The 
main  feature  is  this — that  the  minority 
produce  an  amount  of  wealth  which  is 
disproportionate  to  its  numbers  ;  and 
the  whole  question  we  are  now  discuss* 
ing  is  not  a  question  between  the  minor* 
ity  and  the  majority,  but  between  one 
section  of  the  minority  and  another. 
We  assume  it  as  proved  already  that  in¬ 
terest  does  not  represent  anything  taken 
from  labor,  but  something  taken  from 
active  and  functioning  ability  by  a  class 
which  is  not  active  ;  and  what  we  have 
to  ask  is,  not  why  does  labor  submit  to 
this  arrangement,  but  why  does  active 
ability  submit  to  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  bearing  in  mind  that 
cardinal  truth  which  forms  the  key  to 
the  whole  economic  problem,  that  the 
value  of  the  products  of  a  given  number 
of  men  increases  with  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  their  products,  and  is  not 
limited,  as  Ricardo  conceived  it  to  be, 
by  the  number  of  the  producers  ;  bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  it  is,  of  course,  appar* 
ent  that  the  tools  of  energy  create  value 
as  well  as  energy  itself,  since  it  is  main¬ 
ly  in  these  tools  that  progressive  ability 
embodies  itself ;  and  they  create  it  not 
only,  as  the  Socialists  say,  from  being 
worn  out  in  use,  but  also  and  principally 
from  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  more  commodities  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  given  time.  Now  these  tools 
of  energy,  or  in  other  words  capital,  are 
the  chief  material  means  by  which  active 
ability  exerts  itself.  Accordingly,  when 
we  examine  the  products  of  the  ability  of 
any  given  man,  for  any  given  year,  we 
shall  find  that  the  ability  actually  exer¬ 
cised  during  that  year  is  itself  the  cause 
of  a  part  of  these  products  only  ;  and  a 
part — perhaps  the  larger  part — is  caused 
not  by  present  ability,  but  by  past.  It 
is  caused  by  that  congealed  ability  which 
we  call  capital.*  Thus,  when  we  an- 

*  The  part  which  ability  plays  in  producing 
the  income  of  an  active  capitalist  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  part  played  by  coal  in  producing 
the  movement  of  a  train.  If  we  take  a  train 
going  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  examine  the 
causes  of  this  speed  for  any  given  mile,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  caused  not  only  by  the  coal 
consumed  during  the  corresponding  minute 
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alyze  the  incomes  of  the  active  directors 
of  labor — the  men  who,  in  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  keep  the  concern  going — we  find 
that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  called  by  economists  the  wages 
of  superintendence,  while  the  other  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  we  usu¬ 
ally  call  interest.  In  other  words,  the 
men  of  active  ability  are  investors,  are 
receivers  of  dividends,  just  as  truly  as 
are  the  idle  class  ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  former  invest  their  capital 
in  enterprises  managed  by  themselves. 
What  present  ability  adds  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  capital  or  past  ability  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  marked  difference  between 
interest,  pure  and  simple,  and  profits, 
which  are  the.  interest  of  capital  with 
the  products  of  present  ability  added  to 
it ;  but  the  active  capitalist  has  as 
much  concern  in  defending  the  former 
source  of  income  as  the  latter — as  much 
or  even  more ;  for  it  is  the  former 
source  which  is,  in  most  cases,  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  increase.  _ 

Thus  so  far  as  interest  is  concerned, 
the  active  capitalist  and  the  idle  capi¬ 
talist  are  in  one  and  the  same  position  ; 
and  though  this  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  already,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  glance  in  passing  at  the  com¬ 
monest  argument  which  is  used  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Bastiat,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  the  modern  defend¬ 
ers  of  interest,  has  illustrated  its  genesis 
in  the  well-known  parable  of  the  two 
carpenters  and  the  plane.  One  carpenter 
lends  a  plane  to  another  ;  this  plane  in¬ 
creases  the  production  of  the  borrower’s 
labor  ;  and  as  a  remuneration  for  this 
increased  production,  not  only  returns 
the  lender  a  new  plane,  when  the  old 
one  is  worn  out,  but  one  of  the  extra 
planks  as  well  which  the  plane  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  shape.  The  argument 
here  embodied  has  been  often  criticised, 
and  by  no  one  more  keenly  than  by  Mr. 
Henry  George.  That  the  borrower, 
having  worn  the  plane  out,  is  bound  to 
give  the  lender  a  new  one,  is,  of  course, 
admitted  by  him  ;  but  there  is  no 
ground,  in  justice,  he  contends,  for 
giving  a  plank  as  well.  Let  us  suppose, 
says  Mr.  George,  that  the  plane  takes 

(for  that  alone  would  hardly  have  warmed  the 
fire-box),  but  also,  indeed,  mainly,  to  the  mass 
of  coal  which  has  been  consumed  previously 
in  order  to  get  up  steam. 
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nine  days’  labor  to  make,  and  that  "  it 
will  last  in  use  for  two  hundred  and 
ninety  of  the  three  hundred  working 
days  of  the  year.”  “  If,”  he  continues, 

”  James  (the  lender)  had  not  lent  the 
plane,  he  would  have  used  it  for  two 
hundred  and  ninety  days,  when  it  would 
have  been  worn  out,  and  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  take  the  remaining  ten 
days  of  the  working  year  to  make  him¬ 
self  a  new  plane.  If  William  had  not 
borrowed  the  plane,  he  would  have  taken 
ten  days  to  make  himself  a  plane,  which 
he  could  have  used  for  the  remaining 
two  hundred  and  ninety  days.”  Mr. 
George,  however,  fails  to  see  that  if 
this  were  really  a  full  account  of  the 
case,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
why  this  borrowing  should  take  place  at 
all.  "  It  will  be  observed,”  he  says, 

”  that  it  is  not  affirmed  that  James  could 
make  the  plane  and  William  could  not.” 

I  answer  that  it  may  be  quite  true  that 
this  is  not  affirmed  ;  it  is,  however, 
manifestly  implied,  and  an  entirely  new 
element  is  thus  brought  into  the  prob¬ 
lem.  But  even  when  all  this  is  allowed 
for,  Mr.  George’s  criticism  has  still  some 
force  in  it,  some  force  in  it  from  his 
own  point  of  view  ;  for  he  is  here  treat¬ 
ing  capital  as  simply  the  reward  of  ab¬ 
stinence.  ”  It  is  only  affirmed,”  he 
says,  ”  that  James  had  abstained  from 
consuming  the  result  of  his  labor,  until 
he  had  accumulated  it  in  the  form  of  a 
plane.”  And  I  by  no  means  deny  that 
if  Mr.  Senior’s  childish  analysis  were 
complete,  and  were  capital  really  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  simple  ”  reward  of  absti¬ 
nence,”  Mr.  George  could  have  proved 
a  part,  though  not  all,  of  what  he  thinks 
he  has  proved.  The  moment,  however, 
we  understand  the  genesis  of  capital 
more  truly,  the  moment  we  realize  that 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  neither  the  re¬ 
ward  of  abstinence,  nor  congealed  labor, 
but  that  it  is  congealed  ability,  the  whole 
question  appears  in  a  totally  new  light ; 
and  interest  is  at  once  explained  and 
justified  as  a  principle  which  is  admitted 
by  e\en  Mr.  George  himself.  For  he 
expressly  says  that  Bastiat’s  illustration 
would  be  valid,  if  capital  represented 
either  a  ”  monopoly,  ’  or  ”  superior 
skill”;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we 
have  seen  it  does  represent.  It  repre¬ 
sents  skill  or  ability  primarily,  and,  by 
consequence,  a  monopoly  also. 


So  much  then  for  the  identity  of  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  active  and  the 
idle  capitalists,  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  former  pay  interest  to  the  latter.  I 
might  have  added  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,*  would  space  permit  of  it,  but 
none  of  these,  important  as  they  are, 
can  be  said  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter.  That  lies  yet  deeper.  Not 
only  is  interest  the  natural  growth  of 
capital,  just  as  an  apple  is  the  natural 
growth  of  an  apple-tree,  but  is  the 
special  fruit  for  the  sake  of  which  capi¬ 
tal  is  accumulated.  Men  work  to  ac¬ 
quire  capital  in  order  that  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  fruit  of  capital  without  work, 
and  the  one  fundamental  obstacle  to 
what  the  Socialists  consider  reform  lies 
in  this  characteristic  of  human  nature. 
This  desire  under  various  forms  has 
been  always  operative  wherever  there 
has  been  civilization,  from  the  dawn  of 
history  up  to  the  present  day  ;  indeed 
both  its  persistence  and  its  extraordinary 
force  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  Social¬ 
ists  as  much  as  by  any  other  observers. 
Marx,  for  instance,  represents  the  capi¬ 
talist  classes  as  possessed,  as  if  by  a 
devil,  by  one  absorbing  and  hideous 
passion — ”  the  greed  for  surplus  labor.” 
But  the  curious  thing  about  him  and  his 
school  is  this  :  they  use  their  criticisms 
merely  as  a  taunt,  and  do  not  see  that 
really  it  is  a  scientific  explanation. 
They  are  so  busy  in  discrediting  this 
passion  as  the  bane  of  material  progress 
that  they  do  not  sec  that  it  is  also  the 
source  of  material  progress.  Interest 
means  power,  luxury,  independence,  and 
leisure.  Luxury,  it  is  true,  might  be 
achieved  without  it  to  some  extent. 
The  mere  proceeds  of  ability  from  year 
to  year  might  pamper  its  possessor,  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  exercise  it,  but 
when  his  exertions  ceased,  his  luxury 
would  cease  also  ;  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  automatic  in  his  revenue.  Of 
course,  strictly  speaking,  no  revenue  is 
wholly  automatic.  Lat^r  and  ability 
must  be  concerned  in  its  production 


*  Another  cause  of  interest  is  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  men  of  enterprise.  Writers  like  Mr. 
George  never  seem  to  conceive  of  a  case  in 
which  William  should  not  be  the  only  can¬ 
didate  for  the  loan  of  James’s  plane,  but 
Thomas  should  want  it  also  ;  he  might  offer 
to  give  William  two  planks  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  instead  of  one  only. 
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somehow  ;  but  what  capital  says  to  the 
entire  body  of  capitalists  is,  "  Some  of 
you  guide  me,  and  I  will  work  for  all  of 
you.  If  you  inform  me  with  no  ability, 

I  am  dead  ;  I  can  do  nothing  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  ability  you  give  me,  the  power  of 
that  ability  I  will  multiply.”  And  thus 
a  revenue  is  produced  which  is  not  only 
automatic  so  .far  as  the  idle  capitalists 
arc  concerned,  but  which  in  the  case  of 
the  active  capitalists  also,  invests  its 
possessors  with  many  of  the  privileges  of 
the  idle,  and  enables  the  individual,  if 
he  wishes  it,  to  join  their  ranks. 

Interest,  then,  as  distinct  from  the 
mere  daily  earnings  of  ability,  means 
power,  independence,  and  leisure,  and 
also  what  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts — the  social  civilization  which  is 
the  result  of  these.  Leisure,  as  under¬ 
stood  in  England,  need  not  be  the  thing 
chiefly  prized,  as  we  may  see  by  com¬ 
paring  English  society  with  American  ; 
but  though  American  millionaires  still 
remain  ”  in  business”  when  English 
millionaires  would  have  retired  or  have 
become  sleeping  partners  ;  and  though 
it  is  often  said  that  there  is  no  leisured 
class  in  America  except  the  women,  yet 
contemporary  Socialists  are  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  to  admit  that  interest  is  sought  for 
in  America  quite  as  eagerly  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  as  essential  there  as  here  to 
the  life  of  what  is  considered  ”  society.” 
Nor  do  I  confine  that  ambiguous  word 
to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  cer¬ 
tain  London  newspapers.  I  mean  by  it 
the  whole  social  region  in  which  personal 
ambition  operates,  and  upon  whose  air 
the  pinion  of  ability  raises  itself.  Society 
in  this  sense,  though  it  varies  as  much 
as  the  human  face  varies,  has  got,  like 
the  human  face,  in  some  ways,  a  con¬ 
stant  identity.  It  may  be  saturated  with 
reverence  for  birth,  or  the  materials  for 
this  reverence  may  be  wanting,  and  it 
may  reverence  only  moneyed  success, 
or  money  successfully  used  for  gaining 
political  power ;  or  it  may  reverence 
success,  either  refined  or  vulgar,  in  the 
arts  of  splendid  living  ;  or  in  various 
degrees  it  may  reverence  all  of  these. 
Into  the  niceties  of  this  question  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  now.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  here  that  society,  whatever 
complexion  it  takes  or  has  taken,  has  its 
existence  bound  up  with  interest,  or  the 
equivalent  of  interest.  It  may  be  well 
New  Skribs. — VoL.  XLVL.  No.  6 


further,  in  order  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings,  to  repeat  with  more  emphasis 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  and  to  warn 
the  reader  that  society,  as  a  factor  in  the 
economic  problem,  is  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  fashionable,  or  indeed  luxuri¬ 
ous  life,  that  it  melts  by  insensible  de¬ 
grees  into  the  common  life  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  of  existence  is  none  the 
less  real  and  striking  because  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  just 
as  noon  is  none  the  less  different  from 
midnight  because  the  two  are  separated 
by  all  gradations  of  twilight. 

Society,  then,  being  bound  up  with — 
one  might  almost  say  founded  on — inter¬ 
est,  and  society  being  the  source  of  the 
motives  which  call  productive  ability 
into  action,  productive  ability,  as  the 
world  at  present  knows  it,  is  bound  up 
with,  and  always  has  been  bound  up 
with,  the  desire  for  interest.  Thus  the 
first  change  which  a  socialistic  refor¬ 
mation  implies,  is  a  change  in  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  human  heart,  rather  than  in 
the  details  of  human  laws. 

Before  we  can  speculate  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  possibility  of  altering  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  we  must  see 
clearly  what  the  present  production  of 
wealth  depends  on  ;  and  at  present,  and 
up  to  the  present,  the  moving  forces  of 
all  progressive  industry  spring  from  and 
have  been  generated  by  the  social  mi¬ 
nority.  Socialists  conceive  of  produc¬ 
tive  ability  as  a  pump-handle,  which  the 
power  of  organized  labor  could  move  up 
and  down  at  its  will.  It  is  not  like  a 
pump-handle,  but  like  the  vines  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which  acquire  their  flavor,  not 
through  mechanical  force,  but  through 
the  incalculable  influences  of  soil  and 
climate.  Let  the  Socialists  realize  this 
— let  them  realize  the  enormous  power 
which  social  influences  at  present  exert, 
and  then  if  they  can,  let  them  supply 
their  place.  They  will  have  made  a 
great  step  forward,  as  scientific  thinkers, 
when  they  r-  alize  the  magnitude  of  the 
power  whose  place  they  will  have  to 
supply. 

If  the  changes  which  these  reformers 
desire  were  things  that  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  once  for  all,  in  some  shoit  ar.d 
sharp  struggle,  some  passing  pang  of 
birth,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
minority  might,  for  this  short  period,  be 
49 
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brought  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
set  of  motives,  and  willingly  sacrifice  all 
their  personal  interests  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  good.  But  this  change,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  not  be 
momentary,  it  must  be  permanent.  It 
must  penetrate  and  animate  forever  the 
drudgery  of  daily  business,  and  keep 
some  heroic  motive  constantly  on  the 
alert,  to  chastise,  like  St.  George  with 
his  spear,  the  dragon  of  natural  self* 
interest — a  motive  that  would  not  only 
be  as  strong  as  this  self-interest,  but 
stronger.  If  the  Socialists  can  discover 
such  a  motive  as  this,  and  apply  it  gen¬ 
erally,  they  will  certainly  make  the  world 
a  very  different,  perhaps  a  happier, 
place  ;  they  will  have  accomplished  a 
work  more  stupendous  than  that  of  any 
prophet,  or  apostle,  or  founder  of  any 
religion  ;  and  there  will  be  no  need  for 
them  to  prescribe  a  new  economic  struc¬ 
ture  ;  it  will  be  formed  without  their 
aid  naturally,  by  a  new  humanity. 

IV. — The  Minority  and  its  Func¬ 
tions.  They  are  Indispensable. 

Pending,  however,  the  discovery  of 
this  new  religion,  and  the  transfiguration 
under  its  influence  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  we  must  be  content  to  deal  with  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  are,  and  as  they  ap¬ 
parently  always  have  been  since  civilized 
life  began.  Some  theorists,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Laurence  Gronlund — the  fair¬ 
est-minded  of  all  our  modern  Social¬ 
ists — have  been  misled  by  the  belief  that 
each  step  of  industrial  progress,  each 
addition  made  to  the  productivity  of 
productive  energy,  is  a  step  which  once 
gained  is  gained  forever ;  and  Mr. 
Gronlund  has  expressly  said  that  the 
capitalistic  classes  have  by  this  time 
done  their  work  ;  that  they  have  given 
to  energy  all  the  productivity  that  is 
required  of  it ;  and  that  now  they  must 
be  swept  aside,  and  **  common  labor” 
enter  into  the  kingdom  they  have  cre¬ 
ated.  But  this  belief  is  altogether  a  de¬ 
lusion.  It  is  just  such  a  delusion  as  a 
savage  might  experience  who,  travelling 
on  the  engine  of  an  express  train,  should 
have  watched  the  effort  with  which  the 
train  was  started,  should  have  seen  how, 
as  the  speed  increased  the  labor  appar¬ 
ently  lessened,  and  at  last  observing 
that  when  the  driver  shut  off  the  steam 


there  was  no  diminution  of  speed  for 
some  time  perceptible,  should  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  train  was  by  this 
time  self-moving,  that  the  fire  might  be 
extinguished,  and  that  the  wheels  would 
run  on  forever. 

But  the  truth  is  widely  different. 
Whatever  ability  has  been  needed  to 
cause  industrial  progress,  the  equivalent 
of  that  ability,  daily  roused  and  inces¬ 
santly  active,  is  needed  to  keep  this 
progress  from  retrogression.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  mind,  unless  biassed  by 
partial  enthusiasm,  to  doubt  this.  No 
matter  what  may  be  a  man’s  sympathies, 
unless  they  are  strong  enough  to  cloud 
his  reason,  he  will  see  that  until  the  very 
conditions  of  our  birth  are  altered,  the 
progress  and  the  life  of  a  society  must 
forever,  as  now,  be  formed  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  minority.  ”  Take,’’  says 
a  recent  writer,  ”  a  number  of  infants 
born  of  the  most  highly  civilized  parents 
and  transport  them  to  an  uninhabited 
country.  Suppose  them  in  some  mir¬ 
aculous  way  to  be  sustained  until  they 
come  of  age  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  what  would  you  have  ?  More  help¬ 
less  savages  than  any  we  know  of. 
They  would  have  fire  to  discover,  the 
rudest  tools  and  weapons  to  invent,  lan¬ 
guage  to  construct.  They  would,  in 
short,  have  to  stumble  their  way  to  the 
simplest  knowledge  which  the  lowest 
races  now  possess,  just  as  a  child  learns 
to  walk.  .  .  .  Give  the  very  highest 
mental  powers  that  exceptional  individ¬ 
uals  have  ever  displayed,  and  what 
would  mankind  be  if  one  generation 
were  separated  from  the  next  by  an  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  as  are  the  seventeen-year 
locusts  ?  One  such  interval  would  re¬ 
duce  mankind  not  to  savagery  but  to  a 
condition  compared  with  which  savagery, 
as  we  know  it,  would  seem  civilization.” 
I  cannot  enlarge  further  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter  here,  and  there  is  less  need  to  do  so 
as  the  words  I  have  just  quoted  are 
those  not  of  a  Conservative  but  of  Mr. 
Henry  George.*  Even  Mr.  Gronlund 
himself,  in  certain  parts  of  his  writings, 
makes  explicitly  the  same  admission, 
though  he  so  signally  fails  at  times  to 
see  what  are  its  necessary  consequences. 

Pending,  then,  the  transfiguration  of 
human  nature  by  some  new  religious  or 


•  See  Progress  and  Poverty,  book  x.  chap.  li. 
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emotional  alchemy,  and  confining  our 
attention  to  what  we  must  meanwhile 
consider  the  unalterable  conditions  of 
our  existence,  political  economy  will  be 
found  to  teach  us  this  :  that  though 
labor  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  wealth,  yet  in  civilized  soci¬ 
eties  it  is  not  the  chief  factor  ;  and  that 
though  unless  it  contributed  something, 
ability  would  contribute  nothing,  yet, 
this  initial  something  being  given,  ability 
does  more  than  double  it.  Thus  that 
complex  social  structure  that  is  based 
on  and  built  up  by  interest  and  excep¬ 
tional  riches — the  world  of  wealth  and 
leisure — is  a  something  that  is  not  taken 
from  labor,  but  is  a  something  super¬ 
posed  upon  labor.  Further,  within  this 
world,  shut  up  as  the  works  of  a  watch 
are  in  its  case,  are  the  main  sources  of 
progressive  industrial  energy,  and  if 
labor  interferes  with  this  world  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lessen  its  prizes — that  is  to 
say,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  magnets 
by  which  this  mass  of  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  is  moved — the  aggregate  product 
of  any  given  community  is  reduced  also  : 
labor  is  diminishing  the  very  thing  it  de¬ 
sires  to  divide. 

What  then  are  the  prospects  which 
labor  has  before  it  ?  Does  the  train  of 
reasoning  on  which  1  have  been  thus  far 
insisting,  does  the  line  of  inquiry  whose 
course  I  have  been  pointing  out,  lead  to 
nothing  but  this  negative  and  blank 
conclusion  :  that  labor  as  labor  not  being 
the  source  of  progress,  the  laborer,  or 
in  other  words  the  great  mass  of  man* 
kind,  can  have  no  share  in  progress  ? 
Did  economic  science  end  with  showing 
us  this,  it  might  show  us,  indeed,  that  a 
social  catastrophe  would  be  useless,  but 
none  the  less  it  would  show  us  that  some 
such  catastrophe  was  inevitable.  The 
conclusion,  however,  to  which  it  reall)' 
directs  us  is  very  different  from  this.  It 
will  not,  indeed,  fill  either  our  minds  or 
mouths  with  millennial  visions  and  mil¬ 
lennial  promises  of  a  world  in  which 
there  will  be  no  sorrow,  or  painful 
effort,  or  divisions  of  classes.  It  will 
open  to  labor  no  by-way  into  Paradise, 
nor  intoxicate  the  imagination  with  ideas 
of  fancied  rights,  or  hopes  of  some  social 
change,  swift  and  brilliant  like  the  trans¬ 
formation  scene  at  a  pantomime.  But 
in  place  of  all  this  it  will  show  that 
labor,  as  labor^  has  under  our  existing 


capitalistic  system  certain  claims  on  the 
growing  products  of  ability,  and  that 
though  not  in  itself  the  actual  source  of^ 
progress,  it  has  rights  concurrent  with 
those  of  ability  in  the  fruits  of  progress  ; 
that  these  rights  more  than  make  up  in 
their  nearness  and  definiteness  for  what 
they  lack  in  splendor  ;  and  that  they 
rest  not  on  the  flimsy  basis  of  any  quasi¬ 
religious  sentiment,  but  on  calculating 
common-sense,  to  which  all'  such  senti¬ 
ment  is  ridiculous  ;  not  on  any  feelings 
as  to  what  labor  deserves,  but  on  a 
practical  and  most  encouraging  estimate 
of  what  labor  can  get. 

Political  economy  as  a  science  may  be 
said  to  have  two  great  divisions  :  the 
first  deals  with  the  minority  as  the 
source  of  industrial  progress  and  the 
main  agents  in  increasing  the  production 
of  values  ;  the  second  deals  with  the 
powers  which  labor  possesses,  or  may 
come  to  possess,  of  appropriating  a 
share  of  the  values  that  are  thus  in¬ 
creased.  I  have  now  brought  the  reader 
to  the  threshold  of  this  second  division. 
Whether  1  be  able  to  deal  at  any  length 
with  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  is  doubtful  ;  but  my  argument 
thus  far  would  be  entirely  incomplete  if 
I  did  not  give  at  least  some  general  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  further  conclusions  to 
which  it  forms  merely  the  pedestal.  1 
will  therefore  say  a  few  words  on  the 
scientific  prospects  of  labor. 

V. — The  Scientific  Prospects  of 
Labor. 

Labor  in  itself,  or  common  social 
labor,  is  essentially  non-progressive,  or 
progressive  only  within  the  narrowest 
limits ;  and  when  Ricardo  and  Marx 
assert  that  a  million  of  men  in  manufac¬ 
tures  produce  always  the  same  amount 
of  value,  wrong  as  they  actually  are, 
they  are  within  an  inch  of  being  right. 
In  place  of  the  word  men  let  them  put 
the  word  laborers^  and  their  sentence 
then  can  be  never  repeated  too  often. 
A  million  laborers  always  would  produce 
the  same  amount  of  values,  because  a 
million  laborers  would  always  produce 
the  same  amount  of  commodities.  But 
though  the  laborers,  the  people,  the 
masses,  when  uninfluenced  by  a  minor¬ 
ity,  are  essentially  stagnant,  helpless, 
barbarous,  and  even  brutal ;  yet  the 
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moment  the  minority  brings  its  power  to 
bear  on  them  a  new  nature  and  new 
capacities  are  developed  in  them.  In 
proportion  as  ability  is  stimulated  or 
warmed  into  operation,  the  masses, 
whose  labor  is  the  material  it  works 
upon,  acquire  for  the  time  being  some 
of  its  qualities,  just  as  the  earth  acquires 
color  from  sunlight.  Given  a  progres¬ 
sive  minority,  pursuing  its  own  fortunes, 
a  part  of  its  powers  are  repeated  or  re¬ 
flected  in  the  majority.  It  is  true  that 
the  moment  the  minority  is  discouraged 
and  its  activity  checked,  the  borrowed 
powers  of  the  majority  begin  to  dwindle 
also  ;  but  this  latter  fact,  which  1  shall 
again  refer  to  presently,  does  not  alter 
the  importance  of  the  other.  It  is  the 
interest,  it  is,  indeed,  the  main  interest, 
of  the  minority  to  be  strong  and  exert 
its  strength,  and  it  cannot  avoid,  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  evoking  some  sort  of  corre¬ 
sponding  strength  in  the  majority.  Thus 
though  the  majority  are  in  one  sense 
mere  pensioners  of  the  minority,  they 
are  pensioners  who,  in  the  very  act  of 
being  fed,  grow  into  a  body  that  must 
not  only  be  patronized,  but  treated  with. 
The  truth  of  this  in  a  general  way  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  laborers  are  educated, 
trained,  and  organized  by  the  few  for 
certain  objects.  Obviously  they  are 
able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  use  this 
training  and  organization  for  their  own 
objects,  as  well  as  those  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  The  great  question  is,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  ?  And  to  answer  that  it  is  necessary 
first  to  consider  what  the  objects  of  the 
laborers  are,  or  what  is  implied  in  the 
largest  material  prize  which  is  thinkable 
for  them  as  an  object  of  rational  en¬ 
deavor. 

In  general  terms  this  is  very  easily 
stated.  The  laborers  desire  to  divide 
among  themselves  as  large  a  share  of  the 
national  income  as  possible.  The  na¬ 
tional  income,  however,  is  produced  by 
two  agencies,  labor  and  ability,  or  by 
the  many  and  the  few,  and  must  thus  be 
divided  into  two  portions  corresponding 
with  the  amounts  which  each  of  these 
two  bodies  contributes.  Now  the  only 
growing  portion,  as  we  have  seen  al¬ 
ready,  IS  that  contributed  by  the  few, 
and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  many  consist 
essentially  in  this — not  merely  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  what  they  themselves 
produce,  which  is  a  constant  quantity, 


but  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  what 
the  few  produce,  which  is  a  growing 
quantity.  Thus  the  material  hopes  of 
the  laborers  are  bound  up  with  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  productivity  of  the  few  ;  and 
so  long  as  they  can  wring  from  the  few 
a  percentage  on  their  growing  riches, 
the  laborers  are  as  much  interested  in 
the  growth  of  great  fortunes  as  the  rich 
are.  All  they  have  to  struggle  for  is 
that  this  percentage  be  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Now,  however,  we  come  to  the  im¬ 
portant  point,  if  this  percentage  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  ability  which 
produces  the  wealth  will  be  checked  and 
the  wealth  produced  will  dwindle,  until 
at  last,  if  the  downward  process  con¬ 
tinues,  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which 
the  gross  products  of  ability  thus  dis¬ 
couraged  and  crippled  will  be  less  than 
the  percentage  originally  enjoyed  by  the 
laborers.  It  is  thus  plain  that  at  any 
given  time,  and  under  any  given  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  minority,  and 
certain  demands  made  on'  them,  which 
will  yield  to  the  laborers  their  maximum 
share  of  the  gross  income  of  the  co'm- 
munity,  and  that  if  this  pressure  and 
these  demands  be  exceeded,  not  the 
minority  only,  but  the  laborers  them¬ 
selves  will  be  losers.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  certain  definite  limit  to  the  claims 
and  expectations  of  the  latter,  and  it  is 
as  much  for  their  interest  not  to  go  be¬ 
yond  it  as  it  is  for  their  interest  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  Within 
this  limit  labor  has  a  right  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  minority,  and  its  right  rests 
primarily  on  the  only  practical  basis  of 
every  right — that  it  can  and  it  will  take 
It  :  it  rests  on  might.  We  may  add 
further  that  right,  in  the  present  case, 
has  or  should  have  for  its  allies  every 
sound  instinct  of  statesmanship,  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  of  religion. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  in  speaking, 
as  I  have  just  done,  of  the  national 
income  as  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  produced  by  labor,  the  other  by 
ability,  I  have  sought  to  establish  a  di¬ 
vision  to  which  no  definite  meaning  can 
be  given.  If  ability  is  essential  to 
labor,  labor  is  essential  to  ability  ;  and 
the  reader  may  feel  tempted  to  borrow  an 
illustration  of  Mill's,  and  say  that  to  ask 
which  of  the  two  produces  most,  is  like 
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asking  which  does  most  cutting  of  the 
blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  And  no 
doubt  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  so¬ 
ciety  like  our  own,  it  is  impossible  even 
to  conceive  of  labor  operating  indepen¬ 
dently,  or  to  estimate  what  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  if  it  had  no  ruling  minority  to  di¬ 
rect  it.  But  for  all  that,  we  can  arrive 
at  certain  calculations,  which  are  quite 
accurate  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  Let  us  go  back  forty  years  or 
so,  to  the  period  when  the  wealth  of  the 
country  'was  beginning  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  when  by  its  mar¬ 
vellous  increase  in  production  British 
industry  was  already  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Let  us  take  that  period,  and  let 
us  for  the  sake  of  argument  concede 
the  utmost  that  any  Socialist  can  ask  of 
us.  Let  us  say  that  all  the  values  then 
produced'  in  Great  Britain  were  entirely 
due  to  common,  or  average  labor.  Let 
us  make  labor  a  handsome  present  of  all 
the  ability  of  the  fathers  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  our  railways,  and  our  manufac¬ 
tures.  Now  about  forty  years  ago,  as  I 
already  said  in  a  former  article,  the 
gross  income  of  this  country  was  some¬ 
thing  over  five  hundred  million  pounds, 
and  the  population  was  about  twenty- 
eight  millions.  We  are  therefore  credit¬ 
ing  labor  not  with  too  little,  but  with  a 
good  deal  too  much,  if  we  say  that  the 
labor  of  a  population  of  twenty-eight 
millions  produced  values  to  the  amount 
of  some  five  hundred  millions.  Now, 
however,  the  same  amount  of  population 
produces  at  least  a  thousand  millions  ; 
therefore  it  can  be  shown  that  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions  at  least  is  the  produce  not 
of  labor  but  ability,  not  of  the  majority 
but  the  minority.  In  reality  there  can 
be  shown  a  great  deal  more  than  this  ; 
but  the  reader  can  at  any  rate  see  by  this 
rough  illustration  that,  though  each  of 
the  two  productive  agents  are  necessary, 
it  is  possible  to  assign  a  specific  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  product  to  each.  Such,  then, 
being  the  case  it  can  be  shown  further 
that  labor,  though  not  increasing  itself 
in  production,  has  been,  as  an  historical 
fact,  enjoying  an  increasing  share  of  the 
gross  produce  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
been  vindicating  its  right  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  share  in  the  products  of  the  minor¬ 
ity.  I  am  not  attempting,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  go  into  details,  I  am  merely 


pointing  out  that  in  an  estimate  of  this 
kind,  we  are  not  dealing  with  vague  ab¬ 
stractions,  but  with  actual  and  verifiable 
quantities. 

It  being,  then,  a  definite  and  demon¬ 
strable  fact  that  labor  has  a  certain  pro¬ 
gressive  power  of  appropriating  what  it 
does  not  produce,  the  great  thing  to  be 
done  by  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
labor  at  heart  is  to  understand  clearly 
the  nature  of  this  power,  its  magnitude, 
and  also  its  limits.  The  main  points 
which  such  an  inquiry  will  reveal  to  us 
are  as  follows  :  firstly,  that  the  progres¬ 
sive  powers  which  labor  acquires  are 
powers,  not  of  increased  productivity, 
but  more  complete  ■  organization,  and 
that  what  the  laborers  become  better 
able  to  do  is,  not  to  direct  themselves  in 
productive  industry,  but  to  make,  as  a 
corporate  body,  better  terms  with  their 
directors.  The  subject  matter  of  these 
better  terms,  however,  still  remains 
something  which  the  laborers  do  not 
create,  and  thus  their  powers  are  limited 
by  the  fact  that  if  applied  without  ex¬ 
treme  moderation  they  will  paralyze  the 
ability  that  does  create  it.  They  are 
limited  and  conditioned  also  by  this 
further  fact,  and  perhaps  even  more 
stringently.  The  organization  of  labor 
itself,  the  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  laborers  in  various  parts,  and  all 
their  patterns  and  opportunities  of  cor¬ 
porate  action,  depend  on  that  other  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  they  themselves  are 
the  subjects,  and  which  is  imposed  on 
them  by  ability  simply  with  a  view  to 
production.  Unless  ability  organized 
them  as  producers  they  could  not  organ¬ 
ize  themselves  as  claimants  on  the  prod¬ 
uce.  Their  independence  in  one  re¬ 
spect  is  founded  on,  and  grows  out  of, 
their  subjection  in  another. 

This  is  a  point  which  it  is  of  special 
importance  for  us  to  realize.  All  indus¬ 
trial  co-operation  implies  subjection. 
Even  Mr.  Hyndman,  in  a  Socialistic 
manifesto  which  he  issued  some  years 
since,  described  the  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Socialists  as  being  to 
mass  the  people  into  industrial  ar¬ 
mies  and  what  implies  subjection  more 
obviously  than  an  army  ?  Thus  for 
labor,  in  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  to 
connect  progress  with  freeing  itself  from 
the  control  of  ability  is  to  indulge  in  an 
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expectation  which  is  self-contradictory 
and  logically  unthinkable.*  It  identifies 
progress  with  an  escape  from  the  causes 
of  progress.  From  this  set  of  consider¬ 
ations  we  shall  be  led  to  others  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature.  Two  of  the  chief  evils  in 
the  existing  industrial  system  which 
Socialistic  writers  inveigh  against  are  the 
expropriation  of  the  laborers  from  the 
materials  of  labor,  and  their  receipt  of 
their  subsistence  in  the  form  of  wages. 
On  both  these  accounts  the  laborers  are 
profoundly  commiserated.  Everything, 
they  are  told,  has  been  taken  from  them 
but  their  labor  ;  this  is  their  only  pos¬ 
session,  and  they  are  bound  to  sell  this 
or  starve.  But  when  we  examine  the 
theories  of  the  Socialists  themselves,  and 
the  social  system  which  they  propose  in 
place  of  the  one  existing,  we  find  these 
very  features  which  they  seem  to  think 
so  deplorable  are  by  their  own  admission 
essential  to  all  advanced  civilization, 
and  are  integral  parts  of  their  own 
scheme  in  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  that  plaintive  statement 
that  the  laborer  of  to-day  has  nothing  to 
sell  but  his  labor,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  his  position  would  be  just  the 
same  were  capital  divided  equally  among 
all  the  members  of  the  community. 
This  capital  unemployed  would  obvi¬ 
ously  yield  nothing,  and  the  man  who 
did  not  work  would  starve  then  just  as 
surely  as  he  would  starve  now.  Take  a 
prosperous  preasant  proprietor  and  a 
well-paid  wage-earner,  the  two  gain  their 
livelihood  in  somewhat  different  ways, 
but  it  comes  to  each  alike  from  his 
labor,  and  from  nothing  else.  A  man 
must  use  his  tools  if  he  owns  them,  the 
same  as  if  they  are  only  lent  to  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however.  Socialism 
does  not  even  profess  to  restore  to  the 
individual  the  ownership  of  the  materials 
of  his  labor,  nor  does  it  profess  to  abol¬ 
ish  wages.  When  a  thousand  men  co¬ 
operate  to  produce  one  kind  of  com- 
■  modity  they  cannot  sell  or  consume 
their  own  products  directly,  and  wages, 
whether  paid  by  the  State  or  the  private 
employer,  are  the  only  form  in  which 
they  can  possibly  receive  their  payments. 
Thus  all  that  labor  can  look  for  in  this 

*  It  is  pointed  out  in  Marx’s  work  on  Capi¬ 
tal,  that  perfection  of  discipline  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  modern  production  as  perfection  in 
machinery,  and  even  more  difficult  to  secure. 


connection  is  not  any  redistribution  of 
capital,  nor  any  abolition  of  the  wage 
system,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  wages,  or  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  and,  above  all,  an  in¬ 
creased  certainty  of  employment. 

This  last-named  object  of  endeavor  is 
probably  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
laborer  than  either  of  the  two  former  ; 
and  with  it  must  be  grouped  others  of  a 
kindred  nature,  which  are,  like  it,  quite 
independent  of  a  man  grasping  after  a 
larger  share  of  money.  I  allude  to 
such  matters  as  improvements  in  lodg¬ 
ing,  in  knowledge  of  domestic  manage¬ 
ment,  in  means  of  amusement,  in  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
with  regard  to  all  these  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  so  long  as  ability 
is  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  production,  labor  will 
absorb  from  ability  an  increasing  power 
to  realize,  with  regard  to  other  points, 
all  its  reasonable  desires.  The  Socialist 
looks  back  through  the  haze  of  distance 
on  the  position  of  the  laborer  at  the 
close  of  the  feudal  ages,  and,  forgetting 
the  many  incidents  of  it  which  no  mod¬ 
ern  laborer  would  endure,  dwells  on  a 
few  which  the  modern  laborer  might 
envy.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in 
the  hope  that,  under  the  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  laborer  may  achieve  an  equiv¬ 
alent  for  what  he  has  since  those  times 
lost,  retaining,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
much  that  he  has  since  those  limes 
gained. 

But  the  great  lesson  that  will  have  to 
be  learned,  the  great  fact  that  will  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  labor  will 
be  enabled  to  make  and  maintain  this 
progress  only  through  the  contempora¬ 
neous  action  of  ability  ;  that  this  action  to 
be  efficacious  must  have  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  ;  and  that  to  be  produced  at 
all  it  must  be  secure  of  its  natural  re¬ 
ward.  The  majority  must  realize  that, 
even  from  the  most  selfish  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  harass  and 
menace  the  minority  in  any  way  that 
shall  make  the  prize  which  their  own 
world  offers  to  them  sensibly  smaller  or 
less  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  must  learn  to  recognize  and  re¬ 
spect  the  kind  of  power  which,  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not,  their  own  progress 
and  activity  lends  to  the  majority  ;  and 
the  more  clearly  the  majority  realize  the 
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limits  of  this  power,  the  more  clearly 
will  the  minority  realize  and  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  its  magnitude.  Thus  what  at 
present  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  war  be¬ 
tween  two  classes  will  change  into  a 
calm,  rational,  and  calculating  ildjust- 
ment  of  two  interests,  each  of  which  re¬ 
spects  itself  and  the  other  too  much 

I  either  to  ask  or  to  make  any  undue  con¬ 

cessions.  Each  will  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  its  own  point  of  view,  and  rec¬ 
ognize  amicably  that  the  other  does  so 
also.  Each,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wants 
to  get  as  much  as  it  can  out  of  the 
other.  It  is  no  news  to  say — it  has  been 
said  often  enough  before — that  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  regarded  merely  as  a  beast  of 
burden  by  the  minority.  The  minority 
may,  with  equal  truth,  be  regarded  as  a 
beast  of  burden  by  the  majority.  The 
majority  are  interested  in  its  action,  be¬ 
cause  on  its  action  the  increase  of  its 
own  wealth  depends.  But  it  is  a  beast 
of  burden  of  high  temper  and  delicate 
constitution  ;  it  requires  a  full  and  deli¬ 
cate  diet,  and  if  stinted  or  served  roughly 
its  strength  easily  fails  it ;  therefore  the 
majority  are  interested  in  seeing  that  it 
is  prosperous  and  pampered.  Let  both 
parties  realize  their  respective  positions 
and  their  respective  interests,  from  the 
selfish  point  of  view  ;  let  them  do  this 
frankly,  cynically,  and  accurately  ;  and 


then,  when  a  mutual  understanding  of 
this  kind  is  arrived  at,  other  sentiments 
are  certain  to  supervene,  and  will  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  natural 
action  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  trans¬ 
figure  the  action  of  that  self-interest, 
which  it  is  hypocrisy  to  ignore  and  an 
impossibility  to  suppress. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  labor  may 
best  utilize  its  powers,  whether  by  vol¬ 
untary  co-operation  or  by  the  agency  of 
the  State,  I  can  say  nothing  here  ;  and 
even  of  the  nature  of  these  powers  I 
have  only  been  able  to  speak  generally. 

I  have  been  obliged  in  these  articles  to 
confine  myself  mainly  to  one  point,  and 
this  point  is  as  follows  :  We  are  told  in 
many  quarters,  more  or  less  plainly,  but 
most  plainly  and  most  coherently  by  the 
Socialists,  that  all  wealth  is  created  by 
the  many,  and  thit  the  increasing  riches 
of  the  few  are  increasing  abstractions — 
justifiable  or  not  justifiable — from  what 
the  many  create.  I  have  sought  to 
point  out  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case,  and  that  so  far  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  few  from  depending  on  the 
plunder  of  the  many,  that  the  prospects 
of  the  many  depend  upon  what  share 
they  will  be  able  to  claim  of  the  property 
which  is  the  creation  of  the  few. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

BY  PROF.  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


Among  the  most  perplexing  problems 
relating  to  humanity  must  be  included 
the  strange  contrast  between  what  men 
aim  at  in  regard  to  human  life,  and  what 
would  result  if  their  efforts  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  of 
philanthropy  that  human  life  should  be 
carefully  nurtured  in  all  available  ways  ; 
it  is  a  recognized  test  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  satisfactory  progress  in 
civilization  that  population  should  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  sickness,  pestilence,  fa¬ 
mine,  war,  and  all  death-dealing  agen¬ 
cies  should  diminish.  But  suppose  the 
efforts  of  philanthropy,  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  science  in  these  directions 
were  successful,  suppose  that  in  all  the 
chief  nations  and  among  all  the  prin¬ 


cipal  races  the  rate  of  the  growth  of 
population  were  increased,  or  even 
maintained  unchanged,  for  but  a  few 
centuries — the  merest  second  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  or  even  of  races — 
what  must  inevitably  happen  erelong  ? 
(Would  human  happiness  be  increased  ? 
Would,  even  in  the  long  run,  human  life 
be  extended  ?  On  the  contrary,  utter 
and  irretrievable  misery  would  ensue. 
The  human  race  would  deteriorate ; 
nay,  its  growth  and  development  sud¬ 
denly  ceasing,  it  would  run  considerable 
risk  of  coming  to  an  untimely  end. 

I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
philosophy — great  though  he  may  be  as 
an  art  critic  and  as  a  rhetorician.  I 
consider,  indeed,  the  attention  it  has  re- 
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ceived  a  most  depressing  feature  of  the 
age,  seeing  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  art  and  philosophy,  or  between 
eloquence  and  reasoning,  and  Mr.  Rus* 
kin’s  philosophy  is  shallow,  his  reason¬ 
ing  naught.  Yet,  underlying  its  absurdly 
fervid  grandiloquence,  the  following  bit 
of  fine  writing  contains  (or  rather  con¬ 
ceals)  a  most  important  truth.  “  Loss 
of  life  !”  says  the  eminent  art  critic  ; 
“  by  the  ship  overwhelmed  in  the  river, 
shattered  on  the  sea ;  by  the  mine's 
blast,  the  earthquake’s  burial,  you 
mourn  for  the  multitude  slain.  You 
cheer  the  lifeboat’s  crew  ;  you  hear  with 
praise  and  joy  of  the  rescue  of  one  still 
breathing  body  more  at  the  pit’s  mouth  ; 
and  all  the  while,  for  one  soul  that  is 
saved  from  the  momentary  passing  away 
(according  to  your  creed  to  be  with  its 
God)  ” — [though  as  to  this,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  “  you  can't  quite  always  generally 
tell  the  soul  thus  saved  may  have — 
may  not,  in  fact,  have  done  so  well]  — 
”  the  lost  souls,  locked  in  their  polluted 
flesh,  haunt  with  worse  than  ghosts  the 
shadows  of  your  churches,  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  your  streets  ;  and  your  we.'iry 
children  watch,  with  no  memory  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  no  hope  of  return  from  thtir 
captivity,  the  weltering  to  the  sea  of 
your  waters  of  Babylon.” 

If  the  thought  underlying  this  turgid 
strain  is  just,  if  the  saving  of  life  cannot 
be  regarded  as  always  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing — and  who  can  doubt  this  ? — how 
much  more  obvious  should  it  be  that 
the  numerical  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  living  may  become  the  reverse  of  a 
blessing,  indeed  little  better  than  an  un¬ 
mixed  curse,  to  the  whole  human  race. 

Before  me  lies  a  statistical  record, 
from  which  I  learn  that  in  England,  de¬ 
spite  emigration  and  widespread  pauper¬ 
ism  (with  attendant  high  mortality),  the 
population,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  per  cent 
per  annum,  with  every  sign  of  growing 
at  the  same  rate,  or  even  at  an  in¬ 
creasing  rate,  for  many  years  to  come. 
Admirable  country  !  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration  !  encouraging  outlook  for  the 
future  !  At  this  rate  the  population  of 
the  old  country  may  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  tenfold  in  about  154  years.  One 
rather  wonders  how  the  question  of 
wages,  alreadv  pressing  rather  seriously 
upon  the  English  people  because  of  un¬ 


due  numbers,  and  consequently  too 
close  competition  (over-production  of 
workers,  in  fact),  will  appear  when  the 
encouraging  development  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  has  gone  on  to  this  ex¬ 
tent.  Putting  the  present  population  of 
England  at  atmut  30,000,000,  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  203t  will  be  300,000,000,  un¬ 
less  the  encouraging  growth  of  numbers 
should  in  some  way  be  interrupted. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther  ahead. 
England  is  not  so  young  a  country  but 
that  we  can  look  back  over  621  years  of 
her  history,  to  the  year  1256,  when  the 
first  of  our  English  Kings  to  celebrate 
a  jubilee,  Henry  III.,  the  rather  mild 
son  of  the  not  exemplary  John,  had 
been  fifty  years  on  the  throne.  During 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  then 
a  great  deal  has  taken  place  in  England, 
but  England  has  nut  grown  in  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  at  which  she  is  growing 
now.  For  if  she  had  that  would  mean 
that  her  population  in  T256  amounted 
only  to  3,000  persons,  all  told  ;  and  Coeur 
de  Lion,  Henry  Ill.’s  uncle,  used  up 
ten  times  that  number  at  least  in  fight¬ 
ing  only.  It  would  seem,  then,  as 
though  the  population  of  England  had 
not  only  been  growing,  but  growing  at 
an  increasing  rate — a  result,  indeed, 
which  follows  still  more  obviously  if  the 
actual  population  in  successive  centu¬ 
ries,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  onward  until  now,  be  considered. 
We  may  then  at  least  look  forward  for  a 
continual  increase  at  the  rate  of  per 
cent  during  the  next  six  centuries. 
What,  then,  will  be ‘the  pleasing  state  of 
affairs  in  England  in  the  year  2500  or 
thereabouts  ?  The  population  increas¬ 
ing  tenfold  in  154  or  155  years,  will  by 
the  year  2500  have  increased  10,000* 
fold,  or  will  amount  to  300,000,000,000, 
exceeding  some  200  times  the  probable 
present  population  of  the  whole  earth. 
There  will  then  be  about  six  square  feet 
of  space  for  each  inhabitant  of  England  ; 
and  by  that  time,  we  may  assume,  the 
three-acres-and-a-cow  idea  will  have  had 
to  be  given  up  by  the  statesmen  sway¬ 
ing  those  300,000,000.000  ”  under 

Britain’s  royal  sceptre  then.”  As  for 
the  “imperial  sceptre”  with  its  sway 
over  the  colonies  and  subject  popula¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  how  it  would  work,  even  if 
the  9,000,000  of  square  miles  forming 
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Great  Britain’s  present  empire  should  by 
that  time  have  increased  to  20,000,000. 

But  the  future  of  the  United  States, 
viewed  in  the  same  way,  is  not  less 
“  encouraging,”  according  to  one  view, 
or  less  appalling  according  to  the  other. 
The  i>opulation  of  America  doubles  in 
about  twenty  years,  or  five  times  in  a 
century,  five  doublings  meaning  a  thirty- 
two'fold  increase.  In  four  centuries,  at 
this  rate,  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  be  about  a 
millionfold  (thirty-two  times  thirty-two 
times  thirty-two  times  thirty-two  times), 
or  the  population  would  amount  to  six- 
tv  millions  of  millions,  or  thereabouts. 
This  would  be  a  population  of  about 
16,000,000  per  square  mile,  or  ic,coo,- 
000  per  square  mile,  assuming  a  fair  ab¬ 
sorption  of  surrounding  territory,  and 
4,000,000  per  square  mile  if  the  whole 
of  North  and  South  America  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  American  population. 
About  three-fourths  of  a  square  yard  of 
surface  would  then  be  available  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  double  continent. 
If  the  whole  earth  were  peopled  by  these 
60,000,000,000,000  Americans,  there 
would  be  nearly  three  square  yards  of 
space  for  each  person  ! 

Of  course  we  know  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  any  race  or  nation  increas¬ 
ing  in  population  even  at  such  rates  as 

per  cent  for  several  centuries  in  suc¬ 
cession.  It  is  not  because  of  any  real 
danger  (or  hope)  that  England,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  now  boasts  of  this  rate  of 
increase  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  the  United  States,  which  boasts  of  a 
much  greater  rate  of  increase  during  a 
much  longer  time,  will  continue  to  grow 
at  this  rate,  that  I  have  presented  the 
above  startling  figures.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  a  little  how  far  we  are 
entitled  to  ”  rejoice  and  be  glad  ”  over 
what  we  regard  as  progress,  when  it  is 
clear  that  the  progress  cannot  possibly 
continue  without  ruinous  results  for  the 
whole  human  race. 

Especially  startling,  or  rather 'oppres¬ 
sive,  become  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
this  so-called  progress  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  more  rapid  is  the  progress 
of  exhaustion  of  our  earth’s  accumulated 
stores  on  which  the  growing  population 
of  the  earth  in  part  depends. 

It  might  or  might  not  be  possible  for 
the  present  population  of  the  earth  to 


live,  as  of  old  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
were  content  to  live,  upon  the  annual 
produce  of  the  earth — on  the  earth’s  in¬ 
come,  not  on  her  capital.  But  assuredly 
whether  this  might  be  done  or  not,  it  is 
not  done  at  present.  Year  after  year 
the  buried  stores  of  life,  for  that  is  really 
what  they  should  be  called,  are  being 
brought  in  greater  and  greater  quantities 
to  the  surface,  and  used  to  supply  the 
human  race  with  much  more  than  the 
necessities  of  life. 

In  two  States  of  the  Union  alone  one 
kind  of  accumulated  earth  life,  the  pe¬ 
troleum  and  natural  gas  store,  has  been 
so  rapidly  used  up  that  within  one  gen¬ 
eration  alone  stores  which  were  millions 
of  years  accumulating  will  have  been  al¬ 
most  wholly  exhausted. 

In  Great  Britain  150,000,000  tons  of 
coal  are  yearly  brought  to  the  pit’s 
mouth,  though  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  effective  supply  will  be  exhausted  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  generations  at 
the  outside. 

The  forests  of  the  earth,  at  any  rate  in 
all  civilized  countries,  are  being  steadily 
destroyed,  though  it  would  be  quite 
possible  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the 
supply  used  each  year  should  be  replaced 
by  new  growth  during  the  same  time. 

Like  a  spendthrift,  the  human  race  of 
to-day,  boasting  itself  ”  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages”  in  intelligence,  is  consuming 
at  a  rate  fully  one-hundred-fold  beyond 
what  is  just  the  supplies  which,  as  heir 
of  all  the  geological  aeons,  it  has  received 
— in  trust  partly  for  future  generations. 

That  men  should  rejoice  when  statis¬ 
tical  records  attest  the  steady  growth  of 
all  civilized  nations  in  population,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  stores  of  the  earth  are 
being  wastefully  consumed,  is  as  though 
the  father  of  a  growing  family  should 
rejoice  at  each  addition  to  his  family 
circle,  at  the  very  time  when  each  year’s 
accounts  told  him  that  his  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  were  rapidly  growing 
less,  and  exhaustion  was  imminently 
threatened. 

I  have  occasion  often,  as  a  student  of 
astronomy,  to  touch  on  the  gradual 
dying  out  of  the  earth’s  vitality,  and  to 
descant  on  the  limited  nature  of  the 
sun’s  supply  of  life-giving  energy.  I  re¬ 
mind  my  audiences  in  lectures,  and  my 
readets  in  books  and  essays,  that  as  the 
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moon  has  died  so  must  the  earth  here*  of  living  to  what  his  friends  regarded  as 
after  die  ;  and  that  as  among  the  stars  a  foolishly  abstemious  regimen.  Con* 
(those  other  suns  than  ours)  we  find  demned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
suns  that  are  manifestly  fading  in  lustre  physicians  to  death  within  two  years,  he 
and  even  evidence  of  orbs  which,  though  so  developed  his  vital  energies  that  he 
once  lustrous,  are  now  dark  and  dead,  lived  for  sixty-four  years  instead  of  two, 
so  must  our  sun  one  day  lose  his  light  attaining  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-nine  years 
and  heat,  and  with  them  his  power  of  before  death  claimed  him.  Moreover, 
sustaining  life  in  the  worlds  circling  whereas  in  the  fulness  of  his  youth  and 
around  him.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  manhood  life  had  been  but  as  a  burden 
inhabitants  of  our  world  need  be  very  to  him,  life  during  the  last  three-fifths 
much  interested  in  the  future  darkness  of  his  time — for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  the  sun  or  in  the  coming  decay  and  beyond  the  fourscore  years,  when,  the 
death  of  the  earth.  The  human  race  is  Psalmist  says,  life  is  but  labor  and  sor* 
taking  excellent  care  that  its  duration  row — was  to  him  well  worth  living,  nay, 
shall  not  extend  to  either  of  those  dis*  full  of  satisfaction  and  delight, 
mal  times  (whichever  of  them  may  be  the  The  human  race  is  at  present  certainly 
first  to  come).  Millions  of  years  prob*  advancing  with  swift  strides  toward  a 
ably  before  the  sun  is  dark,  millions  of  very  desolate  condition,  if  not  toward 
years  before  our  earth  is  dead,  the  civ*  death.  It  is  not  getting  very  much  sat* 
ilized  human  race  will  have  exhausted  isfaction  out  of  its  wasteful  and  thought- 
all  that  it  has  to  live  on,  and  will  have  less  manner  of  living.  If  a  few  optim* 
come  to  an  end  through  sheer  inanition,  ists  recognize  promise  of  good,  more 
No  discovery  of  new  scientific  appli*  among  us  pessimistically  ask  the  doleful 
ances  can  avail  to  save  our  kind  from  question,  Is  life  worth  living  ?”  The 
this  end,  seeing  that  every  such  discov-  meliorists  who,  deploring  the  evil,  still 
ery  would  inevitably  lead  only  to  the  see  hope  of  change  to  wiser  ways  are 
more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  earth’s  few  and  low-voiced.  Not  regimen, 
garnered  stores.  Progress  in  civiliza-  which  is  really  needed,  but  recipe  is 
tion,  at  least  along  the  present  lines,  can  chiefly  suggested  by  short-sighted  men 
only  hasten  the  coming  of  the  end.  For  (whom  the  world  mistakes  for  philoso- 
civilization,  as  at  present  understood,  phers)  to  improve  this  state  of  things, 
culture  as  at  present  alone  appreciated.  Philanthropy,  communism,  socialism, 
imply  steady  advance  beyond  the  supply  anarchy,  in  turn  hold  out  promise  of  im* 
of  mere  necessities,  beyond  the  mere  provement.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
support  of  life — the  steady  development  stores  of  life,  on  which  the  vitality  of 
of  new  wants,  fresh  pleasures,  and  the  human  race  as  such  must  depend, 
greater  luxury.  Nothing  could  avail  to  are  being  used  up  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
make  the  increase  of  life,  which  so  many  time  of  final  exhaustion  lies  within 
contemplate  with  satisfaction,  a  real  measurable  distance.  And  the  statis* 
gain,  or  even  to  justify  it',  but  some  such  tician  boasts,  because  the  records  of  birth 
change  in  the  ways  of  the  human  race  rates  and  death  rates  show  that  the  end 
as  Cornaro  adopted  for  his  own  individ*  must  be  even  nearer  (supposing  no 
ual  habit  of  life.  When  he  found  that  change  should  take  place)  than  it  would 
he  was  exhausting  the  very  springs  of  be  if  consumption  went  on  no  more 
life,  wasting  the  stored-up  constitutional  quickly  than  it  is  already  doing. — 
energies  of  his  frame  by  unduly  luxuri*  Knowledge. 
ous  living,  he  wisely  changed  his  way 
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No  book,  probably,  has  had  so  curi*  the  first  edition  in  1670  to  the  celebrated 
ous  a  literary  history  as  Pascal’s  Pens^es,  Rapport  of  Victor  Cousin,  it  was  natural* 
and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  no  book  ly  considered  to  be  the  literary  expres* 
has  bMn  so  differently  interpreted.  For  sion  of  the  dominant  convictions  of  Port 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  from  Royal.  It  was  subsequently  discovered 
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that  it  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  such 
mediocre  thinkers  as  Etienne  Perier  and 
the  Due  de  Roannez,  issued,  perhaps, 
under  the  authority  of  Antoine  Arnauld 
and  Nicole.  By  a  curious  freak  of  for¬ 
tune  it  was  taken  up  by  Condorcet  and 
Voltaire  in  1776  and  1778,  but  it  is  only 
since  Cousin  first  restored  the  text  of  the 
genuine  Pascal,  which  les  Messieurs  de 
Port  Royal  had  mutilated,  transposed, 
and  rewritten,  that  such  editions  as  those 
of  Faug^re  in  1844  and  Havet  in  1852 
have  become  possible.  And  what  sort 
of  Pascal  has  the  genuine  text  revealed  ? 
a  fanatic,  as  Voltaire  supposed?  or  a 
Catholic,  as  M.  I’Abb^  Maynard  has 
laboriously  undertaken  to  prove  in  the 
two  volumes  he  issued  in  1850  ?  Is  he  a 
disguised  Protestant,  as  M.  Vinet  and 
perhaps  also  Mr.  Charles  Beard  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  or  was  M.  Victor  Cousin 
right  when  he  summarily  declared  him 
to  be  a  sceptic  ?  The  controversy  is  by 
no  means  yet  extinguished,  for  Pascal’s 
name  is  equally  cherished  by  literature 
and  theology,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a 
man  has  left  behind  him  two  works  so 
diametrically  opposed  in  spirit  and  in 
form  as  the  Provincial  Letters  and  the 
Thoughts.  If  the  first  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  perfect  achievements 
of  French  prose-writing,  the  second  was 
only  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  mass  of 
disjointed  aphorisms  ;  while  the  Letters 
derive  half  their  glory  from  their  noble 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  reason 
against  ecclesiastical  dogmatism,  the 
Thoughts  are  the  gloomy  record  of  a 
mind  which  was  prepared  to  throw  over¬ 
board  every  kind  of  knowledge  at  the 
bidding  of  authority,  and  to  retain  as 
elements  of  chief  value  the  three  quali¬ 
ties  of  “  pyrrhonien,”  “  g^omfetre,”  and 
“Chretien  soumis."  “  II  faut  avoir,” 
says  Pascal,  ”  ces  trois  qualites,  pyrrho¬ 
nien,  ^6om^tre,  Chr6tien  soumis ;  et 
elles  s  accordent,  et  se  temperent,  en 
doutant  oh  il  faut,  en  assurant  oh  il 
faut,  en  se  soumettant  oh  il  faut.” 

With  the  true  text  of  the  Pensees  be-, 
fore  us,  and  with  Cousin’s  report  to  the 
Academy  in  our  hands,  it  is  difficult  to 
overlook  the  obvious  scepticism  of  Pas¬ 
cal — scepticism,  be  it  understood,  in 
philosophy,  not  in  religion.  Sceptic  he 
appears  at  almost  every  page,  and  all  the 
more  savagely  sceptic  because  he  thought 
that  this  was  the  only  portal  to  a  belief 


in  Revelation.  He  probably  had  not 
studied  much  philosophy,  certainly  not 
so  much  as  either  Arnauld  or  Nicole,  for 
his  talents  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of 
geometry  and  science,  but  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  of  all 
philosophy.  ”  Se  moquer  de  la  phi- 
losophie,  e’est  vraiment  philosopher 
such  is  his  decisive  phrase.  Descartes, 
whom  Arnauld  especially  had  introduced 
into  Port  Royal,  he  cannot  away  with. 

”  Je  ne  puis  pardonner  k  Descartes.” 

“  Descartes.  11  faut  dire  en  gros  *  cela 
se  fait  pas  figure  et  mouvement,  car  cela 
est  vrai.’  Mais  de  dire  quels,  et  com¬ 
poser  la  machine,  cela  est  ridicule  ;  car 
cela  est  inutile,  et  incertain,  et  penible. 
Et  quand  cela  seroit  vrai,  nous  n’esti- 
mons  pas  que  toute  la  philosophic  vaille 
une  heure  de  peine.”  The  only  true 
philosophy  is  the  negation  of  all  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  therefore  the  only  true  phil¬ 
osophical  system  is  Pyrrhonism.  ‘‘  Le 
pyrrhonisme  est  le  vrai ;  car,  apr^s  tout, 
les  hommes,  avant  J6sus-Christ,  ne 
savoient  oil  ils  en  6toient,  ni  s’ils  6toi- 
ent  grands  ou  petits.”  ”  Toute  la  dig- 
nit6  de  Thoinme  est  en  lapens^e.  Mais 
qu’est-ce  que  cette  pens^e  ?  Qu’elle 
est  sotte  !”  ‘‘  Connaisse  done,  superbe, 
quel  paradoxe  vous  6tes  a  vous-m^me. 
Humiliez-vous,  raison  impuissante  ; 
taisez-vous,  nature  imbecile !”  "La 
belle  chose  de  crier  4  un  homme,  qui  ne 
se  connoit  pas,  qu’il  aille  de  lui-meme  a 
Dieu  !  et  la  belle  chose  de  le  dire  'k  un 
homme  qui  se  connoit !’’  "  Mon  Dieu, 

que  ce  sont  des  sots  discouts  !  ‘  Dieu 

auroit-il  fait  le  monde  pour  le  damner  ? 
demanderoit-il  tant  de  gens  si  foibles  ?  ’ 
etc.  Pyrrhonisme  est  le  remede  a  ce 
mal,  et  rabattra  cette  vanite."  The 
one  philosopher  whom  Pascal  thoroughly 
knew  was  Montaigne  the  sceptic,  and 
though  he  ventures  to  criticise  him  here 
and  there,  his  influence  is  visible  at 
every  page.  And  it  is  not  only  thoughts 
which  Pascal  borrows  from  Montaigne, 
he  uses  his  expressions.  Here  is  a  short 
list  of  words  and  phrases,  taken  from 
Montaigne’s  vocabulary,  which  are 
found  in  the  Pensees.  Montaigne  had 
written,  "  Le  seul  moyen  que  je  prends 
pour  rabattre  cette  fren6sie.’  ^Pascal 
uses  the  word  in  the  sentence  quoted 
above  :  "  Pyrrhonisme  rabattra  cette 
vanit6.”  Pascal  says,  "  Les  enfants 
qui  s’efifrayent  du  visage  qu'ils  ont 
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barbouilU  j”  and  Montaigne,  “  Les  en- 
fants  qui  s'  effrayent  de  ce  meme  visage 
qu’ils  ont  barbouill^.”  “  Le  noeud  de 
notre  condition  prend  des  replis,”  in 
Pascal,  is  taken  bodily  from  Montaigne’s 
“  Ce  devroit  etre  un  noeud  prenant  ses 
replis.”  The  expression  “avoir  des 
prises”  is  common  to  the  two  writers. 
Montaigne  had  written,  “  Si  les  prises 
humaines  ^taient  assez  capables  pour 
saisir  la  verite  and  Pascal  repeats, 
"  Voyons  si  elle  a  quelques  forces  et 
quelques  prises  capables  de  saisir  la 
verite.”  Other  characteristic  phrases 
are  used  b^  both  ;  for  instance,  the  verb 
“  couvrir’^  in  the  sense  of  “  conceal 
“  Gagner  sur  rooi,  sur  lui,”  in  the  sense 
of  “induce;”  “  rapporter  A,”  in  the 
sense  of  “  avoir  rapport  a  “  tendu,” 
in  the  sense  of  “  prolonged  and 
“  transi,”  in  the  sense  of  “transport¬ 
ed.”  Here,  too,  is  a  curious  instance. 
Pascal  wrote,  “  Un  corps  qui  nous  <1^- 
grave  et  nous  abaisse  vers  la  terrc 
apparently  quoting  Horace  :  “  Corpus 
— animum  .  .  .  pragrax'at  —  atque  af- 
fligit,”  but  only  doing  so  in  the  form  in 
which  Montaigne  quotes  him  :  “  Cor- 
ruptibile  corpus  a^^rar'a/animam.”  But 
pethaps  the  most  significant  case  is  the 
employment  of  the  word  “  abetir,”  in 
Pascal's  celebrated  argument  of  “  taking 
the  odds”  as  to  the  existence  or  non¬ 
existence  of  God  :  “  Cela  vous  fera 
croire  et  vous  abStira.  ”  Montaigne  had 
already  said,  “  11  faut  nous  abestir  pour 
nous  assagir.” 

The  argument  itself,  from  which  these 
last  words  are  taken,  is  so  astounding, 
both  in  conception  and  expression,  that 
to  most  religious  minds  it  has  appeared 
little  short  of  profane.  Yet  it  is,  after 
all,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  attitude 
of  a  man  who  starts  with  the  belief  that 
all  human  reason  and  natural  under¬ 
standing  are,  owing  to  the  Fall,  incu¬ 
rably  diseased  and  unprofitable.  It  is 
certainly  rather  more  daring  in  expres¬ 
sion,  but  also  more  logical  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  a  Jesuit  or  a  Calvinist 
would  allow  himself,  and  the  humeur 
bouillante  which  his  sister  Jacqueline 
found  in  Pascal,  explains  much  of  the 
passionate  intensity  of  the  phrases.  If 
human  reason  be  corrupt  at  its  core, 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  natural  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  no  rational  proof  of  God’s  ex¬ 
istence.  Pascal  is  very  explicit  on  this 


point.  “  I  shall  not  attempt,”  he  says, 
“  to  prove  by  natural  reasons  either  the 
existence  of  God  or  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  anything  else  of  the  like 
character  ;  not  only  because  I  should 
not  feel  myself  capable  of  finding  any¬ 
thing  in  nature  whereby  to  convince 
hardened  Atheists,  but  also  because 
such  knowledge,  without  Jesus  Christ, 
is  useless  and  sterile.  It  is  remarkable,’  * 
he  proceeds,  ”  that  no  canonical  author 
has  ever  made  use  of  nature  to  prove 
God.  They  must  have  been  cleverer 
than  the  cleverest  men  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  them,  for  the  latter  have  all 
made  this  attempt.”  “  Eh  quoi  !  ne 
dites  vous  pas  vous-mfime  que  le  ciel  et 
les  oiseaux  prouvent  Dieu  ?  Non.  Et 
votre  religion  ne  le  dit-elle  pas  ?  Non. 
Car  encore  que  cela  est  vrai  en  un  sens 
pour  quelques  ames  a  qui  Dieu  dunne 
cette  lumiere,  neanmoins  cela  est  faux  A 
regard  de  la  plupart.”  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  astonishing  that  Pascal  should  have 
read  his  Bible  to  such  little  effect.  The 
Psalmist,  at  all  events,  thought  that  the 
heavens  were  telling  the  glory  of  God, 
and  St.  Paul  declared  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  that  God  had  made  him¬ 
self  known  by  his  works  since  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world.  But  Pascal  was 
more  versed  in  St.  Augustine  and  Jansen 
than  in  the  Scriptures.  To  him  there 
was  no  natural  proof  of  God,  tor  with¬ 
out  God’s  special  grace  man’s  under¬ 
standing  and  will  were  alike  incapable. 
Hence,  so  far  as  reason  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  greater  likelihood  of  God’s 
existence  than  of  his  non-existence  ; 
“  the  odds,”  as  he  says,  “  were  even.” 
But  if  the  question  be  one  not  of  rea¬ 
son,  but  of  interest,  there  was  a  clear 
preponderance  of  advantage  on  the  side 
of  belief.  Even  if  God  did  not  exist, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  believing  him 
to  exist ;  but  if  he  did  exist,  how  peril¬ 
ous  in  the  future  might  be  disbelief  !  It 
might  make  all  the  difference  between 
happiness  and  damnation.  On  the 
ground  of  self-interest,  therefore,  as  rea¬ 
son  was  neutral,  it  was  clearly  better  to 
believe.  ”  Et  ainsi  notre  proposition 
est  dans  une  force  inhnie,  quand  il  y  a 
le  hni  a  hasarder  i  un  jeu  ou  il  y  a 
pareils  hasards  de  gain  que  de  perte,  et 
I’infini  4  gagner.  Cela  est  demonstra- 
tif  ;  si  les  hommes  sont  capables  de 
quelques  v6rit6s,  celle-la  Test.”  "  Je 
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le  confesse,”  answers  Pascal’s  imagi¬ 
nary  interlocutor,  “  jel’avoue  ;  mais  en¬ 
core  n’y  a-t-il  point  moyen  de  voir  le 
dessous  du  jeu  ?  Oui,  1'  Ecriture.  Mais 
j’ai  les  mains  liees  et  la  bouche  muette  ; 
on  me  force  k  parier,  et  je  ne  suis  pas 
en  liberte  ;  je  suis  fais  d'une  telle  sorte 
que  je  ne  puis  croire.  Que  voulez-vous 
done  que  je  fasse  ?”  Pascal  can  only 
reply  that  he  must  do  as  others  in  the 
like  difficulty  have  done,  take  sacred 
water  and  have  masses  said.  “  Nat- 
urellement  m^me  cela  vous  fera  croire 
et  vous  abutira — mais  e’est  ce  que  je 
crains — et  pourquoi  ?  qu’avez-vous  ^ 
perdre?’’  Such  is  this  appalling  argu¬ 
ment  in  all  its  naked  appeal  to  expedi¬ 
ency.  It  has  often  been  doubted  whether 
all  the  hermit’s  excessive  anxiety  about 
his  own  soul  was  not  a  rather  coarse 
form  of  selfishness.  Here,  at  all  events, 
a  selfish  system  is  reinforced  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  arguments  of  a  more  than  cool 
self-love.  Meanwhile,  however  consis¬ 
tent  Pascal’s  treatment  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  with  his  Jansenism  and 
his  devotion  to  Montaigne,  there  occur 
obvious  difficulties  in  comprehending 
his  scheme.  If  there  is  no  natural  light 
of  reason  in  men,  if  all  purely  human 
understanding  and  virtue  are  alike  viti¬ 
ated  according  to  the  doctrine  of  orig¬ 
inal  sin,  why  write  a  book  on  Christian 
evidences  at  all  ?  Yet  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  Pens^es  is  open  to  no 
doubt.  The  miracle  performed  on  Mar¬ 
guerite  Perier,  Pascal’s  niece,  the  so- 
called  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  in¬ 
spired  Pascal  with  the  idea  of  writing  a 
work  which  should  convince  the  world 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  If  the 
world  could  not  apart  from  the  grace  of 
God,  which  was  ex  hypotJusi  absent, 
have  any  natural  understanding,  the 
value  of  Pascal’s  P ensues  would  be  in¬ 
finitesimal.  Or  again,  how  could,  on 
Pascal’s  own  showing,  a  revelation  of 
God  to  men  be  possible  ?  “  Parlons 

suivant  les  lumi^res  naturelles.  S'il  y  a 
un  Hieu,  il  est  inhniment  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  puisque  n' ay  ant  ni  parties  ni 
bornes,  il  n'a  nul  rapport  k  nous.”  But 
if  God  has  no  relation  to  men  how  can 
he  reveal  himself  to  men  ?  Either  the 
Revelation  is  a  fact,  and  then  God  must 
have  some  relation  to  men’s  faculties, 
or  else  it  is  not  a  fact,  and  then  the 
whole  of  Pascal’s  reconstjuction  of 


Christianity  on  the  foundation  of  philo¬ 
sophical  scepticism  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  Pascal  in 
the  mood  in  which  he  wrote  the  Pensies. 
It  is  more  instructive  to  see  how  wide  is 
the  interval  which  separates  the  writer 
of  these  Thoughts  from  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Proinncial  Letters.  Could 
the  aim  of  the  earlier  work  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  than  as  the  defence  of  Reason 
against  ecclesiastical  pretensions  ?  What 
meant  the  scathing  ridicule  of  ”  le 
pouvoir  prochain”  and  ‘‘  la  grace  suffi- 
sante”  except  to  discredit  that  system 
of  authoritative  belief  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Jesuits  ?  What  doctrine 
could  the  advocate  of  Port  Royal  find 
more  damaging  to  morality  than  ”  prob- 
abilism”  and  casuistry  ?  Yet  here  is 
Pascal  himself  urging  arguments  of  prob* 
abilism,  and  fighting  the  battle  of  those 
very  Jesuits  on  whom  he  had  before 
poured  the  righteous  vials  of  his  wrath. 
May  a  man  use  his  private  judgment, 
and  decide  by  the  light  of  the  common 
understanding,  whether  truth  be  on  this 
side  or  that  ?  No  ;  he  must  lower  the 
colors  of  reason  before  authority : 
”  pour  nous  assagir,  il  faut  nous  abe- 
stir,”  with  a  sure  confidence  that  we 
have,  as  Pascal  says,  ”  nothing  to  lose.’’ 
There  was  a  bishop  of  Avranches,  one 
Huet,  who  adopts  the  precise  attitude 
of  Pascal,  both  in  his  attack  on  Carte - 
sianism  and  in  his  recommendation  of 
scepticism  ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
Jesuits,  served  them  all  his  life,  and 
died  in  their  communion.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Censure  de  la  Philosophie 
Cart'esienne,  and  still  more  of  a  Traitd 
Philosophique  de  la  Foiblesse  de  C  Esprit 
Humain,  in  which  he  declares,  after  the 
manner  of  Pascal's  ”  le  pyrrhonisme 
e’est  le  vrai, ”  that  ”  les  sceptiques  sont 
les  seuls  qui  m^ritent  le  nom  de  philos- 
ophes.”  And  Cousin  has  remarked 
that  w’hile  none  of  the  great  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ever  mention 
Pascal’s  Pens^s,  a  warm  recommenda¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  school  of  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  Madame  de  Lafayette,  who 
speaks  as  the  secretary  of  the  author  of 
the  Maximes,  declared,  “  C’est  m^chant 
signe  pour  ceux  qui  ne  gouteront  pas  ce 
livre.’  Huet  and  La  Rochefoucauld, 
.the  Jesuits  and  the  egoists,  such  are 
Pascal’s  new-found  allies.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Nicole,  the  moralist  of  Port 
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Royal,  though  he  warmly  co-eperated  in 
the  Provincial  Letters,  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  dislike  for  the  Thoughts,  and 
that  Arnauld,  the  Port-Koyalist  philos¬ 
opher,  “  Arnauld,  le  grand  Arnauld,'* 
as  even  Boileau  describes  him,  should 
have  done  his  best  to  erase  from  Pas* 
cal’s  posthumous  work  its  sceptical  ten¬ 
dencies.  Speaking  of  Pascal’s  remarks 
on  justice,  which  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Montaigne,  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  M.  P6rier,  “  Pour  vous  parler  franche- 
ment,  je  crois  que  cet  endroit  est  in- 
soutenable."  A  modem  reader,  who  is 
not  too  much  blinded  by  the  well- 
merited  glory  of  the  Provincial  JLetters, 
finds  more  passages  than  one  which  are 
“  insoutenables." 

If  Pascal  be  compared  with  the  other 
heroes  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  either 
his  contemporaries  or  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors — St.  Cyran,  Singlin,  Arnauld, 
Nicole,  de  Sa^i — it  will  be  seen  how  dif¬ 
ferent  from  theirs  are  both  his  character 
and  his  position.  Singlin  and  de  Sa^i 
were  the  great  confessors  of  Port  Royal, 
men  whose  sweetness  and  sincerity  made 
them  noble,  but  who  had  toward  culture 
and  enlightenment  either  a  neutral  or  a 
repellent  attitude.  De  Sa9i  and  Pascal 
were  indeed  united  in  one  point,  a  com¬ 
mon  dislike  to  Descartes,  but  were  alike 
in  little  else.  According  to  de  Sa9i, 
Descartes  was  in  relation  to  Aristotle  as 
a  robber  who  killed  another  robber  and 
took  off  his  spoils,  and  perhaps  it  was  in 
some  measure  due  to  de  Sa9i,  whose 
task  it  was  to  teach  Pascal  “  m^priser 
les  sciences,’’  that  his  pupil  wrote,  “  Je 
ne  puis  pardonner  i  Descartes.”  But 
Pascal,  whose  early  training  in  science 
distinguished  him  from  these  clerics, 
outran  them  also  in  dogmatic  zeal  and 
polemical  ability.  Arnauld  and  Nicole, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  men  of  much 
broader  judgment  and  tolerant  good 
sense  than  the  author  of  the  Pensles. 
Both  were  opposed  to  him  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  question  of  signing  the  formulary, 
desiring  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  wishes  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  while  Pascal  and  his  sister 
Jacqueline  were  for  obstinate  refusal. 
Both  Nicole  and  Arnauld,  again,  were 
imbued  with  Cartesianism  ;  the  Port 
Royal  Logic  which  they  wrote  in  corrv 
mon  being  a  practical  exposition  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  Descartes.  And  in 


the  matter  of  scepticism  and  the  Pyr- 
rhonists  they  were  equally  decided  in 
their  opposition  to  Pascal  and  Mon¬ 
taigne.  ”  Le  pyrrhonisme,”  wrote 
Nicole,  ”  n’est  pas  une  secte  de  gens 
qui  soient  persuades  de  ce  qu'ils  disent, 
mais  e’est  une  secte  de  menteurs.” 
Neither  Nicole  nor  Arnauld  were,  in 
fact,  fanatics ;  and  Nicole,  who  had 
never  come  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Cyran,  even  went  so  far  as  to  substitute 
a  theory  of  general  grace  for  the  special 
and  peculiar  grace  of  the  Jansenists. 
Here  Arnauld  could  not  follow.  In 
anything  which  touched  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Jansen  he  was  unalterably  firm  in 
his  attachment  to  his  master,  the  great 
St.  Cyran.  If  there  was  one  man  who 
ruined  Port  Royal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  world  it  was  St.  Cyran. 
Without  him  Port  Royal  would  not  have 
been  famous,  but  it  would  have  been 
safe.  It  was  he  who,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Cornelius  Jansen,  forced 
upon  the  Cistercian  monastery  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  ”  Augustinus,”  which  after¬ 
ward  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Arnauld 
from  the  Sorbonne,  and  formed  the  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  for  the  Provincial 
letters.  St.  Cyran  was  at  once  a  theo¬ 
logian  and  a  great  ruler  of  men.  He 
wrote  books  which  were  the  talk  of  his 
age,  and  Richelieu  once  pointed  him 
out  as  ”  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.”  With  his  rare  force  of  char¬ 
acter  he  had  also  the  power  both  to  select 
the  right  men  for  his  purpose  and  mould 
them  as  he  would.  It  was  he  who  saw 
the  value  of  those  two  great  engines  of 
influence,  education  and  the  confes¬ 
sional  ;  for  he  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Port  Royal  schools,  and  through  the 
mouth  of  Singlin  and  de  Sa9i  he  ruled 
over  the  consciences  of  the  sisters  and 
the  penitents,  even  from  the  depths  of 
his  prison  at  Vincennes.  His  was  the 
power  and  range  of  a  great  intellectual 
character,  while  Pascal’s  strength  lay 
rather  in  the  narrow  intensity  of  his 
emotions. 

The  key-note  to  Pascal’s  character  is 
seen  by  his  sister,  when  she  refers  to 
his  humeur  bouillante.  It  was  the  pas¬ 
sionate  keenness  of  his  disposition  which 
explains  at  once  his  success  and  his  fail¬ 
ure.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  full  of  scientific  tastes  and 
predilectipns,  there  was  nothing  which 
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he  took  up  which  he  did  not  carry  out 
with  singular  neatness  and  precision. 
Without  the  assistance  of  Euclid,  he 
worked  out  for  himself  Euclid's  propo¬ 
sitions.  His  experiments  on  the  Puy 
de  Ddme  formed  the  exact  proof  that 
was  wanting  to  establish  the  fact  of  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure.  He  astonishes  his 
age  by  inventing  a  calculating  machine, 
and  distances  all  other  competitors  in 
the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  his 
theory  of  the  Cycloid.  When  he  turns 
from  science  to  literature,  there  is  the 
same  originality,  the  same  triumphant 
and  rapid  footstep,  the  same  brilliance 
of  result.  He  has  not  got  the  construc¬ 
tive  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Des¬ 
cartes  nor  the  erudition  of  Arnauld  ; 
but  though  he  is  the  author  of  no  sys¬ 
tem,  his  Provincial  Letters — both  in  the 
exquisite  raillery  of  the  earlier  ones  and 
the  passionate  rhetoric  of  the  later — 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  French 
prose  and  world-literature.  But  this 
intensity  and  keenness  of  character 
equally  account  for  other  traits  in  Pas¬ 
cal,  which  are  not  so  amiable  or  so  help¬ 
ful  to  the  world.  They  explain  his  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  life,  his  narrow  enthusi¬ 
asms,  his  wild  fanaticism,  his  almost 
splendid  wrong-headedness.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  Descartes  sug¬ 
gested  to  Pascal  the  experiment  on  the 
Puy  de  Dome  in  1648,  or  whether  the 
idea  was  wholly  Pascal’s  own.  But 
when  a  letter  from  Descartes  is  shown 
to  Pascal  by  Carcavi  the  mathematician, 
claiming  the  originality  of  the  idea,  Pas¬ 
cal  is  outraged,  affects  first  to  despise 
the  letter,  and  then  angrily  denies  its 
truth.  Yet  both  Baillet  and  Montucla, 
the  first  in  his  life  of  Descartes,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  his  Histoire  des  Mathematiques^ 
appear  to  prove  that  Pascal  was  anything 
but  just  to  his  predecessor.  When  in 
1646  his  father  brings  him  into  contact 
for  the  first  time  with  Port  Royalist 
teachers,  it  is  Pascal  whose  young  re¬ 
ligious  ardor  serves  to  convert  not  only 
himself  but  his  sister  Jacqueline  also. 
Jacqueline,  indeed,  affords  many  points 
of  similarity  with  her  brother  ;  she  has 
the  same  ardent  zeal,  the  same  inflexible 
devotion  to  that  cause  which  she  has 
once  espoused.  But  this  passionate 
sensibility  to  new  ideas  perhaps  is  more 
often  found  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
in  Pascal  himself  the  gusty  violence  of 


his  temperament  often  strikes  one  as 
feminine.  The  women,  too,  of  Port 
Royal  were  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
men,  and  la  m^re  Angelique  and  Jacque¬ 
line  were  hardly  surpassed  by  Arnauld 
or  Pascal  himself.  Yet  Jacqueline  is, 
at  all  events,  more  consistent  than  her 
brother.  When  once  she  is  converted 
through  her  brother’s  instrumentality, 
she  does  not  waver  again,  but  carries 
through  her  decision  to  join  the  nuns 
even  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of 
both  her  father  Etienne  and  her  brother 
Blaise.  But  she  has  to  bewail  the  com¬ 
parative  changeableness  of  the  very  man 
who  first  led  her  to  become  dead  to  the 
world,  and  when  Pascal  finally  joined 
Port  Royal  in  1654,  she  had  already 
been  for  some  years  an  inhabitant  of  the 
monastery.  From  1652  to  nearly  the 
end  of  1654,  there  is  an  interval  of 
some  two  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
Blaise  Pascal  has  apparently  forgotten 
his  religious  fervor,  and  has  after  the 
death  of  his  father  become  master  of 
his  own  fortunes  and  entered  the  gay 
world  of  Paris.  How  was  that  interval 
spent  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  He  was 
certainly  known  in  the  salons  of  the 
capital,  and  probably  figured  in  the  as¬ 
semblies  of  Madame  de  Sabl6,  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  and  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville  ;  and  to  the  Port  Royal  ascetics  he 
appeared  indubitably  as  a  worldling. 
Once  launched  in  the  gayeties  of  Paris, 
his  keen  ardor  probably  led  him  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  curiosity  in  amusements  which 
might  be  indiscreet  and  were  certainly 
un^ifying.  We  are  not  without  positive 
evidence  on  this  point.  To  this  period 
belongs  that  curious  fragment  which 
Cousin  discovered,  the  Discours  sur  Us 
Passions  deV  Amour ^  and  though  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  Pascal  in  love,  yet 
Faug^re  has  not  hesitated  to  suggest 
that  the  object  of  his  affection  was  the 
sister  of  his  friend  the  Due  de  Roannez. 
A  somewhat  dubious  confirmation  of 
Pascal’s  weaknesses  is  furnished  by  the 
memoirs  of  Fl^chier  cited  by  M.  Gonod. 
It  appears  that  a  certain  lady,  “  qui 
^tait  la  Sapho  du  pays,”  was  to  be 
found  at  Clarmont,  and  that  ”  M.  Pas¬ 
cal,  qui  s’est  depuis  acquis  tant  de  re¬ 
putation,  et  un  autre  savant,  ^taient 
continuellement  aupr^s  de  cette  belle 
savante.  ”  But  perhaps  it  is  more  char¬ 
itable  to  suppose  that  this  amorous  per- 
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sonage  is  not  the  same  as  our  hero  of 
the  humeur  bouillante. 

Then  succeeds  that  memorable  chan^^e, 
called  by  his  historians  his  second  con¬ 
version,  in  the  latter  part  of  1654,  from 
which  date  Pascal  is  forever  lost  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  to  the  world,  and  forever  won 
for  theology  and  the  Church.  It  is  pref¬ 
aced  by  two  events  :  first  the  accident 
at  the  Pont  de  Neuilly,  when  Pascal, 
driving  in  a  carriage,  sees  his  horses  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  river  while  he  is  him¬ 
self  preserved  through  the  providential 
breaking  of  the  traces  ;  second,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  night  of  Monday,  No¬ 
vember  23d,  r654.  After  Pascal’s  death 
a  servant  discovered  in  his  waistcoat 
a  little  parcel  which  had  been  evi¬ 
dently  worn,  stitched  up  in  his  clothes, 
from  day  to  day.  The  parcel  contained 
two  copies,  one  on  parchment  the  other 
written  on  paper,  of  a  marvellous  docu¬ 
ment  relating  a  vision  or  series  of  visions 
which  had  happened  to  him  from  ro.30 
F  M.  to  12.30  p.M.  on  the  night  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  document  begins  with  the 
mysterious  word  “  Feu”  and  contains 
the  following  significant  phrases  among 
many  others,  which  are  of  highly  mysti¬ 
cal  import  :  “  Dieu  d’Abraham,  Dieu 
d’ Isaac,  Dieu  de  Jacob  :  non  des  phi- 
losophes  et  des  savans.  Certitude,  cer¬ 
titude,  sentimens,  vue,  joie,  paix.  Oubli 
du  monde,  et  de  tout  hormis  Dieu.  Rec¬ 
onciliation  totale  et  douce.  Soumission 
totale  ^  Jesus-Christ  et  A  mon  Direc- 
teur.”  T  his  is  the  so-called  “  amulet” 
of  Pascal.  Amulet  it  was  not,  but 
rather  the  record  of  some  singular  and 
awful  experiences  which  Pascal  wished 
forever  to  remember.  Whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  it 
marks  the  turning-point  in  his  life. 
Henceforth,  the  adieux  had  been  said 
to  the  society  of  Paris,  and  to  the  love 
of  science,  and  the  new  life  begins  at 
Port  Royal  ;  the  new  life  of  monkish 
seclusion  and  fanatical  austerity.  To 
the  God,  not  of  philosophers  and  scien¬ 
tists,  but  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  penitent  turns.  And  he  carries 
even  into  the  changed  conditions  the 
wonted  eagerness,  the  same  passionate 
real,  the  old  humeur  bouillante.  He 
will  outdo  all  others  in  the  ardor  of  his 
converted  zeal.  Arnauld  might  study 
Descartes,  but  for  himself  he  could  not 
forgive  him.  De  Sa9i  might  turn  aside 


from  knowledge  and  philosophy  ;  Pas¬ 
cal  will  trample  them  under  his  feet. 
Let  others  make  terms  if  they  will  with 
the  Jesuits,  he  will  expose  all  their  cas-  . 
uistical  chicanery  and  perverted  morals. 
Nicole  might  wish  the  Formulary  to  be 
signed,  but  Pascal  and  Jacqueline  will 
stand  out  alone.  Pascal  himself  fainted 
away  at  the  idea  of  any  proposed  com¬ 
promise  with  the  enemies  of  Jansenism  ; 
and  poor  Jacqueline,  signing  at  last  the 
detested  document  with  grave  doubts 
and  fears,  dies  shortly  after  of  a  broken 
heart.  No  on<;  shall  exceed  Pascal  as  a 
zealot  and  a  fanatic.  His  stormy  vehe¬ 
mence  of  sacrifice  shall  include  the  sacri¬ 
fice  alike  of  philosophy  and  of  himself. 

Rarely,  indeed,  has  there  been  such  a 
zealot.  The  Pensles  remain  as  the 
chief  witness  of  the  fact.  But  there  are 
other  evidences  beside.  His  sister  had 
to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  neglect 
of  his  ablutions  and  to  remind  him  that 
godliness  did  not  necessarily  mean  un¬ 
cleanness.  When  he  was  dying  he  want¬ 
ed  to  be  carried  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Incurables  to  die  among  the  poor. 
After  he  was  dead,  it  was  found  that  he 
carried  an  iron  girdle  with  spikes  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  pressing  to  his 
side  when  he  felt  anything  which  his 
sensitive  mind  could  call  a  temptation. 
And  mark  the  almost  savage  fanaticism 
toward  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human¬ 
ity.  See  how  he  speaks  of  comedy  in 
the  very  age  which  saw  the  triumphs  of 
Moli^re.  ”  Tous  les  grands  divertisse¬ 
ments  sont  dang^reux  pour  la  vie  chr^- 
tienne  ;  mais  entre  tous  ceux  que  le 
monde  a  inventus,  il  n’y  en  a  point  qui 
soit  plus  a  craindre  que  la  com6die. 
C'est  une  representation  si  naturelle  et 
si  delicate  des  passions,  qu’elle  les 
emeut  et  les  fait  naitredans  notrecceur, 
et  surtout  celle  de  I’amour.”  How  far 
we  seem  to  be  from  Aristotle’s  appreci¬ 
ation  of  tragedy  ;  how  far,  indeed,  from 
Pascal's  own  discourse  on  love  !  But 
worse  remains.  He  tells  his  married 
sister,  Gilberte  Perier,  that  she  ought 
not  to  caress  her  own  children  or  suffer 
them  to  caress  her.  When  the  question 
was  raised  of  marrying  one  of  his  nieces, 
he  even  ventures  to  say  that  ”  the  mar¬ 
ried  state  is  no  betcer  than  paganism  in 
the  e^es  of  God  ;  to  contrive  this  poor 
child’s  marriage  is  a  kind  of  homicide, 
nay,  Deicide,  in  her  person.”  He  will 
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try  even  to  exclude  all  human  affection. 
“  Lc  vrai  et  unique  vertu,”  he  cries, 
“  est  done  de  se  hair.  II  est  injuste 
qu'on  s’attache  i  moi,  quoiqu’on  le 
fasse  avec  plaisir  et  volontairement. 
Je  tromperois  ceux  ^  qui  j’en  ferois 
naitre  le  d^sir  ;  car  je  ne  suis  la  fin  de 
personne,  et  n’ai  pas  de  quoi  les  satis- 
faire.” 

Yet  the  great  heart  of  humanity  is 
greater  than  that  of  Pascal  ;  and,  despite 
his  disavowal,  it  can  find  in  him  some¬ 
thing  to  love.  Vigor,  enthusiasm,  de¬ 
votion,  such  qualities  we  can  admire  ; 
but  there  is  enough  in  him  of  the  com¬ 
mon  warmth  of  human  feeling  even  to 
win  our  tears.  Madame  Perier  tells  us 
that  as  he  was  returning  one  day  from 
mass  at  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  met  by  a 
young  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  very  beautiful,  who  asked  an  alms. 
He  was  touched  to  see  the  girl  exposed 
to  such  obvious  danger,  and  asked  her 


who  she  was.  Having  learned  that  her 
father  was  dead  and  that  her  mother  had 
been  taken  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  that  very 
day,  he  thought  that  God  had  sent  her 
to  him  as  soon  as  she  was  in  want  ;  so 
without  delay  he  took  her  to  the  semi¬ 
nary,  and  put  her  into  the  hands  of  a 
good  priest,  to  whom  he  gave  money, 
and  whom  he  begged  to  take  care  of  her 
and  to  place  her  in  some  situation 
where,  on  account  of  her  youth,  she 
might  have  good  advice  and  be  safe. 
And  to  assist  him  in  his  care,  he  said 
that  he  would  send  next  day  a  woman 
to  buy  clothes  for  her,  and  all  that 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  go 
to  service.  The  ecclesiastic  wished  to 
know  the  name  of  him  who  was  doing 
this  charitable  act :  “  for,"  said  he,  "  1 
think  it  is  so  noble  that  I  cannot  suffer  it 
to  remain  in  obscurity."  Such  an  act 
is  worth  a  good  many  Pensies. — Fort' 
nightly  Review. 


RELIC-KEEPING. 


No  small  amount  of  excitement  was 
produced  in  Paris  during  the  past  week 
by  rumors,  first,  that  the  remains  of  the 
great  Napoleon  had  been  stolen  from 
the  sarcophagus  at  the  Invalides,  where, 
by  a  strange  irony,  they  were  laid  with 
such  pomp,  not  by  the  Third  Napoleon, 
but  by  a  Bourbon  King  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  heart  which  had  been  separately 
embalmed  and  preserved  was  not  in 
reality  that  of  the  Emperor,  but  merely 
a  sheep’s  heart.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  how  utterly  absurd  was  the  rumor 
that  the  body  had  been  stolen  from  its 
tomb.  The  weight  of  the  lid  of  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  is  some  ten  tons,  and  without 
machinery  it  would  have  been  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  the  remains,  which, 
again,  are  guarded  by  a  specially  se¬ 
lected  body  of  old  soldiers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  heart  is  real  or  not,  is, 
of  course,  one  of  evidence.  The  alle¬ 
gation,  which  was  made  many  years  ago, 
is,  that  before  the  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  could  be  completed,  darkness  over¬ 
took  the  surgeons  of  St.  Helena,  who 
accordingly  left  the  Emperor’s  body  with 
the  heart  and  viscera  separated  from  the 
trunk.  On  returning  next  morning  to 
finish  their  task,  they  are  said  to  have 
Nxw  SauBS.— You  XLVL,  No.  6 


found  that  rats  had  eaten  the  heart,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  they  procured  a  sheep’s  heart, 
and  passed  it  off  as  the  Emperor’s. 

Whether  this  story  is  true  or  false, 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  matter  very 
little.  After  all,  none  ever  saw  the  heart 
after  its  sepulture,  nor,  if  they  did,  would 
they  be  able  to  detect  the  imposture, — 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  happen  to 
have  the  special  knowledge  which,  it  is 
alleged,  compelled  the  great  German 
anatomist  to  spring  from  an  ecstasy  of 
devotion  before  the  relics  of  the  Three 
Kings  at  Cologne,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Good  heavens !  they  are  calves’ 
bones !’’  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
who  is  there  who  would  not  feel  a  touch 
of  regret  if  undoubted  evidence  were 
brought  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  body 
does  not  rest  beneath  his  tomb  at  Strat¬ 
ford  ?  Nobody  sees  it,  but  all  like  to 
think  it  is  there.  All  men  love  mate¬ 
rial  links  with  the  past,  and  are  reason¬ 
able  in  loving.  The  imagination  may 
be  strong,  but  who  can  deny  that  it 
works  more  strongly  when  face  to  face 
with  some  actual  relic  of  the  gone  ?  A 
grass-covered  barrow  on  some  lonely 
ridge  of  down  is  in  itself  nothing  ;  but 
50 
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who  is  there  who  does  not  find  that  the 
great  scroll  of  those  ages  before  history 
was,  in  which  lie  hidden  the  secrets  of 
primeval  existence,  rolls  back  more 
widely  and  shows  a  clearer  record,  when 
his  very  feet  are  pressing  the  ground  that 
those  ancient  mourners  pressed,  as,  with 
dread  solemnities  of  feast  and  sacriBce, 
they  laid  the  warrior  chieftain  in  his 
grave  ?  But  if  the  mind  grows  passion¬ 
ate  at  the  sight  of  a  link  that  it  can  di* 
rectly  connect  with  the  nameless,  form¬ 
less  past,  or  with  some  mere  material 
object,  how  much  more  so  when  the  link 
is  with  a  man  or  woman  who  has  lived, 
and  whom  we  know  by  name  and  by 
record  as  certainly  as  we  know  those 
who  are  living  to-day  but  whom  we  have 
not  seen  !  Theoretically,  as  we  have 
seen  neither,  we  know  Cromwell  as  well 
as  we  know  Prince  Bismarck  ;  and  yet  the 
fact  that  the  former  is  not  living  makes 
him  far  more  shadowy  and  dubious  to 
us.  One  may  argue  indefinitely  that  the 
evidence  that  Cromwell  lived  is  quite  as 
good  as  that  Prince  Bismarck  lives  ;  but 
the  fact  always  remains  that  the  man 
who  is  alive  takes  an  infinitely  more 
definite  shape  in  the  mind  than  the  man 
who  is  but  a  memory.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  to  actually  touch  the  glove  or 
the  helmet  which  Cromwell  wore  gives 
us  a  sense  of  security  in  his  existence 
which  can  hardly  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  How  much  more  should  we 
feel  this  security  were  we  to  touch  the 
hand  itself.  Most  of  all  should  we 
realize  his  existence,  if  we  saw  him  in 
his  habit  of  a  roan  as  he  stood  in  his 
audience-chamber  at  Whitehall,  or  as  he 
lectured  his  Parliaments  on  the  nation’s 
needs,  standing,  sword  on  thigh,  before 
his  chair  of  state  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  wish  that 
Cromwell,  and  all  those  who  ruled  Eng¬ 
land  before  and  since  his  time,  could 
have  been  preserved  by  those  arts  the 
great  Florentine  embalmers  have  dis¬ 
covered,  by  which  the  flesh  of  human 
bodies  can  be  petrified  and  rendered  as 
solid  and  as  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  air  as  if  the  life  were  still  in  them  ? 
What  would  one  not  give  to  be  able  to 
see  the  burial-place  of  our  Kings  and 
Queens  as  a  vast  church,  where,  each 
enthroned,  the  Sovereigns  of  England 
should,  in  the  likeness  of  the  living, 
show  to  us  and  our  descendants  the  very 


bodies  of  the  men  and  women  who  ruled 
over  us  ?  Pictures  that  preserve  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  have  caught  the  character 
that  shines  from  the  eyes  or  lurks  in 
the  set  of  the  mouth,  may  in  reality  give 
us  far  better  portraits,  be  more  true  to 
the  men  and  women  as  they  lived,  than 
such  embalmed  figures  ;  but  would  not 
one  infinitely  prefer  to  see  the  bodies  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  fresh  from 
their  tombs,  and  for  a  moment  unspoiled 
by  the  air — as  George  IV.  saw  them  at 
Windsor — than  all  their  pictures  on  the 
canvases  of  Holbein  and  Vandyke  ? 

While  thus  arguing  that  in  our  day 
one  of  the  chief  feelings  connected  with 
relics  of  the  great  dead,  is  the  hunger 
for  a  sense  of  reality  in  connection  with 
the  men  of  the  past,  which  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  some  material  link — of  which 
a  portion  of  the  actual  body  is  the  most 
perfect — we  must  not,  of  course,  leave 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  the  feeling  that  the  human  body  is 
in  itself  sacred  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  sense  of  religion  which  attaches 
to  relics  of  the  dead.  If  we  have  an 
instinctive  feeling  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  body  generally,  this 
feeling  is  no  doubt  intensified  in  the  case 
of  those  whom  we  reverence  from  any 
cause  ;  and  thus  the  desire  to  keep  relics 
of  the  great  dead,  which  still  at  this  day 
survives  much  cynicism,  is  probably 
dimly  connected,  though  in  a  way  not 
recognized,  with  our  religious  feelings. 
The  manner  in  which  this  instinct  for 
preserving  the  body  seems  to  have  grown 
up  in  the  human  mind  is  curious.  In 
its  most  intense  form  we  find  it  among 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  half 
the  energy  of  the  living  was  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  dead.  The 
Egyptians  were  possessed  of  an  active 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  af¬ 
ter  death.  The  ultimate  prospects  of 
immortality  depended,  however,  on 
whether  or  not  the  body  could  be  pre¬ 
served.  After  death,  the  soul  passed  a 
vast  period  of  time  in  expiatory  journeys 
in  the  nether  world.  These  journeys 
over,  it  returned  to  occupy  the  body  be¬ 
fore  abandoned.*  An  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  was  thus  cast  upon  all  those  who 
valued  an  after-life  to  prepare  means  of 
embalming  so  perfect  and  tombs  so  se¬ 
cure,  that  when  the  body  was  again  re- 
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quired,  the  soul  might  And  it  ready.  To 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  the 
nether  world  was  but  a  land  of  shadows, 
the  preservation  of  the  body  was  not 
a  necessity  ;  and  accordingly,  like  the 
Hindoos,  they  burnt  their  dead.  With 
Christianity  came  the  idea  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  and  so  of  its  sa- 
ciedness,  and  the  necessity  of  its  pres¬ 
ervation  from  destruction.  Though  the 
spiritual  application  which  the  idea  soon 
received  —  that  of  continuous  identity 
in  a  non-material  state — prevented  the 
notion  from  having  the  effect  it  had 
in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christian  his¬ 
tory  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  the  worship  and  preservation  of 
relics. 

If  we  turn  from  the  more  restricted 
theme  of  the  relics  of  the  dead  to  relics 
of  the  past  in  general,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  deeply  they  have  often  affect¬ 
ed  men’s  minds.  The  First  Napoleon, 
who  never  neglected  any  means  by  which 
he  might  influence  human  nature  so  as 
to  make  it  more  pliable  for  his  purposes, 
recognized  very  clearly  the  sentimental 
influence  which  could  be  exercised  in 
this  way.  For  instance,  before  setting 
out  to  Boulogne  to  arrange  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  England,  he  had  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  brought  to  Paris,  and  exposed 
to  view  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  Paris  might  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  sight  of  the  tapestry  made 
to  commemorate  what  he  chose,  with  a 
Ane  disregard  of  history  and  enthnology, 
to  regard  as  a  previous  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  French.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  professed,  while  encamped  at 
Boulogne,  to  have  found  a  coin  of  Julius 


Caesar  and  the  arms  of  one  of  William 
the  Conqueror’s  followers.  It  is  gro¬ 
tesque  to  read  of,  but  Napoleon  did 
right  not  only  to  rely  upon  his  soldiers’ 
credulity,  but  upon  the  effect  of  touching 
their  imaginations.  It  was  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  means  of  bringing  home  to  his  men 
the  lesson  he  desired  to  teach  them — that 
France  had  conquered  England  before, 
and  would  conquer  her  again — to  show 
them  the  arms  which  one  of  the  con¬ 
querors  had  left  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  a  successful  invasion  had  actually 
been  made.  The  restoration  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  body  to  France  helped  to  revive 
the  Napoleonic  cult  as  no  other  incident 
did,  and  all  Germany  feels  the  stronger 
and  fuller  of  continuous  life  because  the 
Emperor  addresses  his  Parliament  from 
the  throne  pressed  by  the  feet  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  Plenty  of  other  instances  might 
be  given  of  how  great  has  been  the  effect 
of  relics  on  mankind.  Indeed,  relic- 
worship,  and  relic-keeping,  if  we  regard 
them  in  their  true  light,  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  place  in  the  world  ; 
nor  is  it  unnatural  that  this  should  be 
so.  As  long  as  men  reverence  the  past, 
as  long  as  their  imaginations  are  Ared 
and  their  emotions  awakened  not  only 
by  the  ear  but  by  the  eye  and  by  the 
touch,  so  long  will  relic-keeping  be  cus¬ 
tomary,  and  when  the  object  is  a  lofty 
one,  not  unwise.  Nothing  seems  so 
ridiculous  to  some  minds  as  an  expend¬ 
iture  of  energy  in  keeping,  say,  an  arm 
of  St.  Peter  ;  but  how,  if  the  memory 
of  St  Peter  is  invaluable  to  Christians, 
and  if  the  arm  wakes  that  memory 
toward  life  ?  Why  is  that  stupider  than 
the  preservation  of  a  photograph  of  the 
dead  ? — Spectator. 


DRY  BONES. 


Some  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Arst  hippopotamus  ever 
brought  alive  to  this  country,  a  very 
clever  caricature  was  published  by  one 
of  our  comic  contemporaries.  It  repre¬ 
sented  two  persons — in  whom  it  was  not 
difficult  to  recognize  Sir  Richard  Owen 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Gardens — busily  engaged  in  sewing 
up  the  monster’s  skin.  Above  was  a 
spirited  sketch  of  "  the  beast  in  his  na¬ 


tive  swamp,”  and  beneath,  “  the  beast 
as  he  appears  at  the  British  Museum” 
on  the  conclusion  of  their  labors — a 
shapeless  mass,  as  unlike  the  real  crea¬ 
ture  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  whole 
caricature,  which  bore  the  legend  ”  Stuff 
and  Nonsense,”  was  intended  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  promoters  of 
museums,  which  were  in  those  days  re¬ 
garded — and  with  a  certain  justice — as 
the  repositoiies  of  all  that  was  most 
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unnatural  and  absurd.  This  feetinR 
against  museums  is  now  as  extinct  as 
some  of  the  remains  deposited  in  them. 
Science  is  no  longer  the  secret  of  the  in¬ 
structed  few  ;  the  uninstructed  but  intel¬ 
ligent  many  have  learned  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  natural  world  around 
them,  and  no  exhibition  is  so  popular  as 
a  well-arranged  museum  of  zoology.  In 
face  of  this  demand  those  who  have  such 
institutions  under  their  care  are  waking 
up,  and  are  making  them  really  instruc¬ 
tive — a  sort  of  open  book,  which  he  who 
runs  may  read.  How  dreary  they  used 
to  be,  those  same  museums,  and  how 
weary  the  poor  folk  used  to  look  who 
tramped  through  them,  taking  their 
pleasure  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  very 
sadly  indeed  !  We  remember,  like  an 
evil  dream,  the  long  ill-lighted  cases, 
crammed  to  repletion  with  caricatures  of 
once-living  creatures,  like  our  friend  the 
hippopotamus — no  intelligible  order,  no 
labels,  or  labels  so  uninstructive  that 
they  had  better  not  have  been  written, 
and  none  of  those  subsidiary  helps  to 
learning,  those  sign-posts  for  the  use  of 
the  ignorant  or  the  half-informed — in 
the  shape  of  maps — short  printed  intro¬ 
ductions  to  each  group — and  the  like, 
which  are  gradually  becoming  the  order 
of  the  day.  Much,  however,  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  If  a  few  old  ob¬ 
structions  have  been  broken  down,  an 
almost  equal  number  still  remain,  which 
will  have  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  ideal 
museum  is  presented  to  the  public.  The 
chief  of  these,  so  far  as  recent  animals 
are  concerned — the  head  and  front  of 
the  offending — is,  we  think,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  notion  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  same  animal  are  to  be  displayed  in 
different  parts  of  the  building.  A  visi¬ 
tor  is  introduced  into  a  gallery  full  of 
stuffed  animals  ;  into  a  second  full  of 
skeletons  ;  and  into  a  third  full  of  organs 
.preserved  in  spirit.  By  what  conceiv¬ 
able  mental  effort  can  he  hold  in  his 
mind  the  information  derived  from  the 
two  first  when  he  gets  into  the  third  ? 
How  can  he  discover  that  certain  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristics  are  correlated  with 
osteological  and  organic  peculiarities  ? 
In  some  museums  a  praiseworthy  effort 
is  being  made  to  do  away  with  this  most 
objectionable  arrangement — but  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  long  before  a  more  sensi¬ 
ble  plan  is  generally  adopted.  Mean¬ 


while  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  British 
Association  has  taken  the  matter  up ; 
and  though  the  discussion  on  museum  ar¬ 
rangement  at  Manchester  went  no  further 
than  a  conference  between  biologists  and 
geologists,  the  question  has  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
and  no  doubt  the  Association  will  recur 
to  it  in  future  years.  “  My  way  is  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  Lord 
Byron,  and  perhaps  the  Association  was 
right  in  attacking,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  position  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
fortress  of  obstruction,  and  is  therefore 
infinitely  more  important  than  any  de¬ 
tail  about  the  arrangement  of  this  or  that 
gallery.  Geologists,  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be¬ 
come  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  uncom¬ 
promising  resistance  to  innovation  ;  they 
are  ready  to  cry  “  Geology  for  the  geol¬ 
ogists,”  and,  like  the  priests  of  a  dying 
faith,  would  rather  have  no  temple  at 
all  than  one  which  is  to  be  shared  with 
heretics.  But  the  tone  of  the  discussion 
at  Manchester  was  thoroughly  amicable, 
and  we  hope  that,  after  a  few  similar 
meetings,  they  will  see  that  the  biologists 
are  not  organizing  a  predatory  raid  on 
their  territory,  but  merely  striving  to 
promote  a  common  cause. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed,  by  biol¬ 
ogists  and  geologists  alike,  that  there 
has  been  no  violent  break  in  the  life- 
history  of  our  planet ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  present  conditions  under  which 
life  is  exhibited  are  the  sequence  and 
outcome  of  other  antecedent  conditions. 
This  being  accepted,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  petrified  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  can  only  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
with  their  living  allies,  instead  of  being 
relegated,  under  the  name  of  ”  Fossils,” 
to  some  outer  limbo,  as  though  they  had 
no  connection  with  living  creatures  what¬ 
ever.  The  necessity  for  this  juxtaposition 
of  recent  and  fossil  forms  was  first  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Cuvier.  In  his  great  work 
Les  Ossemens  Fossiles  the  description 
of  each  group  of  extinct  mammals  is  pref¬ 
aced  by  a  description  of  the  living  forms 
most  nearly  allied  to  them.  The  com¬ 
parative  method  is,  in  fact,  indispensable 
tor  the  correct  identification  of  the  bones 
which  are  found,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  in  various  geo¬ 
logical  strata  ;  and,  even  if  they  be  toler- 
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ably  perfect,  their  true  affinities  can  only 
be  recognized  by  reference  to  recent 
forms.  This  the  geologists  freely  ad* 
mit ;  but,  say  they,  it  is  our  business  to 
examine  and  to  teach  the  history  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  the  sequence  of  the 
strata,  and  the  fossils  characteristic  of 
each  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  require 
that  a  museum  should  be  arranged 
“  stratigraphically.”  This  may  be  so, 
but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  very  large 
collection  so  arranged  ;  and  even  in  that 
case  reference  to  recent  forms  is  inevi¬ 
table,  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
Moreover,  when  a  large  collection,  like 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  for  instance, 
is  so  divided,  curious  questions  arise  as 
to  what  is  a  geological  specimen  and 
what  is  not.  Does  the  dodo  belong  to 
the  geologists,  because  its  remains  are 
found  in  a  peat  bog  in  Mauritius  ;  or 
the  solitaire,  because  its  bones  have  to 
be  dug  out  of  the  breccia  of  certain 
caverns  in  Rodriguez  ?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  aurochs  {Bos  primigenius), 
which  is  now  known,  thanks  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  to  have 
lived  down  to  historic  times,  but  whose 
bones  are  found  not  only  in  the  peat, 
but  also  in  the  gravel  ?  Dr.  Woodward, 
who  opened  the  discussion  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  owned  that  he  had  already  gone  so 
far  in  practice  as  to  admit  recent  types 
into  his  galleries  at  the  British  Museum 
— which,  by  the  way,  are  arranged  zoo¬ 
logically — for  comparison  with  the  fos¬ 
sils  ;  but  he  made  a  far  more  important 
concession  in  theory  to  his  opponents 
when  he  advocated  —  for  some  ideal 
museum  not  yet  built— that  the  galleries 
containing  the  recent  and  the  fossil 
forms  should  be  ranged  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  freely  intercommunicate. 
Such  a  scheme,  of  course,  requires  for 
its  adequate  realization  an  enormous 
area,  and  would  therefore  in  most  places 
be  impracticable.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins 
— who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
a  splendid  new  building  of  great  extent 
and  excellent  construction  to  arrange 
pretty  nearly  as  he  pleases — intends,  if 
we  understood  him  rightly — to  strike 
out  a  somewhat  novel  line.  His  mu¬ 
seum,  which  may  be  termed  a  “  Museum 
of  Geology  with  Illustrations,”  is  to 
present  to  the  visitor  a  series  of  chap¬ 
ters  ;  mineralogy  and  petrology  are  to 
be  in  the  basement  (as  the  preface,  we 


suppose),  and  above  we  are  to  have  a 
series  of  epochs,  each  exhibiting  the 
physical  geography  and  the  forms  of  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  peculiar  to 
each.  It  will  no  doubt  be  very  beautiful 
and  very  instructive — Mr.  Boyd  Daw¬ 
kins  is  too  much  of  an  artist  and  too 
good  a  teacher  to  make  it  otherwise— 
but  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  its  predecessors  in  the  way  of 
explaining  the  history  of  animal  forms 
— to  comprehend  which,  we  repeat,  we 
must  go  backward,  from  the  recent  to 
the  ancient — unless  he  inserts  occasion¬ 
ally  among  his  ”  dragons  of  the  prime” 
some  recent  animal  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
landmark  and  tell  us  where  we  are. 

We  fully  admit  the  importance  of  the 
stratigraphical  view,  and  some  geologi¬ 
cal  museums  must  always  be  arranged  to 
illustrate  it ;  but  for  a  large  general  col¬ 
lection  we  would  suggest  that  rock  speci¬ 
mens  illustrating  the  different  strata 
should  be  placed  in  a  vestibule,  with 
plenty  of  diagrams  to  exhibit  the  se¬ 
quence  thereof,  bearing  lists  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  fossils,  special  care  being  taken 
to  employ  a  striking  and  well-contrasted 
color  for  each  stratum.  The  museum 
proper,  which  might  be  either  spread  out 
on  the  ground  or  arranged  in  floors,  as 
most  convenient,  would  be  arranged  zoo¬ 
logically,  fossil  and  recent  forms  mixed 
together,  but  each  fossil  should  bear  a 
label,  distinctly  written  on  paper  of  the 
same  color  as  the  stratum  to  which  it 
belongs,  so  that  the  stratigraphical  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be,  almost  at  a  glance, 
disentangled  from  the  zoological,  and  a 
geologist  who  wanted  specimens  for  his 
lectures  could  have  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  them.  Such  a  scheme  as  this 
would  undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  zo¬ 
ologists,  who  have  long  been  trying  in 
silence,  and  almost  in  secret,  to  exhibit 
extinct  and  recent  forms  side  by  side  ; 
and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  even 
geologists,  when  the  thing  was  once 
done,  would  admit  that  it  had  its  merits. 
Truths  that  had  been  only  half  recog¬ 
nized,  affinities  that  had  been  only 
guessed  at,  would  have  new  light  thrown 
on  them.  For  instance,  how  interesting 
it  would  be  to  show  the  fossil-horse  of 
Pikermi  in  Attica  {Hipparion)^  with  the 
still  older  horses  of  North  America 
{Protohippus  and  its  allies)  side  by  side 
with  the  bones  of  horses  from  our  gravel. 
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and  so  passing  on  to  the  horse  of  recent 
times.  Or,  to  take. another  group,  to 
compare  that  strange  mermaid  of  the 
past  {Halitherium)  with  its  gigantic  sis¬ 
ter-form  from  Behring’s  Island  {Rhytina 
borealis)  which  was  last  seen  alive  in 
1742,  and  both  with  the  Dugong  and 
Manatee  that  still  survive.  The  com¬ 
binations  that  suggest  themselves  are  al¬ 
most  endless  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
structive  of  all  would  be  some  general¬ 
ized  form  out  of  which  specialized 
animals  were  developed,  which  might 
be  exhibited  in  their  various  stages  of 
progressive  growth  from  the  most  ancient 


epochs  to  the  present.  And  with  regard 
to  the  recent  forms  selected  for  compari¬ 
son — for,  of  course,  in  all  but  the  largest 
museums  there  must  be  a  very  careful 
selection  made — we  would  illustrate 
them  in  the  most  complete  manner  pos¬ 
sible  ;  stuffed  skin,  mounted  skeleton, 
organs  in  spirit,  maps  to  show  their  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  and  brief  printed 
descriptions  appended  to  each  group. 
Then  we  should  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  stone  speak  -not  out  of  the  wall, 
but  out  of  the  cliff,  and  the  proverbial 
dry  bones  would  be  dry  no  longer. — 
Saturday  Review. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
BY  H.  D.  TRAILL. 


It  is  not  many  weeks  since  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  the  writers  who 
have  ever  set  themselves  to  describe  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  occupations,  the 
“  Works  and  Days”  of  the  English 
country-side  was  removed  from  us  by 
death.  The  remarkable  merits  of  Mr. 
Richard  Jefferies,  both  as  an  observer 
of  Nature  and  as  a  literary  artist,  have 
received  many  tributes  since  his  de¬ 
cease.  He  has  been  praised,  in  fact, 
like  probitas  in  the  well-known  line  of 
Juvenal,  and  unhappily  it  would  seem 
with  much  the  same  result.  Mr.  Jeffe¬ 
ries  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  and  left  a 
widow  and  family  so  ill  provided  for 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  public  on  their  behalf.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  that  a  laborer  of 
such  rare  excellence  in  a  field  so  sparsely 
occupied  should  have  been  thus,  appar¬ 
ently  at  any  rate,  deemed  unworthy  of 
his  hire.  No  doubt  it  would  be  wrong 
to  treat  this  sad  business  as  exclusively 
a  case  of  public  neglect.  The  long  ill¬ 
ness  which  preceded  Mr.  Jefferies's 
death  must  have  progressively  diminish¬ 
ed,  and  toward  the  end,  may  have  en¬ 
tirely  arrested  his  money-earning  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  simple  as  appears  to  have  been 
his  manner  of  life,  it  is  not  surprising 
if,  at  his  comparatively  early  age,  he 
should  have  been  unable  to  lay  by  any¬ 
thing  out  of  an  income  derived  mainly, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  from  his  contribu¬ 


tions  to  the  periodical  press.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  expression  "public  neglect” 
is  not  applicable  with  justice  to  the  lot 
of  any  writer  who  can  find  a  ready  and 
fairly  remunerative  market  for  what  he 
writes,  whatever  be  the  particular  quar¬ 
ter  in  which  that  market  has  to  be 
sought.  The  world  of  readers  may  de¬ 
cline  to  buy  a  writer’s  books,  or  to  buy 
them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  him 
to  live  ;  but  if  they  hear  him  gladly  in 
the  daily  or  weekly  press,  as  they  ohen 
do — and  it  would  be  a  bad  lookout  for 
many  authors  if  they  did  not — his  friends 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  ungrateful 
or  unreasonable  if  they  complain  of  his 
being  "  neglected.”  What  right,  it  may 
be  asked  of  them,  has  a  man  to  insist 
on  being  read  in  that  form  of  publication 
which  takes  its  place  (as  a  rule)  on  the 
library  shelves  instead  of  in  that  form 
which  goes  (as  a  rule)  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  ?  If  there  is  not  enough 
demand  for  his  books  to  make  his  fort¬ 
une,  let  him  thank  his  stars  that  there 
is  enough  demand  for  his  "  pot-boilers” 
to  ensure  the  boiling  of  the  pot.  At  the 
worst  he  will  be  better  off  than  those 
writers  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  on 
what  are  called  "  monumental  works,’’ 
perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the  post¬ 
humous  character  of  the  only  fame  that 
is  to  be  expected  from  them — works 
which  may  possibly  be  read  with  admir¬ 
ation  a  hundred  years  hence,  but  the  sale 
of  which  will  not  buy  their  authors  bread 
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and  cheese  to*day.  Such  men  are  no 
doubt  living  among  us  at  this  moment, 
though  not,  I  fancy,  in  such  numbers 
as  we  have  been  recently  asked  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
even  if  they  could  spare  the  time  for  the 
production  of  ephemeral  literature,  have 
not  the  self-adaptive  faculty  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  produce  it  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  which  its  light-minded  patrons  de¬ 
sire.  Mr.  Jefferies,  it  might  be  said  by 
the  kind  of  objector  I  am  imagining, 
was  unfortunate  in  the  failure  of  his 
health,  and  in  his  early  death  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  “  neglect¬ 
ed,”  merely  because,  though  a  well- 
known,  fairly-well  remunerated,  and,  in 
one  sense,  popular  writer,  his  books  did 
not  command  a  large  enough  sale  to 
support  him  during  enforced  cessation 
of  work,  and  to  provide  for  his  family 
after  his  death. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  hard 
common-sense  point  of  view,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  difficult  to  deny  the  justice 
of  objections  like  these.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  equally  difficult  to  restrain  an 
emotion  of  that  ancient  and  futile  dis¬ 
content  which  Coleridge  rebukes  in  his 
“Complaint  and  Reproof."  It  is  not 
so  much,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  that 
a  wiiter  like  Mr.  Jefferies  does  not  “ob¬ 
tain  that  which  he  merits,"  or  which  we 
deem  him  to  merit ;  but  that  others  who 
seem  to  us  to  merit  so  much  less  than 
he  did  should  obtain  so  much  more. 
It  is  eminently  natural,  however  eco¬ 
nomically  unreasonable,  to  think  that  the 
literature  which  gives  the  most  lasting 
pleasure  to  the  greatest  number  of  read¬ 
ers  ought  to  bring,  if  not  the  largest,  at 
any  rate  the  steadiest  and  most  lasting 
remuneration  to  its  producers.  If  the 
proceeds  of  a  single  lucky  hit  with  a 
“shilling  dreadful,"  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  dust- 
heap,  may  occasionally  enrich  its  author 
with  the  capital  of  a  modest  income,  is 
it  not  hard  that  no  such  reward  should 
ever  be  received  for  those  volumes 
which  no  reader  who  appreciates  them 
at  all  would  ever  think  of  throwing 
away  ?  If  the  thrilling  story  which 
“  you  cannot  put  down  till  you  have 
finished  it  ”  (but  which  when  you  have 
put  it  down  you  will  assuredly  never  take 
up  again)  may  prove  a  gold  mine  to  its 
author,  is  it  fair  that  the  man  whose 


book,  though  you  can  indeed  lay  it 
down  before  you  have  finished  it,  can 
be  taken  up  again  with  renewed  delight 
a  hundred  and  a  thousand  times,  should 
almost  want  for  bread  ? 

These  are  old  questions  and  as  idle  as 
they  are  old.  They  may  be  asked,  of 
course,  with  as  much  point  and  as  little 
profit  in  connection  with  plenty  of  other 
good  literary  work  besides  that  of  Mr. 
Jefferies.  If  in  his  case  they  appear  to 
deserve  a  more  sympathetic  answer  than 
they  usually  meet  with  from  the  "  prac¬ 
tical  man,"  it  is  because  his  particular 
kind  of  'good  'literary  work  is  mocked, 
in  this  day  of  shams,  with  a  semblance 
of  popularity  which  it  does  not  really 
profess.  The  English  public,  outside 
the  coteries  of  culture,  does  not  pretend 
to  care  for  poetry  except  in  "  selec¬ 
tions,"  or  for  philosophy  or  science  ex¬ 
cept  in  primers,  or  for  history  in  any 
larger  doses  than  can  be  contained  in 
manuals  of  two  hundred  pages  foolscap 
octavo,  or  for  aesthetics  in  any  other 
form  than  that  which  best  exhibits  the 
eloquence  of  the  critic  under  color  of 
describing  the  qualities  of  a  work  of  art. 
But  hardly  any  one,  however  great  or 
however  slight  his  pretensions  to  culture, 
will  admit  indifference  to  Nature,  and 
to  her  world  of  living  things,  if  not  per¬ 
haps  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
scientific  mind,  at  any  rate  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  lovingly  observant  e)e. 
There  are  comparatively  few  people  in 
these  days  who  would  plead  guilty  to 
that  inveterate  Cockneyism  of  which 
many  a  man,  by  no  means  assignable  to 
the  category  of  the  club-fogey,  would 
have  boldly  boasted  a  generation  ago. 
The  “  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall  ” 
has  still,  perhaps,  its  votaries,  who  prefer 
it  to  any  other  spot  in  the  world  ;  but 
unless  they  are  very  old  and  hardened 
in  their  defiance  of  modern  tastes,  they 
keep  their  devotion  a  secret.  As  for 
the  others,  it  is  "  the  thing"  to  profess 
enthusiasm  for  “  the  country  and  it 
would  shock  them  to  be  out  of  the  mode. 
These  are  they — or  rather  these  are 
some  of  them,  for  women  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  are  more  resolutely  "  in  the  fash¬ 
ion"  than  men — who  are  accustomed  to 
fill  the  heated  air  of  the  drawing-room, 
to  which  nothing  but  their  own  wishes 
brings  them  in  mid- July,  with  romantic 
aspirations  for  those  woods  and  fields 
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from  which  nothing  but  their  own  wishes 
keeps  them.  About  as  genuinely  rustic 
as  china  shepherdesses,  they  add  an  ex* 
asperating  touch  to  their  imposture  by 
their  selection  of  the  confidant  of  their 
imaginary  regrets,  pouring  out  perhaps 
their  elegant  lamentations  into  the  ear 
of  some  unfortunate  man  who  is  chained 
to  his  laboring  oar  in  the  great  city,  and 
who,  if  he  were  master  of  his  own  move¬ 
ments,  would  be  far  enough  away  from 
it  in  a  few  hours.  It  is,  I  say,  because 
so  many  peoole  nowadays  pretend  to  a 
passionate  affection  for  Mr.  Jefferies’s 
subject,  that  one  was  apt  at  first  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  surprised  at  what 
now  appears  to  have  been  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  circulation  of  Mr.  Jeffe¬ 
ries’s  works.  It  is  now  clear  that  an  im¬ 
mense  proportion  of  the  professed  ad¬ 
mirers  of  “  those  sweet  things,  don’t  you 
know,  ‘  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,’ 
and  *  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  Coun¬ 
ty,’  ”  had  been  content  to  read  them 
“as  they  came  out’’  in  their  evening 
paper,  along  with  the  “  This  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings’’  of  the  latest  sensational  trial, 
and  thereafter  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
Promethean  housemaid.  In  most  cases, 
indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
even  this  transitory  kind  of  interest  in 
these  unique  productions  was  not  due 
to  that  peculiar  quality  of  them  which 
so.  endears  them  to  the  true  lover  of  the 
country.  They  have  much  to  say,  as 
their  titles  indicate,  not  only  about  the 
fields  and  woods,  but  about  the  crea¬ 
tures  that  people  them  ;  and  there  are  a 
large  number  of  worthy  persons  lan¬ 
guidly  interested  in  what  used  to  be 
called  “  natural  history,’’  who  imagine 
that  to  like  to  read  about  the  habits  of 
the  lower  animals,  who  have  all  of  them 
their  “  place  in  the  country,’’  and  no¬ 
where  else,  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
fond  of  the  country  for  its  own  sake. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  that  a  man  is  no  more  en¬ 
titled  by  this  taste  to  boast  himself  a 
lover  of  the  country,  than  he  would  be 
by  a  fondness  for  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens. 

Of  the  real  meaning  and  the  real 
charm  of  “  The  Gamekeeper’’  and 
“  Wild  Life”  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
class  of  readers  I  am  speaking  of  have 
never  got  so  much  as  an  inkling.  To 
make  anything  of  these  books  than  mere 


collections  of  “  Stories  about  Animals” 
or  “  Wonders  of  the  Woods,”  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  get  their  full  value  out  of  them, 
and  to  recognize  them  as  books  to  be 
kept  by  us,  and  read  again  and  again, 
as  we  keep  and  read,  or  are  supposed  to 
keep  and  read,  the  works  of  our  favorite 
poets,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  study  them  in  that  peculiar  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  mind  and  will  which,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter,  is  the 
sole,  the  indispensable,  condition  of 
finding  an  enduring  charm  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  though  it  is,  I  know,  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  the  country  has 
more  charms  for  us  of  these  days  than 
it  had  for  our  fathers,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  for  my  own  part,  that,  in  spite 
of  certain  superffcial  and  delusive  phe¬ 
nomena  which  seem  to  favor  this  as¬ 
sumption,  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  been  prepared  to 
say,  were  it  not  for  the  aforesaid  phe¬ 
nomena,  that  it  was  the  self  evident 
truth.  Surely  the  contention  that  the 
love  of  the  country  is  increasing  at  a 
time  when  the  drift  nf  migration  from 
the  rural  districts  to  the  large  towns  is 
assuming  the  proportions  of  an  econom¬ 
ical  danger,  must  be  admitted  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  paradox.  Nor  does 
it  seem  antecedently  very  probable  that 
a  growing  desire  for  the  repose  and 
monotony  of  country  life  should  concur 
with  a  progressive  intensification  of  that 
feverish  thirst  for  excitement  and  nov¬ 
elty  which  marks  our  age,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  growing 
desire  for  cooling  mineral  waters  is  ob¬ 
served  to  coincide  with  an  increasing 
addiction  to  intoxicating  liquors.  No 
penetrating  observer,  however,  would 
adduce  this  last  coincidence  as  proof  of 
the  progress  of  temperance  ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  “  country  cottages,” 
”  bungalow”  settlements,  and  “  villas 
standing  in  their  own  park-like 
grounds,”  is  a  fact  of  a  precisely  anal¬ 
ogous  bearing  on  the  question  with 
which  it  is  usual  to  connect  it.  The 
rush  of  townsmen  into  the  country  is  not 
the  sign  of  any  genuine  or  settled  long¬ 
ing  for  repose  :  rather  it  is  a  new  and 
melancholy  symptom  of  modern  unrest. 
It  is  not  quiet  which  is  sought,  but  dis¬ 
traction  ;  the  quest  is  for  novelty,  which 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  potent  sources 
of  excitement ;  and  the  appetite,  in  this 
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instance  at  any  rate,  is  very  quickly  sat* 
islied.  Let  those  who  are  curious  on 
that  point  consult  any  provincial  or  sub¬ 
urban  house-agent  in  a  sufficiently  large 
way  of  business,  and  ascertain  from  him 
what  is  the  average  rate  of  rapidity  at 
which  these  residences  change  hands. 
The  statistics  which  he  will  get  can 
hardly  fail  to  convince  him  that  all  over 
the  rural  environs  of  London,  out  to  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  or  so,  a  perpetual 
process  of  disenchantment  is  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  emigrants  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  that  these  districts  are  con¬ 
tinually  receiving  the  influx  of  a  stream 
of  restless  townspeople  who  think  they 
long  for  a  life  of  repose  and  quiet,  and 
are  continually  sending  back  again  an 
efflux  of  bored  suburbani,  who  have 
found  that  all  they  really  wanted  was  a 
“  little  change.” 

This  rapid  process  of  satiation  among 
the  particular  class  to  which  I  refer,  is 
a  phenomenon  for  which  the  wise  ob¬ 
server  would  have  been  prepared  ;  he 
would  have  anticipated  it  from  the  very 
fact  that  these  immigrants  into  the 
country  are  so  fastidious  about  the  kind 
of  neighborhood  which  they  select  for 
their  rural  retreat — so  exigent  in  the 
matter  of  ”  picturesque  surroundings.” 
We  shall  do  well,  as  a  rule,  to  distrust 
his  genuine  love  of  the  country  who  has 
much  to  say  about  ”  scenery  for  in 
all  probability  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
not  in  him.  If  such  an  one  stakes  much 
upon  his  supposed  predilection  for  this 
or  that  particular  spot,  disappointinent 
is  assuredly  in  store  for  him.  He  has 
yet  to  master  the  saving  truth  that  the 
true  pleasure  of  the  country — the  only 
pleasure  that  survives  the  excitement  of 
novelty — is  not  an  affair  of  the  aesthetic 
sensibilities  but  of  the  contemplative 
faculty.  It  is  not  the  glow  and  radiance 
of  an  emotion — for  emotions  are  of  their 
very  nature  transitory — it  is  the  equable 
atmosphere  of  a  permanent  mental  state. 
The  author  of  Endymion  has  much  to 
answer  for  in  having  penned  the  most 
often  quoted  of  its  lines.  In  declaring 
— or  declaring  without  the  necessary 
qualification — that  "  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever,”  he  incurred  a  very 
serious  responsibility.  The  truth  which 
the  utterance  contains  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  meaning  which  lies  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  Keats  ought  to  have  foreseen 


that  many  persons,  including  some  of 
the  highest  respectability,  would  put 
the  superficial  construction  on  it,  and, 
upon  the  faith  of  such  construction, 
would  take  villas  ”  standing  in  their 
own  park-like  grounds,”  on  three  years’ 
agreements,  perhaps  even  on  twenty-one 
year  leases  determinable  at  seven  or 
fourteen  years  at  the  option  of  the  tenant. 
He  should  have  appended  a  footnote  to 
the  first  line  of  Endymion — it  might  have 
checked  the  not  too  even  flow  of  the 
verse  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  text 
— to  the  effect  that  though  ”  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  it  is  not  so  to 
the  same  man  at  all  times.  Its  potenti¬ 
ality  of  imparting  joy  to  mankind  at 
large,  or  even,  with  reservations,  to  the 
same  man,  is  doubtless  perpetual  in  the 
strictest  sense ;  but  its  joy  in  actuality 
is  perpetual  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
perpetually  recurrent,  not  in  that  of 
being  indefinitely  continuous.*  If  we 
fancy  that  it  is  continuous  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  we  so  rarely  test  the  question  by 
experiment.  The  Grecian  Urn  of  which 
Keats  sang,  be  it  real  or  imaginary,  was 
a  thing  of  beauty  ;  his  own  ode  to  it  is 
a  thing  of  surpassing  beauty.  But  if  ho 
had  lived  in  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  this  urn  and  of  nothing  else,  would 
his  joy  in  it  have  been  perpetual  ?  If 
the  lovers  of  his  matchless  ode  were  to 
pass  their  lives  in  reading  it  and  nothing 
else,  would  their  joy  in  it  be  perpetual  } 
I  greatly  fear  that  Satiety — that  skeleton 
at  every  feast  of  the  emotions,  be  the 
fare  never  so  ambrosial — would  at  last 
assert  its  claims.  A  “joy  forever,” 
is,  indeed,  except  in  the  above  defined 
sense  of  a  ”  potentiality  of  joy,”  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms.  One  might  as  well 
talk  of  an  ”  immovable  wave.”  Joy  is 
but  a  momentary  uplifting  of  the  waters 
of  the  soul,  which  flash  for  that  moment 
in  the  sun  of  beauty,  and  then  in  obedi¬ 
ence,  as  it  were,  to  a  mental  law  of 
gravitation,  subside.  Every  subsidence 
of  a  pleasure  is  attended  with  a  sense  of 

*  It  may  be  complained  that  this  elucidation 
of  Keats’s  meaning— or  what  ought  to  have 
been  his  meaning — is  not  in  the  metre  of  Endy- 
mioH,  and  that  it  does  not  readily  tend  itself  to 
a  poetical  form  of  expression.  With  that,  how¬ 
ever,  a  critic  has  nothing  to  do.  His  duty  is 
discharged  when  he  says  that  unless  Keats  had 
some  reasons  for  wishing  to  increase  the  in¬ 
comes  of  house-agents  and  furniture  removers, 
he  ought  to  have  explained  himself  more  fully. 
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loss  ;  and  a  sense  of  loss  is  pain.  Emo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  any  kind,  as  being  a 
defiance  of  an  ultimately  irresistible 
force,  must  necessarily  either  be  or  tend 
to  become  pain  :  it  is  only  on  the  mir¬ 
rored  calm  of  contemplation  which, 
never  rebelling  against,  has  never  to  be 
subdued  by  that  force,  that  it  acts  with¬ 
out  any  disturbing  effect. 

But  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  solicitor  or 
a  stockbroker,  whatever  his  eminence  in 
his  calling,  attains  to  much  proficiency 
is  psychological  analysis ;  ^and,  as  a 
rule,  therefore,  he  accepts  Keats's  poetic 
dictum  in  a  sense  which  it  will  not 
bear.  He  firmly  believes  that  the  “  ex¬ 
tensive  and  delightful  "  views  which  so 
attracted  him  in  the  advertisement  of  his 
country  residence,  and  so  charmed  him 
on  his  first  visit,  will  never  pall  upon 
him,  even  as  objects  of  perpetual  con¬ 
templation.  Great,  therefore,  is  his 
disappointment  when  he  discovers  that 
only  one-half  of  the  advertiser’s  descrip¬ 
tion  remains  permanently  true,  and  has 
to  confess  to  himself  that  the  views, 
while  continuing  to  be  extensive,  cease 
to  be  delightful.  It  is  a  new  and  un- 
evelcome  revelation  to  him  to  find  that 
he  is  capable  of  being  just  as  much  bored 
with  the  “  Hog’s  Back”  as  with  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Lane  or  Bedford  Row,  and 
that  the  space  of  a  year  or  so,  or  per¬ 
haps  only  of  a  few  months,  suffices  to 
make  him  as  indifferent  to  waving  woods 
and  embosoming  hills,  as  he  was  to  for¬ 
ests  of  chimney-pots  and  avenues  of 
lamp-posts.  Then  is  the  time  to  inform 
him  that  it  is  not  beauty  of  scenery 
which  makes  or  mars  the  country  for 
him  who  really  loves  it ;  that  pictu¬ 
resqueness  does  not  constitute  nor  plain¬ 
ness  diminish  its  abiding  charm  ;  nay, 
even,  paradox  as  it  may  sound,  that 
there  are  certain  forms  of  rural  beauty 
which,  as  detracting  from  the  mental 
effect  of  landscape,  are  apt  to  impair  its 
permanent  value  for  those  true  lovers  of 
whom  I  speak. 

The  two  qualities  which  are  primarily 
essential  to  the  production  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  mental  effect  are  space  and 
solitude.  Quiet,  of  course,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  also,  but  that  follows  of  necessity 
from  solitude  ;  and  solitude  and  quiet, 
without  space,  will  not  avail — as  many 
a  stockbroker  and  solicitor  has  learnt  to 
his  cost — to  give  him  that  sense  of  free¬ 


dom  and  repose  which  he  associates,  and 
very  justly,  with  the  rural  life.  An 
“  eligible  villa”  at  the  foot  of  an 
abruptly  rising  hill  and  with,  say,  an  im¬ 
penetrable  wood  directly  in  front  of  it, 
may  beget  as  distinct  a  feeling  of  confine¬ 
ment  as  you  get  in  Lower  Thames  Street. 
Even  the  desirable  residence  ”  standing 
in  its  own  park-like  grounds”  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  if  this  attractive 
description  is  applied,  as  it  often  is,  to  a 
house  stuck  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
clump  of  trees,  which  not  only  intercept 
the  view  but  go  far  toward  excluding 
the  light  and  air.  It  is  an  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  imprisonment  within  four  walls 
of  foliage  is  much  less  irksome  and  de¬ 
pressing  in  the  long  run  than  imprison¬ 
ment  within  four  walls  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  Andrew  Marvell  talks  in  ”  The 
Garden”  about  the  mind 

“  Annihilating  all  that’s  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade.” 

That  is  all  very  well  in  the  garden  but 
not  in  the  house — all  very  well  for  an 
afternoon  but  not  for  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
In  that  case  the  ‘‘  green  thought”  is  only 
the  Cockney’s  innocent  belief  that  he 
will  like  it. 

Space  and  solitude  then,  and  not  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  are  primary  essentials  to 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  the 
true  charm  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  something  else  is  required. 
Otherwise  the  appeal  of  the  landscape 
and  seascape  would  be  one  ;  for  the  sea 
is  space  and  solitude  personified,  and  it 
would  affect  us,  in  its  wilder  moods,  say, 
as  the  mountain  and  the  ravine  affect 
us,  and  in  its  calmer  as  we  are  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  open,  sunny  plain.  I  should 
hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to 
any  true  lover  of  the  country  how  mon¬ 
strous  a  heresy  it  would  be  to  affirm  any 
such  proposition  as  this  last,  and  how 
wide,  how  emphatically  generic  is  the 
distinction  which  separates  the  ”  feel¬ 
ing”  of  landscape  from  that  of  the  sea. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  superior  from 
the  contemplative  point  of  view,  which 
of  the  two  makes  more  for  abiding  peace, 
and  less  for  transitory  joy,  appears  to 
me — though  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all 
suspicion  of  dogmatism — to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  does  not  admit  of  a  moment’s 
doubt.  I  have  nothing,  at  least  that  I 
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am  aware  of,  to  gain  by  depreciating  the 
sea,  which  indeed,  if  only  in  respect  of 
its  size  and  strength,  it  would  ill  Income 
any  one  less  presumptuous  than  that  lit¬ 
tle  prig,  Charoba,  in  Landor’s  Gebir,  to 
underrate.  But  without  being  prepared 
to  say  “  coldly,  with  long-lashed  eyes 
abased.  Is  this  the  mighty  ocean,  is  this 
all  ?"  one  may  be  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  ocean  has  no  such  powerfully 
soothing  or  intimately  searching  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  human  heart  as  has,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  sweep  of  English  pasture 
broken  in  the  distance  by  lines  of  pur¬ 
ple  woodland,  rising  tier  above  tier,  in 
dimmer  and  dimmer  coloring,  till  they 
melt  into  the  sky.  I  regard  it  as  pre¬ 
posterous  to  say  that  the  sea  has  a  tran¬ 
quillizing  effect,  or  that  it  is  or  can  be 
permanently  satisfying  to  a  mind  which 
seeks  tranquillity  before  all  things,  and 
long  before  the  mere  delight  of  the  eyes. 
The  sea  is  a  stimulant,  not  a  sedative  as 
the  phenomena  of  external  Nature  which 
we  oftenest  contemplate  ought,  in  these 
days  especially,  to  be.  Who  are  the 
poets  who  have  expressed  themselves 
most  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  sea  ? 
Men  like  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo— both 
of  them  in  reality  types  of  the  restless 
man  of  action,  both  of  them  driven  only 
by  enforced  exile  to  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  both  of  them  far  more 
attracted  by  the  life  and  stir  of  great 
cities.  Byron  died  before  his  wander¬ 
ing  impulse  had  spent  itself ;  but  we 
may  rely  upon  it  that  if  he  had  lived  be¬ 
yond  the  age  of  fifty  he  would  have  set¬ 
tled  down  into  an  inveterate  Londoner, 
with  rooms  in  the  Albany,  and  his  own 
special  table  at  the  “  Travellers.”  As 
for  Victor  Hugo,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
culprit  of  “  Les  Chfitiments”  fell  from 
power  the  exile  of  December  returned 
to  France,  took  a  spacious  “  sky-parlor” 
in  Paris  to  receive  his  worshippers  in, 
and,  roughly  speaking,  never  set  foot 
outside  the  fortifications  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

These  remarks,  however,  run  some 
risk  of  being  mistaken  for  a  digression. 
My  point  is — or  was — that  space  and 
solitude  alone  are  not  the  sole  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  ”  feeling”  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  inasmuch  as  the  sea  is  excellently 
well-found  in  the  articles  of  space  and 
solitude,  and  yet  cannot  claim  to  exercise 
anything  like  the  soothing  and  chasten¬ 


ing  charm  of  landscape  upon  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  The  differentiating  ele¬ 
ment,  that  which  the  landscape  possesses 
and  the  sea  does  not,  is  clearly  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  organic  life.  It  is  the  presence 
of  organic  life  which  gives  to  those  open 
spaces  of  the  earth  on  which  such  life 
abounds  their  strangely  tranquillizing 
power.  The  spaces  should  not  be  too 
visibly  bounded,  because  the  sensation  of 
the  Infinite  is  undoubtedly  an  invariable 
ingredient  in  this  mental  calm  ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sensation 
of  the  Infinite  is  in  itself  a  tranquilliz¬ 
ing  force.  On  the  contrary,  as  any  one 
will  find  who  thoroughly  absorbs  himself 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  starlit  heavens,  it  is  essentially  a  dis¬ 
quieting,  a  disturbing  agency,  as  fraught 
with  unrest,  an  unrest  of  its  own,  as  is  a 
persistent  gaze  on  that  quintessential 
concentration  of  the  finite — a  crowded 
street.  It  is  only  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
two  that  the  mind  can  repose — it  is  only 
where  man  beholds  the  finite  clasped,  as 
it  were,  and  hushed  on  the  bosom  of  the 
infinite,  that  his  mind  becomes  conscious 
of  the  contact  of  finite  and  infinite  in  its 
own  nature,  and  feels  the  deep  submerg¬ 
ing  peace  which  the  sense  of  that  con¬ 
tact  must  always  and  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce.  How  should  the  landscape  fail  to 
arouse  this  sense  of  contact,  or  the  sea 
succeed  ?  The  sea  is  infinity,  imperson* 
ality,  nay,  in  the  deeper  sense,  unchange- 
ability  itself.  It  leans  illimitable  upon 
an  illimitable  sky.  The  form  of  the 
matter  upon  which  its  forces,  kindly  or 
terrible,  exert  themselves  is  nothing  ;  the 
forces  themselves  everything.  The  form 
of  its  matter — the  finite  element  in  the 
sea — is  so  incessantly  shifting,  that  for 
us  it  is  as  good  as  non-existent ;  we  can 
take  no  more  account  of  it  than  we  can 
of  the  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  to  us  are  no  more  than  points  of 
light.  A  sense  of  unity,  a  sense  of  a 
common  infinity  with  the  sea  is  as  im¬ 
possible  as  it  is  with  the  stars. 

To  space  then  and  to  solitude  must  be 
added,  in  order  to  produce  the  distinct¬ 
ively  tranquillizing  effect  of  landscape, 
the  felt  presence  of  organic  life.  It  is 
the  total  absence  of  this  element  which 
made  the  starlit  heaven  appear  a  ”  sad 
sicht”  to  Carlyle  ;  it  is  its  almost  total 
absence  that  makes  the  desert  and  the 
glacier  unfitting  objects  of  continual  con- 
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templation.  And  it  is  its  presence  which 
causes  those  vague  longings  that  ocean, 
firmament,  and  desert  only  intensify,  to 
be  so  instantaneously  and  mysteriously 
allayed  by  one  glance  at  a  Yorkshire 
moorland,  or  even  at  the  misty  flats,  the 
long  gaunt  lines  of  poplar,  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  waterpools  of  a  Flemish  fen.  The 
organic  life  of  whose  presence  we  are 
conscious  may  permissibly  be  human  ; 
but  if  human  it  must  be  rare  and  remote. 

It  must  be  little  in  amount,  and  it  must 
make  its  little  go  a  long  way  off.  The 
sight  of  a  distant  human  figure  in  the 
road  or  on  the  hillside,  and  even  the 
faint  sound  of  human  voices  will  no 
doubt  enhance  the  soothing  influence  of 
landscape,  but  they  must  be  far  enough 
away  to  raise  the  particular  human  be¬ 
ing  who  excites  these  sensations  from  the 
level  of  the  individual  to  that  of  the 
species.  He  must  have  ceased  to  be  a 
man  and  have  become  merely  Man.  He 
must,  in  Schopenhauerian  terminology, 
have  become  a  simple  objectification 
of  the  Will  in  Nature,”  and  must  partake 
sensibly  of  the  infinity  and  the  imperson¬ 
ality  of  that  Will  from  which  he  emanates. 
Bring  him  nearer,  near  enough  for  one 
to  recognize  dress  and  features,  and  the 
hnite  element  in  him  is  sure  to  bulk  so 
largely  over  the  infinite  as  at  once  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  scene  before  us  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  discord  and  unrest.  For  all  you 
know  the  man  may  be  a  Radical  while 
you  are  a  Conservative,  or  xnce  versd  j 
but  in  any  case  his  near  approach  can 
hardly  fail  to  awaken  in  you  a  host  of 
associations  with  the  ”  World  as  Will,” 
and  to  intercept  to  that  extent  your  calm 
contemplation  of  the  ”  World  as  Idea.” 

But  having  combined  all  these  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients — space,  solitude,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  presence  of  organic  life,  a  sufficient 
distance  between  one’s  self  and  human 
life — having  succeeded,  I  say,  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  ail  these  things, 
and  having  sat  ourselves  down  to  con¬ 
template  it,  are  we  even  then  sure  that 
the  true  charm  of  the  country  will  visit 
us,  that  the  genuine  message  of  the  land¬ 
scape  will  gain  the  ear  of  the  soul  ? 
Alas  !  no.  After  everything  has  been 
done  that  can  be  done  on  the  side  of  the 
Object,  there  is  still  the  Subject  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  this  is  by  far  the 
more  difficult  matter  of  the  two.  The 
receptivity  of  the  recipient— /Aa/  is 


everything  ;  and  how  is  that  to  be  at¬ 
tained  ?  1  fear  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
its  attainment — none.  How  many  per¬ 
sons  are  there — or  how  many,  we  may 
indeed  ask,  hare  there  ever  been — to 
whom  Nature  has  spoken,  once  for  all, 
her  word  of  peace,  and  who  thenceforth 
and  for  all  time  are  at  rest  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  and  no  more  need  to  seek  for 
beauty  in  her  face  than  a  child  needs  to 
seek  it  in  the  countenance  of  its  mother  ? 
There  are  few  indeed,  I  think,  whether 
in  the  world  of  real  life  or  in  that  of  lit¬ 
erature.  Many  a  magic  touch  in  Homer 
convinces  us  that  he,  beyond  perhaps 
and  above  all  poets  who  ever  lived,  had 
felt  the  kiss  of  Demeter  on  his  brow. 
No  one  can  read  fifty  lines  of  Lucretius 
and  doubt  that  Nature  spoke  to  him  in 
her  deepest,  most  solemn,  most  tran¬ 
quillizing  tones  ;  but  elsewhere  among 
the  ancient  classics  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  it.  No  doubt  an 
indignant  plea  will  be  urged  for  V'irgil  ; 
and  I  could  not,  of  course,  complain  if 
a  certain  famous  passage  in  the  Second 
Georgic — perhaps  the  whole  poem  itself 
would  be  “  put  in” — were  to  be  flung  at 
me  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Yet,  even 
so,  1  think  I  should  be  hardened  enough 
to  contend  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
townsman  in  ”  O  fortunatos  nimium,” 
&c.  It  is  all  very  charming  that  praise 
of  ”  secura  quies.”  and  ”  latis  otia 
fundis,”  of  the  ‘‘  speluncae,  viviquela- 
cus,”  of  the  ”  mugitusque  bourn,  mol- 
lesque  sub  ar bore  somni.”  But  there  is 
a  note  of  the  jaded  and  disappointed 
courtier  about  the  lines  which  immedi¬ 
ately  precede  these.  We  cannot  help 
remembering  that  the  poet  himself  must 
have  often  formed  one  of  the  ”  mane 
salutantum  unda,”  flowing  forth  into  the 
street  from  the  door  of  the  patron  ;  nor 
can  we  avoid  the  suspicion,  possibly  un¬ 
just  in  Virgil’s  case,  that  it  is  merely 
ennui  and  disgust  with  the  life  of  Rome 
which  has  set  him  rhapsodizing  on  the 
delights  of  the  country.  Besides,  why 
should  a  man  who  really  loved  the  coun¬ 
try  require  to  be  spirited  up  by  Meexnas, 
at  least  as  tradition  has  it,  to  write  a 
poem  about  agriculture,  with  the  object 
of  reviving  the  industry  ?  Think^of  the 
Georgies  having  been  written  ”  with  a 
purpose  !’’  It  is  almost  enough  to  spoil 
one’s  relish  for  them  altogether.  There 
is  nothing,  in  fact,  to  show  that  Virgil 
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cared  much  more,  in  any  disinterested  osophizing  too  much  upon  it  to  exercise 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  pastures  and  their  subtlety  of  thought,  nor  lyrically 
furrows  of  which  he  sang  than  Ben  Jon*  subjectifying  it  to  make  it  illustrate  their 
son  cared  personally  to  **  hear  the  loud  own  insignificant  sorrows  and  unimpor* 
stag  speak^’  across  the  silent  chase  in  tant  joys  !  Is  Keats  never  delinquent 
the  night  watches,  for  all  the  apparent  on  the  first  count  ?  Is  not  Wordsworth 
earnestness  of  the  poetic  address  to  Sir  sometimes  guilty  on  the  second  ?  Can 
Robert  Wroth  in  which  that  fine  line  oc-  Byron  ever  be  acquitted  on  the  third  ? 
curs.  As  to  Horace,  there  is  surely  no  It  is  because  of  these  shortcomings  on 
room  for  doubt.  He  was  as  arrant  a  the  part  of  our  greater  poets,  it  is  be¬ 
little  Cockney  as  any  that  ever  was  cause  they  are  so  often  wanting  in  the 
dandled  to  the  chimes  of  Bow  Bells,  true  surrender  of  the  will,  the  due 
There  is  scarcely  a  line  in  his  praises  of  effacement  of  the  striving  Ego,  that 
Tibur  and  of  Anio  which  is  not  saturated  some  few  of  us  perhaps  (I  hardly  know 
with  the  “  suburban”  spirit — a  thing  as  how  many  in  these  days  it  would  be  safe 
different  and  as  far  removed  from  the  to  reckon)  may  still  discover  in  the  verse 
rural  spirit  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  of  a  writer  long  since  deposed  from  the 
The  heretical  proposition,  in  short,  to  high  place  which  he  once  occupied  the 
which  I  am  mustering  courage  to  com-  purest  and  truest  rendering  of  Nature's 
mit  myself  is,  that  it  is  the  exception  “  Peace  be  still !”  There  is  no  trace  in 
rather  than  the  rule  for  the  poets,  even  Cowper  of  that  magical  might  or  that 
for  those  who  have  sung  best  of  the  hand  of  power  which  all  our  supreme 
country,  to  care — 1  will  not  say  a  pinch  poets  from  Milton  down  to  Tennyson 
of  snuff  for  the  country,  but  enough  have  alike  revealed  in  their  description 
about  it  to  live  out  their  lives  in  its  of  the  visible  world  of  things.  Vigor- 
midst.  ”  Falsely  luxurious  !  will  not  ously  as  he  uses  his  favorite  metrical 
man  arise?”  asks  Thomson  from  the  form,  it  cannot  compare  for  majesty  with 
comfortable  recesses  of  his  four-poster  ;  the  blank  verse  of  the  former  of  the  two 
and  it  is  on  much  the  same  terms  that  poets  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  nor 


plenty  of  English  poets  have  extolled  in  wealth  of  harmonies  and  variety  of 


those  rural  charms  which  never  attracted  cadence  with  that  of  the  latter.  There 


them  save  at  brief  and  uncertain  inter¬ 
vals.  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  are  shining  exceptions  to 
what  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  a  general 
rule.  Each  of  those  two  poets  has  long 
made  his  abode  amid  that  sweet  English 
scenery  which  each  describes  with  a 
magic  of  his  own.  But  their  preferences 
have  not  been  very  numerously  antici¬ 
pated  by  their  predecessors,  as  how 
should  it  be  by  any  “  genus  irritabile” 
of  mortals  ?  A  wise  indifference  to  the 
world,  to  its  struggles,  defeats  and  vic¬ 
tories,  to  the  noisy  voices  of  to-day,  and 
even  to  the  hymns  of  a  future  which  will 
only  be  to-day  a  little  prolonged — to  at¬ 
tain  to  this  is  the  first  and  great  com¬ 
mandment  which  Nature  imposes  upon 
all  those  who  come  to  her  for  spiritual 
sustenance  and  calm.  And  how  few  are 
they  that  bring  it  with  them  !  How  few 
are  they  who  are  really  content  with  the 
food  which  she  gives  them,  who  are  sat¬ 
isfied  to  receive  her  message,  and  if  they 
must  transmit  it,  repeat  it  simply,  not 
tricking  it  out  that  they  may  revel  in 
their  own  wealth  of  words,  nor  phil- 


is  a  certain  courtly  stiffness  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  approach  to  the  subjects  of  his 
verse  and  to  the  leaders  whom  he  is  ad¬ 
dressing.  But  through  all  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  tongue  in  which  he  speaks  to 
us  the  voice  of  the  poet's  heart  is  plainly 
heard,  and  in  every  word  he  utters  we 
are  made  to  feel  how  absolute  has  been 
his  self-surrender  to  Nature,  how  com¬ 
plete  his  self-effacement  in  her  presence. 
Cowper’ s  constitutional  shyness  and  self¬ 
distrust,  and  his  profound  religious  de¬ 
spondency,  had  conjointly  extinguished 
the  egoistic  element  in  his  character,  and 
when  he  turned  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  material  world  for  relief  and  self-for¬ 
getfulness  he  did  so  almost  in  the  spirit 
in  which  a  mediaeval  penitent  submitted 
himself  to  the  monastic  vows.  It  was 
thus  that  in  his  work  as  a  poet  he  found 
peace  for  himself ;  and  it  is  to  this  that 
he  owes  that  indescribable  calm  which 
breathes  through  his  poetic  utterances, 
and  lends  weight  and  dignity  to  much 
which  were  otherwise  tame  and  com¬ 
monplace. 

Strange  indeed  it  were  if  this  truest  of 
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all  true  loven  of  the  country  had  failed 
to  penetrate  and  expound  the  secret  of 
its  only  enduring  charm.  In  many  a 
line  of  the  "  Task"  he  sets  it  forth,  and 
in  one  emphatic  passage,  after  observing 
how  many  of  those  "  who  dream  they 
have  a  taste  for  helds  and  groves’  ’  would, 
were  it  not  for  held  sports  and  social 
gayeties,  soon  "  find  them  hideous  nur* 
series  for  the  spleen’  ’ — he  adds  : 

"  They  love  the  country  and  none  else,  who 
seek 

For  their  own  sake,  its  silence  and  its  shade.  ’’ 

The  "  none  else"  is  the  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  also  the  fact  that  only  those 
will  seek,  and  when  they  find  them,  be 
contented  with  its  silence  and  its  shade, 
who  bring  to  them  a  mind  and  heart  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  reception  of  their  in¬ 
fluences.  For  this,  you  need  not  indeed 
be  like  Cowper,  "  a  stricken  deer  that 
left  the  herd  long  since,’’  and  purposed 
never  to  return  to  it.  But  you  must 
possess  the  power,  much  more  often 
talked  about  than  possessed,  of  self¬ 
detachment  from  the  striving  ambitions 
of  life,  and  of  self-surrender  to  that  tem¬ 
per  of  contemplation  which  alone  has 
power  over  the  restlessness  of  the  human 


heart.  The  world  of  woe  and  bliss  must 
be  for  a  time  as  though  it  were  not :  or 
if  this  be  a  counsel  of  perfection,  your 
state  of  mind  must  at  least  be  that  of 
which  Mr.  Meredith  speaks  in  that  weird 
p>oem  of  his,  the  "  Woods  of  Wester- 
main."  Your  relation  to  the  world  must 
be  that  of  one  who  is 

“  Sharing  still  its  bliss  and  woe. 
Harnessed  to  its  hungers,  no.” 

But  if  you  would  go  on  to  realize  the 
poet’s  promise  that 

”  On  the  throne  Success  usurps, 

You  shall  seat  the  joy  you  feel. 

Where  a  race  of  water  chirps, 

T  wisting  hues  of  flourished  steel. 

Or  where  light  is  caught  in  hoop 
Up  a  clearing’s  leafy  rise  .  .  .’ 

you  must,  1  hold,  be  able  to  dethrone  the 
lust  for  Success  in  all  its  shapes,  and  sub¬ 
due  the  longing,  not  only  for  mere  ma¬ 
terial  gains,  but  even  for  intellectual  and 
artistic  achievement.  You  must  be  able 
to  look  into  the  face  of  Nature  without 
desiring  to  sketch  it,  or  to  rhyme  upon 
it,  or  even  to  talk  about  it,  before  you 
can  ex{>ect  with  any  reasonable  confi¬ 
dence  to  receive  her  embrace  and  bene¬ 
diction. — Contemporary  Review. 


ALFRED,  THE  HERO  KING. 

A  Historical  Ballad. 

•  BV  j.  s.  B. 

I  WILL  sing  of  Saxon  Alfred-— 

Alfred,  king,  and  clerk,  and  bard  ; 
Triple  name,  and  triple  glory, 

^  By  no  stain  of  baseness  marred. 

Blood  of  Cerdic,  blood  of  Ine, 

Blood  of  Egbert  in  his  veins  ; 

Reaper  of  the  past,  and  sower 
Of  the  future,  Alfred  reigns. 

Mighty  England,  queen  of  peoples. 
Slept  well-cradl^  in  his  breast, 

Grew  to  world-wide  reach  of  lordship 
From  the  Saxon  of  the  West. 

'Mid  the  leafy  wealth  of  Berkshire 
Oak  and  b^h  in  breezy  play, 

'Mid  green  England’s  gardened  beauty, 
t  Up  he  shot  into  the  day. 
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Shot  and  rose,  and  grew  to  youthhood, 
’Neath  a  mother's  gentle  care, 

Osburh,  with  a  soul  as  kindly 
As  the  balmy  summer  air. 

And  he  sat  and  breathed  her  sweetness, 

And  he  drank  with  greedy  ear 
Tales  of  old  ancestral  glory. 

When  no  plundering  Danes  were  near. 

And  his  heart  did  beat  accordant. 

And  his  eye  with  joy  did  swell. 

When  with  mother’s  love  she  mingled 
Matin  chant  and  vesper  bell. 

Keen  to  learn  and  quick  was  Alfred, 
From^  song  or  from  a  book  ; 

Never  slow  to  catch  the  meaning 
Of  a  gesture  or  a  look. 

Like  wise  bird  that  flits  about — 

Linnet,  finch,  or  crow,  or  sparrow — 
Pecking  seed  with  lively  beak, 

From  brown  track  of  hoe  or  harrow  ; 

Or  like  fruitful  honey-bee 

In  bright  glow  of  summer  weather, 

Wise  the  thorny  spray  to  plunder. 

Or  the  tufts  of  purple  heather. 

Mild  was  Alfred  as  a  maiden  ; 

But  with  soul  untaught  to  fear, 

He,  in  Hubert’s  craft  the  foremost, 

Lanced  the  boar  and  chased  the  deer. 

Nor  in  breezy  forest  only 
Grew,  and  kind  embrace  of  home. 

But  with  wondering  eye  young  Alfred 
Saw  the  pomp  of  mighty  Rome. 

And  with  wider  view  grew  wider. 

And  more  wise  with  sifting  ken, 

What  to  shun  and  what  to  gather 
From  the  works  of  diverse  men. 

Thus  the  youth  ;  but  storms  were  brewing 
From  the  rude  sea-roving  clan. 

Storms  to  front  with  manly  stoutness. 
When  the  youth  should  be  a  man. 

Drifting  as  a  gray  blast  drifteth 
From  the  sharp  and  biting  East, 
Growing  with  the  greed  of  plunder. 

Ever  as  their  spoil  increased, 

Came  the  Northmen.  Where  the  waters 
Of  the  Ouse,  ship-bearing,  sweep 
Round  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  : 

Where  on  Durham’s  templed  steep 
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LearnM  Bede  and  saintly  Cuthbert 
Slept  in  keep  of  holy  men  ; 

Where  the  toilful  monks  of  Croyland 
Clave  the  clod  and  drained  the  fen, — 

Honest  work  and  sacred  uses 
Trampling  under  foot  profane, 
Revelling  in  blood  and  murder, 

Lust  and  rapine,  came  the  Dane. 

On  the  sunny  slope  of  Bury, 

Where  the  fruitful  fields  are  spread. 
From  its  trunk  the  savage  Ingvar 
Severed  Edmund's  holy  head. 

Westward  then  the  sea-kings  drifted  ; 

Thames  with  gentle-flowing  water 
Shrank  perturbed,  and  castled  Reading 
Wept  o’er  fields  of  crimson  slaughter. 

Fear  smote  bravest  hearts  ;  but  Alfred, 
With  the  young  man’s  pride  of  daring, 
Scaled  the  bristling  steep  of  Ashdown, 
Fined  them  there  with  loss  unsparing. 

Bravely  he  ;  but  as  in  spring-time. 

Big  with  ever  new  supplies. 

Widely  spread  the  snow-fed  waters 
O'er  the  green  embankment  rise. 

So  the  Vampires  of  the  North  Sea, 
Self-recruited  more  and  more, 

Sweep  with  swelling  devastation 
All  the  vexed  Devonian  shore. 

But  the  hunted  beast  finds  shelter. 

Alfred  fled,  but  might  not  yield  ; 

In  a  tangled  maze  of  marshes, 

Westmost  Somerset  did  shield 

England’s  saviour.  Lurking  lowly 
With  the  lowliest  in  the  land. 

There,  a  cowherd  with  the  cowherds, 

.  And  a  scanty  faithful  band. 

Feeding  pigs  with  roots  and  acorns. 
Wandering  in  poor  harper’s  guise, 

For  God’s  hour  of  sure  redemption 
Alfred  waits  with  faithful  eyes. 

With  his  mother’s  saintly  lessons. 

With  King  David’s  holy  psalm, 

’Mid  the  swell  and  roar  of  danger 
He  doth  keep  his  spirit  calm. 

God-sent  visions  cheered  his  slumbers  ; 

Holy  Cuthbert,  from  the  Tyne, 

Came  and  filled  with  bread  his  basket, 

F  illed  bis  scanted  cup  with  wine. 
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Fenced  with  bristling  wood  and  marshes, 

In  the  isle  of  Athelney, 

Where  the  creeping  stream  disputes 
Its  doubtful  border  with  the  sea  : 

There  he  lurked  ;  and  there  he  waited 
Till  the  favoring  hour  ;  and  then, 

At  his  call  the  golden  dragon. 

Over  forest,  moor,  and  fen. 

To  the  reborn  strength  of  Wessex 
Spread  its  wing.*  With  heavy  loss. 

At  Ethandune,  the  savage  Viking 
Bit  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  cross,  f 

Alfred  now  is  king  indeed — 

King  as  few  great  kings  may  be  ; 

He  hath  gained  his  crown  by  labor, 

He  hath  set  his  people  free. 

With  a  heart  that  never  fainted. 

With  a  faith  that  never  failed. 

With  an  eye  that  watched  and  waited. 

With  a  strong  arm  that  prevailed. 

He  hath  fought  and  conquered.  Now, 

What  remains  for  him  to  do  ? 

What  the  great  man  ever  doeth — 

From  the  old  to  shape  the  new  : 

Not  by  forceful  harsh  uprooting, 

But  with  gently  guiding  hand. 

As  a  father  guides  his  children. 

Spreading  union  through  the  land. 

Stem  decree  and  kindly  caring 
Turned  rude  souls  to  loyal  awe  ; 

Christ  and  Moses,  nicely  blended. 

Swayed  his  soul  and  shaped  his  law. 

If  a  poor  man  feared  a  rich  man. 

He  might  knock  at  Alfred’s  gate  ; 

If  a  rich  man  wronged  a  poor  man. 

He  must  fear  a  felon’s  fate. 

If  you  hung  a  golden  bracelet 
By  the  road  in  Alfred’s  time. 

No  rude  hand  might  dare  remove  it. 

Such  sure  vengeance  followed  crime. 

Nor  alone  with  finely*feeling 

Touch  he  swayed  the  pulse  of  home. 

But  leagued  with  kings  beyond  the  channel. 
And  the  sacred  state  of  Rome, 
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*  The  golden  dragon  was  the  ancient  banner  of  Wessex. — Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  51. 
f  Guthorm,  the  Danish  king,  actually  embraced  Christianity. — Ibid.,  p.  i8a. 
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Eastward  far  to  broad-streamed  Indus 
Saxon  Alfred’s  greeting  came. 

And  the  remnant  of  St.  Thomas 
Hailed  the  omen  of  his  name. 

But  not  like  the  Macedonian, 

Alfred  triumphed  with  the  sword  ; 

O’er  the  scholar’s  book  of  learning 
He  with  pious  patience  pored. 

Well  he  knew  that  of  all  noble 
Doing,  Thought  is  rightful  lord  ; 

And  the  pen  indites  the  wisdom 
That  gives  honor  to  the  sword. 

With  a  ring  of  learned  clerics 
He  embraced  his  kingly  throne. 

And  their  wisdom,  freely  subject, 

Paid  rich  tribute  to  his  own. 

As  a  wise  physician  gathers 
Healing  herbs  from  held  and  shore. 

So  from  Saxon  books  and  Latin 
Alfred  swelled  his  thoughtful  store. 

Seeking  far  and  searching  deeply. 
Everywhere  he  culled  the  best  ; 

Gospel  grace  and  Stoic  sentence 

Warmed  his  heart  and  mailed  his  breast. 

From  the  Pope  and  from  the  Pagan, 
Greekish  school  and  monkish  college. 
Where  the  seed  of  truth  was  scattered, 
Alfred  reaped  the  crop  of  knowledge. 

Reaped  the  lore  of  all  that  hated 
Darkness,  all  that  loved  the  light. 

All  that  called  him  England’s  darling. 
Champion  of  the  Saxon  right. 

But  the  sky  of  kings  is  never 
Long  from  troublous  clouding  clear  ; 
Evermore  some  gathered  thunder 
Taints  the  summer  joy  with  fear. 

Once  again  the  sea-marauders 
Dashed  his  cup  of  bliss  with  bale. 

And  the  Viking  oared  his  galleys 
Up  the  tide  of  Kentish  Swale. 

Westward  by  sun-fronting  Devon, 

Where  the  Land's  End  flouts  the  main. 
Up  fair  Bristol’s  tideful  channel. 

Winged  with  ruin  came  the  Dane. 

Strong-walled  Chester  knew  their  terror, 
High- ridged  Cambria  bowed  her  head, 
Where  in  pride  of  devastation 
Hasting  came  with  iron  tread. 
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But  as  some  old  oak*tree  grandly 
Stands  amid  the  crashing  wood. 

Rooted  in  the  strength  of  Alfred 
Stout  old  Wessex  bravely  stood. 

He  who  wars  with  foxes,  fox-like 
Must  devise  the  needful  wile  ; 

On  the  sea  to  meet  the  sea-king 
Alfred  knew  by  Vectis’  isle. 

Sixty-oared  he  made  his  galleys, 

England’s  navy  in  the  germ, 

And  the  sea-king’s  winged  pinnace 
With  unwonted  swift  alarm 

Fled  from  Vectis.  England  now 

Breathed  with  full  lungs  free  from  fear  ; 

Nor  again  in  face  of  Alfred 

Might  the  plundering  Dane  appear. 

Eastward  where  old  Thames  majestic 
Laves  the  fort  of  stout  King  Lud, 

Westward  where  the  bluff-faced  granite 
Mocks  old  Ocean’s  fretful  flood, 

Alfred  looked  :  and  all  around  him — 

Once  a  field  of  wasteful  strife — 

Saw  the  land  redeemed  from  wildness 
By  the  labor  of  his  life. 

Saw,  and  thanked  his  God  ;  then  laid  him 
Down  to  sleep,  and  down  to  die — 

Finished  with  the  earthly,  ready 
For  new  launch  of  life  on  high. 

— Blackwooa  s  Magazine.  \ 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  al¬ 
most  everybody  has  a  character,  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  good,  bad,  or  in¬ 
different,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ex¬ 
ception,  in  fact,  need  only  be  made  in 
favor  of  imbecile  persons  and  idiots, 
who  usually  possess  no  character  at  all 
to  speak  of,  or  whose  character  is,  at 
least,  of  a  decidedly  negative  and  unin¬ 
teresting  variety.  Even  those  good  peo¬ 
ple  whom  the  uncompromising  Scotch 
law  describes  with  charming  conciseness 
as  ”  furious  or  fatuous,”  and  delivers 
over  to  the  cognizance  of  their  ”  proxi¬ 
mate  agnate,”  must  needs  possess  at 
least  so  much  of  character  as  is  implied 
in  the  mere  fact  of  their  furiousness  or 
their  fatuity,  as  circumstances  may  de¬ 


termine.  And  furthermore,  roughly 
speaking,  no  two  of  these  characters  are 
ever  absolutely  identical.  The  range  of 
idiosyncrasy  is  practically  infinite.  Just 
as  out  of  two  eyes,  one  nose,  a  single 
mouth,  and  a  chin  with  the  appendages 
thereof,  hirsute  or  otherwise,  the  whole 
vast  variety  of  human  faces  can  be  built 
up,  with  no  two  exactly  alike  ;  so,  out 
of  a  few  main  mental  traits  variously 
combined  in  diverse  fashions,  the  whole 
vast  variety  of  human  character  can  be 
mixed  and  compounded  to  an  almost  in¬ 
finite  extent.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
large  classes  of  mankind  so  utterly  com¬ 
monplace  and  similar  that  from  a  casual 
acquaintance  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
the  individuality  of  one  of  them  from 
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that  of  the  other  ;  just  as  there  are  large 
classes  of  typical  faces,  such  as  the 
Hodge,  the  ’Arry,  the  Jemimer  Ann,  and 
the  Mts.  Brown,  which  appear  at  first 
sight  absolutely  identical.  But  when 
^ou  come  to  know  the  Hodges  and  the 
^Arries  personally,  you  find  that  as  one 
Hodge  differs  slightly  from  another  in 
countenance,  so  do  even  they  differ 
slightly  from  one  another  in  traits  of 
character  and  intellectual  faculty.  No 
two  human  beings  on  this  earth — not 
even  twins — are  ever  so  utterly  and  ab¬ 
solutely  alike  that  those  who  have  known 
them  familiarly  for  years  fail  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  from  the  other. 

The  problem  of  this  difference  of 
idiosyncrasy,  indeed,  is  one  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  all  our  ideas  of  our  own 
origin  and  nature  that  it  well  deserves  a 
few  minutes’  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  impartial  psychological  philoso¬ 
pher.  It  has  for  each  of  us  a  personal 
interest  and  importance  as  well  ;  for 
each  of  us  wishes  naturally  to  know  how 
and  why  he  happened  to  come  by  his 
own  charming  and  admirable  character. 
Yet,  unhappily,  while  there  is  no  subject 
on  earth  so  interesting  as  ourselves  (the 
one  theme  on  which  “  all  men  are  fluent 
and  none  agreeable”),  there  is  none  upon 
which  the  views  and  opinions  of  other 
people  appear  to  us  all  so  lamentably 
■hallow  and  lacking  in  insight.  They 
talk  about  us,  forsooth,  exactly  as  if — 
well,  exactly  as  if  we  were  other  people. 
They  bluntly  ignore  those  delicate  and 
subtle  distinctions  of  idiosyncrasy  which 
raise  each  of  us,  viewed  with  his  own 
introspective  eyeglass,  into  a  class  by 
himself,  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest  of 
creation. 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  gain  any 
light  from  the  doctrine  of  heredity  on 
this  curious  question  of  the  origin  of 
character. 

If  a  white  man  marries  a  negro,  their 
children,  boys  and  gills  alike,  are  all 
mulattos.  Let  us  make  to  ourselves  no 
illusions  or  mistakes  upon  this  score  : 
each  one  is  simply  and  solely  a  pure 
mulatto,  exactly  halfway  in  color,  feat¬ 
ure,  hair,  and  stature,  between  his  fa¬ 
ther's  race  and  his  mother’s.  People 
who  have  not  lived  in  a  mixed  commu¬ 
nity  of  blacks  and  whites  often  ignore  or 
misunderstand  this  fundamental  fact  of 
hereditary  philosophy  :  they  imagine 


that  one  of  the  children  of  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  may  be  light  brown,  and  another 
dark  brown  ;  one  almost  white,  and  one 
almost  black  ;  that  the  resulting  strains 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  mingled  in¬ 
definitely  and  in  varying  proportions. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  mulatto  is  a  mulatto, 
and  a  quadroon  is  a  quadroon,  with  just 
one-half  and  one-fourth  of  negro  blood 
respectively  ;  and  anybody  who  has  once 
lived  in  an  ex-slave-owning  country  can 
pick  out  the  proportion  of  black  or  white 
elements  in  any  particular  brown  person 
he  meets  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the 
stud-book  shows  in  recording  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  famous  race-horses.  Black  and 
white  produce  mulattos — all  mulattos 
alike,  to  a  shade  of  identity  ;  mulatto 
and  white  produce  quadroon — all  quad¬ 
roon  and  no  mistake  about  it  ;  mulatto 
and  black  produce  sambo  ;  ‘  quadroon 
and  white  give  us  octoroon  ;  and  so  forth 
ad  infinitum.  After  the  third  cross  per¬ 
sistently  in  either  direction,  the  strain  of 
which  less  than  one-eighth  persists  be¬ 
comes  at  last  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able,  and  the  child  is  “  white  by  law,” 
or  ”  black  by  law,”  as  the  case  may  be, 
without  the  faintest  mark  of  its  slight 
opposite  intermixture.  I  speak  here  of 
facts  which  I  have  carefully  examined 
at  first  hand  ;  all  the  nonsensical  talk 
about  finger-nails  and  knuckles,  and 
persistence  of  the  negro  type  forever,  is 
pure  unmitigated  slave-owning  preju¬ 
dice.  The  child  of  an  octoroon  by  a 
white  man  is  simply  white  ;  and  no 
acuteness  on  earth,  no  scrutiny  con¬ 
ceivable  would  ever  discover  the  one- 
sixteenth  share  of  black  blood  by 
any  possible  test  save  documentary  evi¬ 
dence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear,  physical, 
and  almost  mathematically  demonstrable 
case,  showing  that,  so  far  as  regards 
bodily  peculiarities  at  least,  the  child  is 
on  the  average  just  equally  compounded 
of  traits  derived  from  both  its  parents. 
Among  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
mulatto  and  quadroon  children  whom  I 
have  observed,  I  have  never  known  a 
single  genuine  instance  to  the  contrary. 
Heredity  comes  out  exactly  true  ;  you 
get  just  as  much  of  each  color  in  every 
cas:  as  you  would  naturally  expect  to  do 
from  a  mixture  of  given  proportions. 
In  other  words,  all  mulattos  are  recog¬ 
nizably  different  from  all  quadroons. 
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and  all  quadroons  from  all  octoroons  or 
all  sambos. 

This  simple  fact,  I  venture  to  think, 
gives  us  at  once  the  real  key  to  the  whole 
complex  problem  of  idiosyncrasy  and 
character.  Every  child  on  the  average 
represents  one-half  its  father  and  one- 
half  its  mother.  It  is  a  Jones  in  this, 
and  in  that  a  Robinson.  Here  it  takes 
after  its  grandfather  the  earl,  and  there 
it  resembles  its  grandmother  the  washer¬ 
woman.  These  traits  it  derives  from 
the  distinguished  De  Montmorencies, 
and  those  from  the  family  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Peace  the  burglar.  But 
on  the  whole,  however  diversely  and 
curiously  the  various  individual  peculiar¬ 
ities  may  be  compounded,  it  is  at  bottom 
a  Robinson- Jones,  a  complex  of  all  its 
converging  strains,  its  diverse  noble  and 
ignoble  ancestors.  It  represents  a  cu¬ 
mulative  effect  of  antecedent  causes,  all 
of  which  it  shares  equally  on  the  average 
with  every  one  of  its  brothers  and  sisters. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  suggests 
the  easy  objector,  that  two  brothers  or 
two  sisters,  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother,  twins  it  may  even  be,  “  are  often 
more  unlike  each  other  in  character  and 
mental  qualities  than  any  two  ordinary 
strangers*’  ?  Well,  the  answer  simply  is, 
it  doesn't  happen.  Make  sure  of  your 
facts  before  you  begin  to  philosophize 
upon  them.  Children  of  the  same  par¬ 
ents  are  always  very  much  like  one  an¬ 
other  in  all  essential  fundamentals  ;  they 
may  differ  a  good  deal  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  their  differences  are  really 
and  truly  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
vast  complexity  of  their  resemblances. 
The  case  of  twins,  in  fact,  is  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  unfortunate  one  to  allege  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  for  Mr.  Galton  has  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  just  as  twins  usually  resemble 
one  another,  almost  indistinguishably,  in 
face  and  feature,  so  do  they  resemble 
one  another  almost  as  narrowly  in  char¬ 
acter  and  intellect.  I  know  an  instance 
myself  of  two  twin  sisters,  one  of  whom 
has  lived  all  her  life  in  India,  and  the 
other  in  England,  but  who,  in  spite  of 
this  difference  in  circumstances,  pre¬ 
serve  so  entirely  their  original  identity 
of  form  and  nature  that  I  do  not  myself 
in  the  least  discriminate  between  them 
in  any  way,  mentally  or  physically, 
though  they  happen  to  be  members  of 


my  own  family.  It  does  not  at  all  mat¬ 
ter  to  me  whether  it  was  Polly  who  said 
a  thing  or  Lucy.  I  regard  it  in  either 
case  as  a  simple  expression  of  the  Polly- 
Lucian  shade  of  character.  This  is  the 
rule  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ;  twins  are 
all  but  absolutely  identical. 

Still,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  and  the  reason  for  its  existence  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Each  separate  hu¬ 
man  being,  it  is  true,  is  on  the  average 
an  equal  compound  of  his  father  and  his 
mother,  his  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  ;  but  not  necessarily  or  even 
probably  the  same  compound.  Suppose 
you  take  a  lot  of  red  and  white  ivory 
billiard  balls,  say  a  thousand,  and  cast 
them  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  bill¬ 
iard-board.  Let  five  hundred  be  red 
and  five  hundred  white  ;  then  every 
time  the  total  result  will  be  in  one  sense 
the  same,  while  in  another  sense  it  will 
be  quite  different.  For  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  five  hundred  of  each,  but  the 
arrangement  will  never  be  exactly  identi¬ 
cal  ;  each  throw  will  give  you  a  new 
combination  of  the  balls — a  combination 
which  will  often  put  a  totally  different 
aspect  upon  the  entire  picture.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  a  human  being  you  deal 
with  infinitely  more  subtle  factors,  com¬ 
bined  in  infinitely  more  subtle  fashions. 
Father  and  mother  have  each  in  their 
being  myriads  of  traits,  both  mental  and 
physical,  any  one  of  which  may  equally 
happen  to  be  handed  down  to  any  of 
their  children.  And  the  traits  handed 
down  from  each  may  not  happen  to  be 
by  any  means  always  the  same  in  the 
same  family.  Though  each  child  re¬ 
sembles  equally  on  the  average  both 
father  and  mother,  yet  this  child  may 
resemble  the  father  in  this,  and  that  child 
in  that  ;  each  may  combine  in  any  pos¬ 
sible  complexity  of  intermixture  traits 
derived  from  either  at  random. 

Here,  for  example,  are  an  English  fa¬ 
ther  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  ;  a 
Spanish  mother  with  black  locks,  an  iris 
dark  as  night,  and  a  full,  olive-colored 
southern  complexion.  Clearly  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  differ  indefinitely  in  appear¬ 
ance,  some  with  darker  eyes,  some  with 
lighter  ;  some  as  men  may  grow  dark 
brown  beards,  and  some  may  have  black 
whiskers  and  hazel  eyes,  and  clear  half- 
Spanish  dusky  skin.  One  may  have 
wavy  hair  like  the  mother,  yet  almost  as 
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light  in  hue  as  the  father's  ;  another 
may  have  it  rather  straight,  but  dark. 
Similarly,  too,  with  the  features.  The 
forehead  and  chin  muy  resemble  the  fa¬ 
ther,  the  nose  and  mouth  may  rather  ap¬ 
proximate  to  the  maternal  pattern.  So, 
at  least,  we  often  say  in  our  folly  ;  but 
in  reality,  when  we  come  to  examine 
closely,  we  see  that  no  single  feature, 
even,  owes  everything  absolutely  to  one 
parent  only.  Those  dark  eyes  mav  in¬ 
deed  be  Spanish  in  color,  with  a  gleam 
of  bull'fighting  in  their  cruel  depths,  but 
they  are  set  in  the  head  after  an  English 
pattern,  and  have  an  English  solidity  of 
Philistine  hardness.  That  pretty  little 
nose  may  have  much  of  the  father  in  the 
bridge  and  the  tip,  but  don't  you  catch 
faint  hints  of  the  mother,  too,  in  the 
quivering  nostril  and  the  expanded 
wings  ?  The  chin  recalls  an  Andalusian 
type,  to  be  sure,  but  the  tiny  fold  of 
flesh  beneath  foreshadows  the  fat  double 
crease  of  later  life  derived  from  that  old 
burly  Lincolnshire  grandfather.  And 
so  on  throughout.  Not  a  feature  of  the 
face  that  is  not  true  at  bottom,  in  one 
point  or  another,  to  both  its  ancestries  ; 
not  a  shade  of  expression  that  does  not 
recall  in  varying  degrees  some  mingled 
traits  of  either  parent. 

The  number  of  possible  traits,  then, 
are  so  immense,  and  the  modes  of  their 
possible  combination  so  infinite,  that 
no  two  people,  not  even  twins,  ever 
come  out  exactly  similar.  Box  and  Cox 
are  twain,  not  one ;  the  Corsican 
Brothers  are  known  as  a  pair  to  their 
intimate  circle.  Nevertheless,  brothers 
and  sisters  do,  on  the  whole,  closely  re¬ 
semble  one  another,  and  this  we  all  of 
us  instinctively  recognize  whenever  we 
talk  of  a  family  likeness.  These  family 
likenesses  are  almost  always  far  stronger, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  than  members 
of  the  incriminated  family  itself  ever 
care  at  all  to  recognize.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  for  instance,  that  Fred  and  Regi¬ 
nald  fail  to  perceive  the  faintest  resem¬ 
blance  between  their  sisters  ^aud  and 
Edith.  But  a  stranger  looking  through 
the  family  album  (poor  victimized  mar¬ 
tyr)  says  to  Fred,  as  he  comes  upon  one 
of  their  photographs,  “  I'm  quite  sure 
that's  one  of  your  sisters,  but  which  is 
it,  Miss  Maud  or  Miss  Edith  ?"  Nay, 
1  have  even  known  a  father  himself  mis¬ 
take  a  portrait  of  Maud  for  Edith.  The 


photograph  obscured  some  external 
difference  of  tint  or  complexion,  and 
therefore  brought  out  in  stronger  relief 
the  underlying  similarity  of  feature  and 
expression.  It  must  have  happened  to 
most  men  to  be  mistaken  for  their  own 
brothers  by  people  who  had  never  seen 
them  before,  though  they  themselves, 
looking  complacently  in  the  truth-telling 
glass,  can  hardly  imagine  how  any  one 
on  earth  could  take  them  for  such  a  fel¬ 
low  as  Tom  or  Theodore.  Tom's  so 
very  much  plainer  than  they  are,  and 
Theodore  looks  so  infinitely  less  gentle¬ 
manly.  All  round,  in  short,  families 
resemble  one  another,  and  it  is  only  after 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  their 
minuter  details  that  strangers  really  be¬ 
gin  accurately  to  distinguish  certain  of 
their  members.  To  themselves  the  differ¬ 
ences  mask  the  likeness,  to  outsiders  the 
likenesses  mask  the  difference. 

It  is  just  the  same,  be  sure,  in  mental 
matters.  There  are  family  characters 
and  family  intelligences,  as  there  are 
family  faces  and  family  figures.  Each 
individual  member  of  the  brood  has  his 
own  variety  of  this  typical  character,  but 
in  all  its  basis  is  more  or  less  persistent, 
though  any  one  particular  trait,  even  the 
most  marked,  may  be  wanting,  or  actu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  its  exact  opposite. 
Still,  viewing  the  family  idiosyncrasies 
as  a  whole,  each  member  is  pretty  sure 
to  possess  a  very  considerable  number 
of  peculiarities  more  or  less  in  common 
with  ail  the  remainder.  True,  Jane 
may  be  passionate  while  Emily  is  sulky  ; 
Dick  may  be  a  spendthrift,  while  Thomas 
is  a  miser.  But  Jane  and  Dick  are  both 
humorous,  Emily  and  Thomas  both 
musical,  Thomas  and  Dick  both  sensi¬ 
tive,  Emily  and  Jane  both  sentimental, 
and  all  four  of  them  alike  vindictive, 
alike  intelligent,  alike  satirical,  and  alike 
fond  of  pets  and  animals.  Look  at  the 
persistent  Tennysonian  tone  in  Charles 
and  Alfred  Tennyson  ;  look  at  the  par¬ 
odying  power  of  the  two  Smiths  in 
“  Rejected  .Addresses”  ;  look  at  the 
Caracci,  the  Rossettis,  the  Herschels, 
and  then  say  whether  even  minute 
touches  of  taste  and  sentiment  do  not 
come  out  alike  in  brothers  and  sisters. 
Almost  everybody  who  meets  brothers 
or  sisters  or  cousins  of  his  own  after  a 
long  separation  (when  use  has  not  dulled 
his  apprehension  of  the  facts)  must  have 
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noticed,  with  mingled  amusement  and 
dissatisfaction,  in  ten  thousand  little 
ways  and  sayings  how  very  closely  he 
and  they  resemble  one  another.  Some¬ 
times  the  very  catchwords  and  phrases 
they  use,  their  pet  aversions  and  their 
pet  sympathies,  turn  out  at  every  twist 
of  life  to  be  absurdly  identical.  One 
may  even  be  made  aware  of  one’s  own 
unsuspected  and  unobtrusive  failings  by 
observing  them,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the 
minds  of  one’s  relations,  like  King 
George’s  middy  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  story, 
who  meets  himself  on  an  enchanted 
island,  and  considers  his  double  the  most 
disagreeable  fellow  he  ever  came  across. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  most  people  won’t 
admit  their  own  essential  unity  and 
identity  of  character  with  their  brothers 
and  their  sisters,  their  cousins  and  their 
aunts  ?  Vanity,  vanity,  pure  human 
vanity,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  vio¬ 
lent  reluctance.  Every  man  flatters  him¬ 
self  at  heart  that  he  possesses  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  admirable  traits  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  and  inferior  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  family.  Those  spurious 
imitations  may  indeed  resemble  him 
somewhat  in  the  rough,  as  coarse  pottery 
resembles  eggshell  porcelain  ;  but  they 
lack  that  delicacy,  that  refinement,  that 
native  grace  and  finishing  touch  of  char* 
acter  which  distinguish  Himself,  the 
cream  and  flower  of  his  entire  kindred, 
from  all  the  rest  of  a  doubtless  worthy 
but  very  inferior  family.  1  fancy  I  see 
you  now — you,  even  you,  my  excellent 
critic — with  that  graceful  cynical  smile 
of  yours  playing  lambent  upon  your  in¬ 
tellectual  upper  lip,  while  you  loll  at 
your  ease  in  your  club  arm-chair,  and 
murmur  to  yourself  complacently  as  you 
read,  “  The  idea  of  identifying  me  with 
my  brother  Tom,  for  instance  !  Me,  a 
cultivated,  intelligent  university  man, 
with  that  stolid,  stupid  Philistine  sugar- 
broker  !  If  only  la  his  wealth,  how 
differently  I’d  use  it  !  The  notion’s 
simply  too  ridiculous  !  Why,  I’m  worth 
a  dozen  of  him  !’  ’  My  dear  sir,  believe 
me,  at  this  very  moment  your  brother 
Tom,  glancing  hastily  through  the  pages 
of  the  present  paper  in  an  interval  of 
relaxation  on  his  way  home  by  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  from  his  lair  in  the  city, 
is  observing  with  a  corresponding  calm 
smile  of  superiority  to  himself,  “  Ha, 
ha,  what  an  absurd  idea  of  this  magazine 


fellow,  to  tell  me  I’m  no  better  than  mv 
brother  Jack,  that  briefless  barrister  ! 
Jack,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s 
ridiculous  !  If  only,  now.  I’d  had  his 
advantages  and  his  education — sent  to 
Rugby  and  Oxford  for  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  while  I  was  stuck  at  seventeen 
into  a  broker’s  office  to  shift  for  myself 
and  pick  up  my  own  living  !  And  yet, 
what  has  my  native  talent  and  industry 
enabled  me  to  do  ?  Here  am  I  at  barely 
fifty  a  wealthy  citizen,  in  spite  of  all  my 
disadvantages,  while  he,  poor  idle  dog, 
has  never  been  able  to  secure  as  much  as 
a  brief,  with  all  his  learning  !  I’m  fifty 
per  cent,  a  better  man  than  he  is  !” 
Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher, 
all  is  vanity. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  want  impartially  to 
discuss  this  question  of  characters  we 
must  each  leave  our  own  supernaturally 
beautiful  character  out  of  the  question, 
and  think  only  of  the  vastly  inferior  and 
ordinary  characters  of  other  people.  We 
mustn’t  even  allege  striking  instances 
from  the  history  of  our  sisters,  our 
cousins,  and  our  aunts,  because  there, 
on  the  one  hand,  our  calm  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  the  stock  from  which  we 
ourselves  are  the  final  flower  and  top¬ 
most  outcome  is  apt  to  prejudice  our 
better  judgment,  while  on  the  other 
hand  our  natural  contempt  for  the  gross 
shortcomings  of  our  near  relations  under 
such  closely  similar  circumstances,  when 
compared  with  our  own  virtues  and 
strong  points,  is  liable  to  beget  in  us  too 
lordly  a  superciliousness  toward  their 
obvious  failings.  It  is  best  entirely  to 
dismiss  from  consideration  all  the  per¬ 
sons  standing  to  ourselves  within  the  list 
of  prohibited  degrees  set  forth  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  to  abstain  from  too  fond 
an  affection  for  our  grandmother,  and  to 
concentrate  our  attention  wholly  on  the 
persons  of  that  common  vulgar  herd  of 
outsiders  falling  as  aforesaid  under  the 
contemptible  category  of  other  people. 

Examined  from  this  impartial  and  ob¬ 
jective  point  of  view,  then,  other  families 
beside  our  own  show  us  at  once  how 
much  light  may  be  cast  upon  the  origin 
of  character  by  the  study  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  first  and 
second  cousins,  and  so  forth  indefinitely. 
Mr.  Gabon’s  exhaustive  paper  upon  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  common  twin 
is  an  admirable  example  of  the  precise 
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reaults  that  may  be  obtained  by  such 
minute  and  accurate  objective  study  of 
hereditary  peculiarities.  For  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  rememtered  that  two  brothers 
ought  by  nature  to  resemble  one  another 
far  more  closely  than  father  and  son. 
People  often  wonder  why  such-and-such 
a  great  man’s  son  should  not  be  a  great 
man  also  ;  they  ought,  if  logical,  rather 
to  ask  why  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
not  all  of  them  equally  great  men  and 
women.  1  will  not  insult  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  reader  by  pointing  out  to 
him  why  this  should  be — why  the  father’s 
traits  in  such  a  case  should  be  diluted 
just  one  half  by  the  equal  intermixture 
derived  from  the  mother.  For  the  same 
reason,  of  course,  two  sisters  ought  by 
nature  to  resemble  one  another  far  more 
closely  than  mother  and  daughter. 
Again,  a  son  ought  on  the  average  to  re¬ 
semble  his  father  in  character  somewhat 
more  closely  than  he  resembles  his  moth¬ 
er,  because  in  the  one  case  the  identity 
of  sex  will  cause  certain  necessary  ap¬ 
proximations,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
diversity  of  sex  will  cause  certain  neces¬ 
sary  divergencies.  The  barber  in  Leech’s 
picture  explains  his  young  customer’s 
defective  whiskers  on  the  ground  that 
he  probably  took  after  his  ma  !”  but 
experience  shows  that  in  such  matters 
men  usually  “  take  after  their  pa”  in¬ 
stead.  Once  more,  for  a  similar  reason 
two  brothers  will  tend  to  resemble  one 
another,  time  and  again,  somewhat  more 
closely  than  a  brother  and  a  sister. 
Furthermore,  the  two  elder  children  and 
the  two  younger  will  tend  to  resemble 
one  another  more,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
eldest  resembles  the  youngest,  and  for  a 
very  sufficient  reason,  because  all  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  two  parents 
are  liable  to  change  from  time  to  time, 
and  especially  after  a  long  interval  of 
years.  Hence  it  will  follow  by  parity  of 
reasoning  that  two  brothers  or  two  sis¬ 
ters,  born  twins,  will  tend  to  resemble 
one  another  on  the  average  far  more  in¬ 
timately  than  do  any  two  other  members 
even  of  the  same  family.  The  rationale 
of  this  is  clear.  They  are  both  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  one  father  and  the  one  moth¬ 
er  ;  they  are  both  of  the  same  sex  ;  and 
they  are  both  born  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  of  age,  health,  habit,  and  constitu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  both  parents. 


Here,  then,  we  have  a  crucial  instance 
by  which  we  may  test  the  physical  and 
psychical  correctness  of  this  our  general 
d  priori  principle.  If  character  results 
in  the  way  I  say  it  does — if  it  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  interaction  of  two  independ¬ 
ent  sets  of  factors,  derived  equally  on 
the  whole  from  father  and  mother — then 
it  will  follow  that,  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  twins  will  far  more  closely  resemble 
one  another  than  ordinary  brothers  and 
sisters  do.  Now,  does  the  case  of  twins 
bear  out  in  actual  fact  this  debated  de¬ 
ductive  conclusion  ?  Common  experi¬ 
ence  tells  us  that  it  does,  and  Mr.  Galton 
has  supplemented  that  fallible  and  hasty 
guide  by  the  most  rigorous  inductive  col¬ 
lection  of  instances.  The  result  of  his 
investigation  is  simply  this,  that  many 
twins  do  actually  behave  under  similar 
circumstances  in  almost  identical  man¬ 
ners,  that  their  characters  often  come  as 
close  to  one  another  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  characters  of  two  human  beings  to 
come,  and  that  even  where  the  conditions 
of  later  life  have  been  extremely  differ¬ 
ent,  the  original  likeness  of  type  often 
persists  to  the  very  end,  in  spite  of  su¬ 
perficial  variations  in  style  or  habit  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Some  of  his  stories,  carefully  veri¬ 
fied,  are  very  funny.  I  will  supplement 
them  by  two  of  my  own.  In  one  case  a 
couple  of  twins,  men,  had  a  quarrel  over 
a  perfectly  unimportant  matter.  They 
came  to  very  high  words,  and  parted  from 
one  another  in  bad  blood.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  their  rooms — they  lived  apart — 
each  of  them  suffered  from  a  fit  of  re¬ 
morse,  and  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  of 
contrition  to  the  other,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  morning  post.  After  writing  it 
one  brother  read  his  letter  over,  and, 
recalling  the  cause  of  quarrel,  added  at 
once  a  long  postscript,  justifying  him¬ 
self,  and  reopening  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  The  other  brother  posted  his 
note  at  once,  but  thinking  the  matter 
over  quietly,  afterward  regretted  his 
action  again,  and  supplemented  it  by  a 
second  palinodia,  almost  unsaying  what 
he  had  said  in  the  first  one.  I  saw  all 
three  letters  myself  the  next  morning, 
and  was  simply  amazed  at  their  absolute 
sameness  of  feeling  and  expression. 

The  other  story  relates  to  a  fact  which 
happened,  not  to  twins,  but  to  two  suc¬ 
cessive  brothers  extremely  like  one  an¬ 
other  in  build  and  feature,  and  evidently 
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modelled  in  mind  and  character  on  the 
•elf'same  mould.  It  is  only  a  small  in¬ 
cident,  but  as  I  can  vouch  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  minute  details,  it  has  a 
certain  psychological  interest  of  its  own. 
They  met  a  lady  dressed  in  blue,  whom 
they  had  never  seen  before,  at  a  military 
dance.  Each  of  them  asked  at  once  to 
be  introduced  to  her  at  first  sight ;  each 
asked  the  same  officer  for  an  introduc¬ 
tion  (though  they  had  several  friends  in 
common  present)  ;  each  described  her 
in  the  same  way,  not  as  the  lady  in 
blue”  (the  most  obvious  point  of  ap¬ 
pearance  about  her),  but  as  ”  the  lady 
with  the  beautiful  ears  each  fell  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  her  offhand ;  and 
each  asked  her  for  a  particular  flower 
out  of  a  little  bouquet  containing  four 
or  five  more  conspicuous  blossoms. 
Finally,  each  came  up  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  to  confide  in  the  same  married 
lady  of  their  acquaintance  their  desire 
to  see  more  of  the  beautiful  stranger. 
Now,  small  as  are  all  these  little  coin¬ 
cidences,  they  nevertheless  show,  to  my 
mind,  a  more  profound  identity  of  mental 
fibre  than  far  larger  and  more  important 
matters  of  life  could  da  For  on  great 
emergencies  or  in  the  great  affairs  of 
one’s  conduct  it  is  only  natural  that 
somewhat  similar  characters,  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  general  emotions, 
should  act  on  the  whole  very  much 
alike  ;  while  often,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
particular  difference  will  make  the  action 
of  similar  characters  at  a  special  crisis 
extremely  divergent.  Thus  the  two 
Newmans,  essentially  the  same  in  fibre, 
both  re-examining  their  creed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  epoch  of  life,  follow  out  their  own 
logical  conclusions  with  rigorous  preci¬ 
sion,  one  to  Free  T'hought,  the  other  to 
the  Cardinalate — so  that  outsiders  would 
be  apt  to  say  at  first  sight,  ”  What  a 
striking  difference  between  two  broth¬ 
ers  !”  But  the  exact  dentity  of  tastes 
and  preferences  shown  in  these  minute 
touches  of  feeling — the  choice  of  an  in¬ 
troducer,  the  phrase  about  the  ears,  the 
selection  of  a  particular  flower  (it  wasn’t 
even  a  violet,  which  might  occur  to  any¬ 
body,  but  a  spray  of  plumbago,  in  itself 
quite  without  sentimental  interest),  and 
the  unburdening  of  mind  to  a  particular 
confidante — all  these  things  abundantly 
testify  to  an  underlying  similarity  of 
mental  structure,  down  to  the  merest 


side-tracts  and  by-ways  of  the  brain, 
which  could  hardly  happen  under  any 
other  conceivable  circumstances  than 
those  of  actual  family  identity. 

Still,  even  twins  do  distinctly  differ  in 
some  things  from  one  another.  How¬ 
ever  much  they  may  look  alike  to 
strangers,  they  are  always  disciiminable 
by  those  who  know  them  well,  and  even 
in  early  childhood  by  mothers  and 
nurses.  The  babies  who  have  to  be 
distinguished  by  red  and  blue  ribbons 
tied  round  their  wrists,  and  who  finally 
get  mixed  up  at  wash,  so  that  the  right¬ 
ful  heir  is  hopelessly  muddled  with  the 
wrongful,  and  the  junior  by  ten  minutes 
preferred  to  his  senior,  belong  only  to 
the  realm  of  the  novelist ;  and  even  there 
we  have  always  the  well-known  mark  on 
the  left  shoulder  to  fall  back  upon,  which 
invariably  proves  the  genuine  title  deed 
to  the  family  estates  and  the  hand  of  the 
heroine.  But,  in  real  life,  Huppim  may 
always  be  readily  distinguished  from 
Muppim  by  some  slight  divergei.ee  of 
feature  or  expression  ;  Huz  is  always  a 
trifle  fatter  or  thinner  than  Buz,  his 
brother  ;  the  two  Dromios  and  the  two 
Antipholuses  may  deceive  the  outer 
public  by  their  close  resemblance,  but 
not  even  Shakespeare  himself  can  make 
us  believe  that  Mrs.  Antipholus  was 
really  mistaken  as  to  the  personal  iden¬ 
tity  of  her  own  husband.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  too  hard  on  a  lady,  but  I  fancy, 
myself,  she  was  glad  of  the  excuse  for  a 
little  innocent  and  easily  explicable 
flirtation  with  an  agreeable  stranger. 

Yes  ;  everybody  has  a  character  and 
an  idiosyncrasy,  different  in  many  points 
from  everybody  else’s.  Not  even  twins, 
who  come  closest  together  of  ail  human¬ 
ity,  merge  their  individuality  absolutely 
into  mere  replicas  one  of  the  other. 
Such  utter  identity  is  quite  impossible  in 
the  human  family.  And  the  reason,  I 
think,  is  simply  this  :  the  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  traits  possessed  by  each 
human  being  is  too  immensely  incalcu-^ 
lable  ever  to  admit  of  any  two  throws,' 
however  near,  producing  precisely  the 
same  resultant.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  may  be  snails  or  jelly-fish  built  ab¬ 
solutely  on  the  same  pattern  in  every 
particular,  mental  or  physical ;  though, 
even  there,  the  man  that  knows  them 
well  is  often  astonished  at  the  way  in 
which  one  snail  differs  from  another  in 
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aspect,  or  one  jelly-fish  differs  from  an¬ 
other  in  character  and  intellect.  But 
while  the  papa  snail  and  the  mamma 
snail  are  distinguishable  in  a  few  traits 
only,  discoverable  by  none  but  the  close 
observer,  the  papa  and  mamma  among 
human  beings  are  distinguishable  by  ten 
thousand  diverse  peculiarities,  mental 
and  physical,  all  of  them  obvious  to  the 
veriest  outsider.  Each  child  is,  as  it 
were,  a  meeting-place  and  battle-field  for 
these  diverse  paternal  and  maternal  ten¬ 
dencies.  It  must  resemble  one  or  other 
in  every  fibre  of  every  feature  ;  it  can’t 
possibly  resemble  both  exactly  in  those 
points  in  which  they  conspicuously 
differ.  Hence  the  resultant  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  compromise  or  accommodation 
between  the  two  ;  and  the  chances  of  the 
compromise  being  ever  absolutely  equal 
in  any  two  cases  are  practically  none. 
You  might  throw  down  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  compose  “  Paradise 
Lost'  ’  forever  and  ever,  but  you  would 
never  get  even  one  line  by  accident  in 
the  exact  order  that  Milton  wrote  it.  In 
the  struggle  for  life  between  each  unit  or 
cell  that  goes  to  make  up  brain  and  face 
and  nerve  and  muscle,  here  the  father 
conquers,  and  there  the  mother,  and 
yonder  a  truce  is  struck  between  them  ; 
but  that  any  two  among  the  children 
should  ever  represent  exactly  the  same 
result  of  the  desperate  struggle  is  so  in¬ 
finitely  improbable  as  to  be  practically 
impossible. 

One  last  word  as  to  the  difficulty 
which  some  observers  doubtless  find  in 
making  this  theory  fit  in  with  the  facts 
as  they  observe  them.  While  writing 
this  paper,  I  paused  in  the  midst,  laid 
down  my  pen,  and  went  from  my  study 
into  the  adjoining  room  for  an  inter¬ 
calary  cup  of  five  o’clock  tea  with  the 
members  of  my  family.  (After  all,  we 
are  all  vertebrate  animals  and  human 
beings  ;  why  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
out  of  consideration  for  the  dignity  of 
literature?)  The  talk  turned,  as  it  often 
does  turn  under  such  circumstances,  on 
the  subject  about  which  I  had  just  been 
writing.  I  expounded  these  my  views 
on  the  origin  of  character  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  ears  of  a  critical  domestic  audience. 
To  my  utter  dismay  and  discomfiture,  I 
found  that  they  of  mine  own  household 
were  firmly  opposed  to  me.  “Why,” 
said  the  person  who  of  all  others  on 


earth  ought  to  back  me  up  most  surely 
in  my  worst  heresies,  “  look  at  So-and- 
so  and  So-and-so  !  You  know  they're 
twins  ;  and  yet  how  utterly  unlike  one 
another  they  are  in  character  !”  Now, 
will  you  believe  me,  as  it  so  happened, 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so  were  two  of  the 
very  cases  on  which  I  most  relied  in  my 
own  mind  when  making  some  of  my 
present  generalizations  about  twins  and 
their  identity  !  This,  of  course,  con¬ 
clusively  shows  that  p>eople  sometimes 
differ  in  opinion.  Some  of  us  see  differ¬ 
ences  more  acutely,  and  some  of  us  like¬ 
nesses.  To  some  of  us  the  So-and-so 
family  are  all  as  like  as  two  peas  ;  while 
to  others  of  us  there  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  common  to  all  of  them.  Depend 
upon  it,  neither  side  is  right ;  the  So- 
and-so’s  are  in  some  ways  very  much 
alike,  and  yet  in  other  ways  very  differ¬ 
ent.  The  family  face  and  the  family 
character  run  pretty  impartially  through 
them  all  ;  but  each  wears  it  in  his  own 
fashion  and  with  his  own  special  com¬ 
bination  of  peculiarities.  One  side  has 
a  keen  eye  for  the  resemblances  ;  the 
other  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  differences. 
Mr.  Galton’s  method,  by  taking  the  mean 
of  many  observations,  effectually  gets  rid, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  this  little  natural 
“  personal  equation.” 

A  single  example  will  make  this  mat¬ 
ter  clearer  than  pages  of  abstract  argu¬ 
ment  could  make  it.  One  of  the  in¬ 
stances  I  cited  above  was  that  of  two 
brothers  so  identical  in  fibre  that  each 
did  exactly  the  same  thing,  at  times, 
with  exactly  the  same  minute  touches  of 
feeling  and  expression.  They  recog¬ 
nized  the  absolute  identity  themselves; 
it  was  often  to  them  a  cause  of  some 
laughter,  and  not  infrequently  of  some 
confusion  and  suspicion  also.  Each 
knew  a  trifle  too  well  what  the  other  was 
likely  to  do  and  think  of.  Yet  I  have 
on  paper  a  letter  from  one  of  their,  ac¬ 
quaintances,  saying,  in  so  many  words, 
“  James  has  been  staying  here  for  some 
weeks  ;  we  like  him  very  much  indeed, 
but  oh  how  different  he  is  from  our  Mr. 
Trois  Etoiles  !”  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
was  probably  the  judgment  of  every  one 
everywhere  who  knew  them  both  only 
superficially.  The  younger  brother, 
whom  I  have  ventured  here  to  call 
James,  because  James  is  a  good  solid 
Christian  name,  implying  honest  indus 
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try  and  business  ability,  had  been  put 
to  work  at  his  father’s  occupation  early 
in  life,  and  was  known  to  most  men  as 
a  quiet,  sober,  steady-going  man  of 
affairs.  The  elder  brother,  whom  I  will 
christen  Percy,  because  the  name  Percy 
has  a  fine  literary  flavor  about  it,  and 
suggests  either  Shelley  or  the  reputed 
author  of  Aytoun’s  “  Firmilian,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
reader,  had  been  sent,  as  the  heir  of  the 
house,  to  Cambridge,  and  having  there 
acquired  the  habit  of  literature,  took  to 
journalism  and  other  reprehensible  pur¬ 
suits,  and  sank  at  last  into  a  confirmed 
scribbler.  The  world  at  large  always 
said  that  Percy  was  a  very  clever  fellow. 


while  that  man  James  had  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  in  him.  His  entire  inter¬ 
est  was  absorbed  in  the  tea  trade.  We 
who  knew  them  both  well,  however, 
could  clearly  discern  that  the  mere  dif¬ 
ference  of  position  and  education  mask¬ 
ed  in  James  the  very  characteristics  that 
were  plainly  developed  and  abnormally 
nurtured  in  his  brother  Percy.  And 
Percy  often  said  to  me  in  confidence, 
after  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  as  we  sat 
together  over  our  glass  of  whiskey 
toddy,  “  If  James  had  only  been  sent  to 
Cambridge,  he’d  have  been  a  deal  clev¬ 
erer  fellow  than  I  am.”  It  may  have 
been  rude  of  me,  but  I  always  agreed 
myself  with  Percy. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
treat  violent  manifestations  of  human 
passions  carried  to  extravagant  excess, 
as  if  they  were  solely  the  outcome  of  a 
depravity  or  barbarism  peculiar  to  the 
period  especially  under  consideration. 
It  is  this  notion  which,  in  this  article,  I 
set  myself  to  traverse. 

As  in  every  individual  of  our  race  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  chemical  elements 
may  be  found  in  combination,  so,  I  take 
it,  each  generation  of  mankind  resembles 
every  other  in  the  primal  motives  and 
impulses,  which  go  to  the  production  of 
human  activity.  What  calls  forth  the 
demonstration  of  temper,  startling  all 
that  portion  of  the  universe  which  we 
know  a  little  about,  is  circumstance,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  a  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  one  set  of  circumstances  irri¬ 
tating,  and  exciting  to  full  explosive 
readiness  and  susceptibility  of  ignition, 
the  mind  of  a  multitude,  or  of  those 
who,  by  circumstance,  have  obtained 
control  over  the  mind  of  the  multitude  ; 
the  other  set  of  circumstances  providing 
the  spark,  the  immediate  and  necessary 
precedent  to  disastrous,  or  at  least  peril¬ 
ous,  shock.  When  the  opposing  clouds 
are  well  charged  with  electricity,  and  the 
air  IS  heavy  with  suspense,  so  that  the 
very  leaves  wait  tremblingly  in  their  vi¬ 
brations,  we  know  that  the  moment  of 
flash  and  thunder  crash  is  not  far  off. 


Yet  electricity’s  mysterious  presence  is 
with  us  always.  When  it  accumulates, 
when  it  rends  the  heavens  and  awes  the 
earth,  we  have  the  compiensating  clearing 
of  the  air.  So  let  us  take  to  ourselves 
consolation  that  the  collision  of  moral 
elemental  forces,  evoked  by  fanaticism, 
may  prelude  a  brighter,  fairer  day,  after 
the  blackness  and  darkness,  the  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings  are  over  ;  out  of  the 
storm  on  Sinai  issued  the  moral  order  of 
the  Decalogue.  This  has  been  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history  in  the  past,  and  the  record 
of  the  future  may  continue  the  lesson  to 
remote  posterity. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Jews,  which 
brought  upon  their  Temple  and  City  the 
vengeance  of  Titus,  was  long  prepared 
for  ;  but  the  Jews  of  the  siege,  we  may 
fairly  suppose,  did  not  differ  intrinsically 
from  the  Jews  of  Goshen  and  of  the 
Wanderings,  or  from  the  quiet  orderly 
citizens,  who  possess  so  much  wealth, 
and  exercise  so  much  influence  now. 
The  hope  deferred,  the  longing  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  quickening  of  the  national 
pride,  under  material  prosperity  and  an 
easy  domination,  suddenly  tortured  by 
insult,  brought  the  catastrophe.  The 
Peasants'  revolt  came,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  sowing,  from  men  made  impatient 
by  teachers,  impatient  themselves  of  the 
unavoidable  inequalities  of  life.  There 
was  there  to  make  the  embers  facilely 
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combustible,  the  excitement  and  irrita¬ 
bility  of  temper  induced  by  the  great 
plague,  and  the  Hundred  Years’  war. 
The  Reformation,  a  period  of  rapidly- 
succeeding  events  of  the  first  moral  and 
material  significance,  must  have  tried  the 
nervous  tone  of  mankind,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  stimulated,  to  unhealthy  predomi¬ 
nance,  the  disposition  toward  fanaticism. 
Fortunately  the  masses  were  largely 
under  the  control  of  men  of  strong  wills 
and  clear  heads  ;  but,  here  and  there,  as 
at  Munster,  where  feather-brains  and 
crafty  knavery  strove  to  govern  the  fer¬ 
ment  and  the  whiilwind — the  outcome  in 
excess  was  terrible.  The  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  and  other  excrescences  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  are  again  in  proof,  how  war 
and  turmoil  find  out  weak  places  in 
men’s  natures,  and  give  prominence  and 
opportunity  to  deep  and  dark  forces, 
which  otherwise  lie  dormant.  We  slum¬ 
ber  during  normal  years,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  over  underlying  fires.  The 
eruption  of  the  political  or  physical  vol¬ 
cano  should  not  come,  quite  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  past ; 
the  former  never  to  those  who  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Frederick  the 
Great’s  shrewd  observation  saw  the  com¬ 
ing  French  Revolution  ;  and  his  remark 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France,  that  “  the  French  Government 
had  driven  away  the  foxes  who  might 
have  saved  it  from  the  wolves,"  is  a 
monument  in  epigram  to  the  victor  of 
Rossbach’s  far-sightedness.  Ever,  as 
the  storm-wind  of  circumstance  fanned 
more  fiercely  the  dame  of  excitement,  in 
the  years  from  1789  to  1795,  fanaticism 
grew  in  strength,  blacker  and  blacker  in 
its  manifestations,  till,  to  many  men,  it 
wore  a  demoniac  aspect  suggestive  to 
them  of  Apollyon  and  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Beast  of  the  mystic  num¬ 
ber. 

Looking  at  contemporary  history,  and 
at  much  that  has  occurred  of  late,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
those,  who  will  be  the  actors  in  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  drama  of  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  may  have  to  deal,  at  close  quarters, 
with  phenomena  of  fanaticism,  strange 
and  new  to  the  men  of  the  Victorian 
Jubilee  period.  Among  notes  of  mine  I 
find  the  following  observations  on  fanati¬ 
cism  ; — 

'*  Among  definitions  of  *  fanaticism  ' 
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are  *  excessive  enthusiasm,’  '  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  religion,’  ’  relig¬ 
ious  frenzy.’  But  none  of  these  quite 
covers  all  the  intention  belonging  to  the 
term,  or  the  entire  significance  which 
may,  with  propriety,  be  attached  to  it. 
Fanaticism  consists  either  in  inability,  or 
in  refusal,  to  see  more  than  one  side  to 
a  question.  In  its  best  and  noblest  form, 
it  is  all  impatience  of  what  seems  moral 
or  political  evil,  an  impatience  warped 
often  to  madness,  and  almost  to  un¬ 
scrupulousness,  always  hesitating  at  the 
use  of  no  means  to  reach  the  desired  end, 
and  heedless  of  consequences.  It  tends 
to  slavish  adoration  of  shibboleths,  and 
its  one-eyed  vision  of  the  world  makes 
it  intolerant  of  argument  and  opposition, 
based  on  considerations  concealed  to  the 
mind  by  its  blinded  eye.  We  everywhere 
find  it  in  history  a  dark,  life-killing,  joy- 
obscuring  feature  in  the  conflicts  of  re¬ 
ligion  between  Protestants  and  Catho¬ 
lics,  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
between  Covenanters  or  Puritans  and 
Anglicans.  Rampant  in  the  orgies  of 
the  Anabaptists,  it  stalked  forth  in  all  its 
hideousness,  naked  and  not  ashamed,  to 
the  gaze  of  amazed  and  horrified  human¬ 
ity,  amid  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
Revolution.” 

It  has  always  had  the  characteristic  of 
Virgil’s  embodiment  of  rumor,  that  it 
is — 

Parva  primo  meta,  viresque  acquirit  eundo. 

First  the  sense  of  absolute  rightness  in 
themselves,  and  of  absolute  depravity  in 
others,  awakes  to  simpering  supercilious¬ 
ness  the  erstwhile  mild-mannered  little 
flock  of  the  illuminati.  Then  comes  the 
propaganda,  where  zeal  always  succeeds 
in  conveying  to  the  ready  disciples  its 
worst  qualities,  and  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  worsens,  as  the  influence  widens. 
Behind  the  chair  of  the  Elect,  in  which 
they  arrogantly  lay  down  their  dicta  for 
political  and  religious  salvation,  may  be 
perceived  the  spectres  of  chaos,  violence, 
tyranny,  and  outrage.  From  the  inspired 
illuminatus  to  the  angry  and  arrogant 
fanatic  there  is  no  great  distance  to  be 
traversed.  Fanatics  are  the  precursors, 
as  .  well  as  the  result,  of  hurricane  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  life  of  nations.  They  are 
as  birds  of  ill-omen,  foreboding  strife 
and  turbulence,  amid  which  they  mount, 
in  brief  Icarian  flight,  inevitably  to  de- 
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scend  and  perish  in  the  ruin  they  have 
caused. 

1  now  come  to  the  main  question, 
whether  there  are  causes,  which,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  tend  to  produce  that  nervous  temper 
and  tension,  that  irritability  of  mind  and 
impatience,  favorable  to  fanatical  de¬ 
velopments  and  to  the  use  of  fanatical 
methods  ;  and  whether,  in  our  recent 
history,  there  have  not  been  clear  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  spirit  abroad,  growing  and 
gathering  in  strength,  ominous  of  danger 
for  the  public  weal,  and  threatening  a 
repetition  of  the  darker  episodes  in  the 
world’s  annals.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago,  since  not  only  London,  but  Eng¬ 
land,  Europe,  and  the  world,  were  start¬ 
led  by  what  seemed  an  outrageous  con¬ 
tempt  for  public  decency  on  the  part  of 
a  prominent  metropolitan  newspaper. 
In  alluding  to  the  “  Maiden  Tribute  of 
Modern  Babylon,”  I  shall  not  concern 
myself  with  the  motives  of  its  authors, 
which  may  have  been  pure  or  the  reverse. 
The  main  facts,  of  application  to  this 
argument,  are  these : — To  achieve  a 
certain  legislative  end — certain  persons 
published  disgusting  details  of  criminal 
vice  in  a  sensational  form,  eminently 
calculated  to  debauch  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced,  —  and, 
from  the  young  and  the  inexperienced, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  the 
~3aily  paper.  Untold  mischief  must  have 
been  done.  Yet  this  distressing  mischief 
was  freely  and  generally  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
A  popular  agitation  readily  grew  in  vol¬ 
ume,  in  which  there  prominently  showed 
itself  a  tendency  to  set  up  an  inquisitorial 
tyranny,  and  individuals  of  the  Titus 
Oates  and  Dangerheld  type,  for  a  short 
while  at  least,  gained  an  undesirable  au¬ 
thority  and  notoriety.  There  was  a 
cataclysmal  suddenness  in  the  access  of 
turmoil  in  men’s  minds,  impossible,  it 
seems  to  me,  without  a  precedent  pre¬ 
paredness  of  nervous  and  mental  tone. 
Outrage,  which  normally  would  revolt 
and  shock  the  community,  was  found 
excusable,  and  tenderness  to  the  pious 
motives  of  the  brutal  and  relentless  actors 
on  exploded  theories  of  human  conduct 
was  not  unknown  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
ticr.  There  was  the  impatience  to  purify 
humanity  somehow,  anyhow  ;  ready  to 
break  down  all  opposing  obstacles  by  an¬ 
other  reign  of  terror  ;  if  necessary,  by  a 


summary  mob-jurisdiction,  with  an  d  la 
lanterne  sanction.  It  was  my  fate  to 
hear  a  Mr.  Wooky  address  an  audience 
of  men  then,  and  I  never  realized  more 
clearly,  than  when  I  listened  to  that 
tirade,  in  which  indecent  description  was 
glossed  with  cant,  and  garnished  with 
menace,  how  easily  might  be  reproduced 
in  England,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  worst  orgies  of  the 
lowest  and  most  narrow-minded  fanatics 
of  the  past. 

Again,  in  the  Temperance  movement, 
there  has  evolved  itself  the  same  dispo¬ 
sition  to  tyrannousness,  the  same  intol¬ 
erance  of  every  impediment  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  a  most  desirable 
object.  That  great  and  far-reaching 
evils  are  caused  in  England  by  the  abuse 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  no  one  in  his  senses 
would,  I  suppose,  dispute.  It  is  not 
unnatural  either  that  earnest  men,  horri¬ 
fied  at  evils  occurring  before  their  eyes, 
should  occasionally  be  swayed  from  a 
just  balance  of  judgment.  But  more 
ihan  this  is  to  be  seen.  A  minority  of 
the  community  have  deliberately  set 
themselves  to  compel  it,  by  force  of  law, 
to  follow  their  dicta.  Knowing  them¬ 
selves  to  form  but  a  sixth  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  they  press  for  measures,  which 
they  hope  to  be  so  able  to  work,  as  to 
rough-ride  the  will  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  local  optionist  says,  in 
effect :  ’*  Drink  leads  to  mischief ;  there¬ 
fore,  no  man  should  drink  ;  and  if  I  can 
help  it,  no  man  shall  drink,  for  I  will, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  so.”  The  fanatical  impulse 
shows  itself  in  the  impatience.  Great 
Britain  must  not  grow  sober,  nor  de¬ 
velop  a  sobriety  of  its  own  by  steps  slow 
but  sure.  It  must  be  made  so  quickly, 
at  once  ;  as  life  is  fleeting  there  must  ^ 
no  delay,  no  nonsense  about  prudence, 
and  policy,  and  ultimate  issues.  The 
good  work  must  be  gone  through  with 
promptly.  Patriotism  is  to  give  way, 
and  everything  else  that  is  honest  and 
of  good  report,  before  the  claims  of  the 
new  zealotry.  Mr.  Caine,  who  is  a 
leading  teetotaller,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  of 
other  associations  of  abstainers,  was 
pelted  at  Tottenham  in  the  winter,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  dared  to  support  Unionist 
candidates  against  Gladstonians  who 
were  teetotallers.  Every  fact  of  past 
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service,  every  claim  to  consideration,  vices  under  the  influence  of  discipline, 
earned  by  transparent  sincerity  of  char-  the  convert  remains  much  what  he  was 
acter,  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their  found.  It  is  only  in  an  age  of  much 
cause,  was  put  oh  one  side  and  disre-  nervous  and  mental  excitement,  that 
garded.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  such  an  organization  is  possible.  Nor 
merely  an  ingratitude  due  to  the  vio-  could  its  vagaries  have  obtained  so 
lence  of  party  spirit.  An  inquiry  into  great  outside  support  as  they  have  done, 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  a  study  of  were  it  not  that  the  conviction  of  the 
the  language  used  by  the  abstaining  soundness  of  certain  well-tried  social  and 
prints  against  all,  who  presume  to  differ  religious  maxims  was  held  loosely.  The 
from  them  upon  any  point,  shows  that  methods  are  bad,  say  the  too  ingenious 

this  is  not  the  right  explanation.  Taken  well-wishers,  but  if  they  do  good - . 

by  itself,  there  is  nothing  very  remark-  That  “if”  is  the  danger  of  the  age, 
able  in  the  fact  that  men,  full  of  zeal  in  which  takes  the  fibre  and  backbone  out 
behalf  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  of  many  folk  who  would  serve  the  State 
great  moral  cause,  should  outrage  some  and  society,  if  they  stopped  at  “  the 
canons  of  good  policy  and  sound  judg  methods  are  bad,’’ and  denounced  them, 
ment.  Considered,  however,  in  connec-  It  is  this  flaccidity  of  informed  opinion, 
tion  with  other  current  phenomena,  it  is  which  is  the  fanatic’s  opportunity,  a 
a  further  proof  of  a  drift  toward  irasci-  flaccidity,  which  arises  from  want  of 
bility  against  all  opposition,  however  courage  to  act  upon  perception  of  ulti- 
slight,  however  capable  of  intelligent  mate,  as  well  as  of  immediate,  results, 
justification.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  un-  Yet,  here  we  have  a  host  of  men  and 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  and  example,  women  recruited  by  the  most  ambiguous 
for  few  men  of  the  world  can  have  been  methods  from  the  very  dregs  of  the 
without  personal  experience  of  the  fact  population,  trained  in  a  quasi-military 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  follow-  manner,  and  bound  to  render  the  most 
ers,  as  a  whole,  regard  the  safety  of  the  absolute  obedience  to  an  irresponsible 
country,  the  integrity  of  the  United  head.  The  Pontiff  of  this  erstwhile  rout 
Kingdom,  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  of  Comus,  may  possess  all  the  virtues 
as  mere  dross,  as  of  the  most  second-  now,  but  who  can  predict  the  quality  of 
rate  importance,  compared  with  the  his  successor,  or  the  capacity  for  mis- 
complete  sanction  of  their  fads  by  the  chief  in  the  “  Army”  under  a  crazy,  but 
British  Legislature.  astute  and  unscrupulous  leader.  If  any 

No  more  thoroughgoing  votaries  of  one  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  group- 
the  Jesuitical  doctrine  to  which  I  have  ing  of  those  three  epithets,  he  must  know 
alluded,  can  be  found  than  the  chiefs  of  strangely  little  of  man  or  of  history, 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  mysteries  of  That  a  few  pugilists  and  burglars  should 
the  Christian  religion  are  vulgarized  with  now  talk  blasphemy  with  a  whine  instead 
the  verbiage  of  the  gutter  :  doctrines  of  with  a  leer,  would  be  small  consola- 
which,  if  believed,  are  of  the  most  mo-  tion  for  those,  who  saw  the  bands  of 
mentous  and  solemn  import,  are  sym-  “soldiers”  and  “Hallelujah  lasses” 
bolized  with  the  most  extraordinary  affording  the  most  reliable  nucleus  for 
coarseness.  The  way  to  order,  sell-  the  rallying  of  every  fanatical  element, 
restraint,  and  virtuous  conduct  is  point-  stirred  to  fury  by  some  moving  cause, 
ed  out  as  lying  through  license  and  the  The  part  that  body  played  two  years  ago 
unchecked  play  of  certain  passions,  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  uses  to 
The  excuse  made  is  familiar,  of  course,  which  it  might  be  put  with  worse  results, 
to  every  one.  The  masses  are  got  at  by  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  impact  of 
coarsening  religion  beyond  recognition,  fanaticism  always  hardens  and  penetrates 
If  the  doing  of  things  decently  and  in  into  a  body  politic  as  phenomenally 
order  suits  the  average  civilized  man  flabby  as  its  ulcerous  assailant  is  dense 
best,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  denizens  of  and  unyielding.  Who  has  not  wondered 
the  slums,  according  to  “  General  ”  that  “  merry  England  ”  should  have 
Booth  and  his  friends.  The  piety  evoked  offered  no  better  resistance  than  it  did 
by  such  means  must  be  of  doubtful  char-  to  the  domination  of  sour  sectaries,  or 
acter,  and,  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  that  the  people  of  gay  Paris  and  la  belle 
temporary  dropping  of  one  or  two  coarser  France  should  so  long  have  submitted 
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to  the  gruesome  rule  of  the  myrmidons  drift  of  his  often  disingenuous  rhetoric, 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  That  the  vast  No  one  who  followed  his  controversy 
mass  of  the  community  should  be  sunk  with  Professor  Huxley  would  admit  his 
I  in  an  emasculate  lethargy  of  religious,  ability  to  make  out  a  clearly  logical  case 
social,  and  political  agnosticism  is  no  to  a  lucidly  thinking  criticism.  What 
guarantee  or  sign  of  immunity  from  the  he  manages  to  convey  to  multitudes  is  a 
sway  of  the  blind  and  the  one-eyed,  belief  that  he  is  right,  and  not  only  right. 
Rather  the  reverse  is  true.  That  is  why  but  righteous  as  against  all  other  states- 
the  half-amused  complaisance,  with  men  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  He  does  more, 
which  a  semi-bewildered  humanity  looks  He  imbues  them  with  the  notion  that 
on  at  initial  extravagances  and  the  first  not  only  he  is,  but  that  they  are,  right 
manifestations  of  purpose,  relentless  and  and  righteous,  in  so  far  as  they  take  him 
unscrupulous  as  to  means,  must  be  taken  for  granted.  He  wisely  leaves  their 
as  a  factor  in  gauging  the  true  signih-  heads  alone  in  his  eulogy  of  the  true 
cance  of  the  contemporary  nervous  and  sheep  ;  but  it  is  their  hearts  he  goes 
moral  mood  of  the  country.  into  raptures  over  ;  the  "  great  heart” 

To  many  of  those,  who  have  come  of  the  many-headed,  likely,  in  the  proper 
thus  far  with  me,  must  have  occurred  mood,  to  bend  the  muddled  head  in  ser- 
the  thought  that,  in  what  goes  more  di-  vile  obedience. 

rectly  by  the  name  of  politics,  the  evi-  No  man  has  done  more  for  popular  in* 
dences  of  fanatical  ferment  have  not  tellectual  bewilderment  in  politics  than 
been  wanting.  Who  that  is  familiar  the  Master  of  Hawarden,  adding  thereby 
with  the  later  phases  of  Gladstonianism  to  the  degeneracy  in  mental  and  moral 
can  doubt  that  the  poison  of  passionate,  fibre,  which  is  an  antecedent  to  the  suc- 
unreasoning,  and  impetuous  intolerance  cess  of  dangerous  fanaticism.  His 
is  growing  here.  With  what  violence  hearers  leave  their  prophet  enraptured 
was  not  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  with  him  and  with  themselves,  convinced 
hunted  down  for  adhering  to  his  con-  that  they  alone  are  truly  enlightened, 
victions  as  a  radical  economist,  and  re-  and  truly  enlightened  in  moving  in  his 
fusing  to  utter  the  hastily  adopted  shib-  footsteps  ;  but  argument,  they  will  have 
boleth  of  yesterday.  The  onslaughts  on  none  of  it.  They  run  riot  in  the  wild- 
Mr.  Chamberlain  have  been  marked  by  est  optimism,  and  angrily  scout  the  most 
a  vindictiveness  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  courteously  worded  hypotheses  of  doubt, 
novel  in  our  party  warfare.  It  may  be  **  Ulster  and  the  South  get  on  together  ! 
observed,  indeed,  that  perverts  are  pro-  Certainly.  The  country  not  govern  it- 
verbiall]^  bitter,  and  that  it  is  not  strange  self  well,  not  be  free  from  foreign  inter- 
that  those,  who  hastened  to  turn  their  ference,  not  be  friendly  to  England  ! 
coats  at  the  bidding  of  one  man,— ten  Nonsense.  What!  compel  fulfilment  of 
days  serving  to  transform  a  professional  contracts,  punish  murder,  theft,  and  the 
politician  from  an  attendant  of  private  preaching  of  sedition  !  The  old  story, 
and  confidential  Unionist  business  meet-  Coercion  over  again.  Blind,  stupid  old 
ings  into  a  Gladstonian  candidate, —  Tory  policy  !”  and  so  on.  And  we  have 
should  forget  the  becoming,  in  language  this  violent  tide  of  headlong  sentiment 
and  temper,  toward  those  of  their  com-  beating  with  no  small  force  and  bound- 
rades  who  declined  to  follow  their  ex-  less  self-confidence  against  the  oft- 
ample.  It  would  be  a  correcter  view,  I  repeated,  frank,  full,  warnings  and  argu- 
think,  to  hold  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  influ-  ments  of  almost  all  that  is  learned,  and 
ence  and  oratory  are  directly  fanaticiz-  able,  and  wise^  in  the  land.  The  in- 
ing,  and  are  helped  to  be  so,  both  by  the  sidious  moral  and  mental  features  dis- 
incoherence  of  vulgar  contemporary  cernible  in  Gladstonianism,  as  in  the 
thought,  and  by  that  general  strain  of  Salvation  Army,  in  the  Captain  Shandys 
nervous  tension  on  which  1  have  dwelt,  of  Social  Purity,  and  in  Local  Option- 
Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro-  ism,  have  their  lesson  of  warning.  The 
duces  an  impression  on  the  sentiment  age  is  one  of  weak  heads  and  hot  heads, 
and  the  moral  egotism  of  his  audiences  of  feverish  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
rather  than  on  their  reason.  It  would  well  as  of  unscrupulous  sects  -  and  fac- 
puzzle  a  man,  of  the  highest  order  of  in-  tions.  Surely  there  are  signs  enough 
telligence,  to  state  off-hand  the  precise  that  there  is  a  soil,  ready  to  bring  forth 
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a  bigger  crop  of  mischiefs  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  If  the  cult  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  were  confined  merely  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  which  has  always,  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages,  had  a  weakness  for  the 
one-man  fetish,  it  would  be  bad  enough  ; 
but  we  find  it  also  among  persons  of  a 
certain  education,  and  presumably  some 
power  of  intelligent  and  independent 
thought.  Revolutionaries,  and  men  with 
revolutionary  sympathies,  are  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  their  interested  eulogies  of 
him.  In  his  recent  departures  most  of 
all  they  discern  a  potent  aid  to  the 
stream  of  tendency,  which  makes  for  the 
subversion  of  existing  institutions.  But 
to  another  important  section  he  supplies 
a  fanaticism  of  arrogant  sentiment  in 
place  of  the  calm  and  quiet  exercise  of 
common-sense  and  judgment.  His  elo¬ 
quence  has  the  curious  effect  of  first  be¬ 
wildering  and  enfeebling  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  those  who  give  themselves 
up  to  it,  and  so  rendering  them  readily 
susceptible  to  the  fanatic  impact  To 
men,  puzzled  by  the  mazes,  and  made 
dreamy  by  the  mists  of  his  verbiage, 
comes  the  authoritative  demand  that 
they  should  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight,  and  by  faith  in  him  !  He  adopts 
the  tone  of  the  prophet  of  a  political  re¬ 
ligion,  and  one  among  the  danger-signals 
of  the  age  is  that  so  many  accept  him  as 
such.  When  sentiment  usurps  the  place 
of  reason  and  argument  in  shaping  the 
convictions,  the  old  phenomena  present 
themselves.  The  opposing  array  of  rea¬ 
son  and  true  patriotism  is  as  hateful  as 
is  the  Giaour  to  the  devouter  Moslem  of 
the  old  school.  The  illuminati  of  the 
political  inner  light  are  intolerant  of  all 
who  oppose  them  ;  they  are  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  their  methods — the  end  justifies 
the  means —  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ob- 
strnction  of  the  nation’s  business,  and 
in  the  brazen  and  mendacious  versions 
of  that  stopping  of  the  nation's  busi¬ 
ness,  retailed  to  gullible  audiences  from 
the  platform,  and  to  astonished  readers 
in  the  press.  Craft  and  craziness  go 
together.  The  chicanery  of  temporizing 
utterance  was  never  surpassed,  when  it 
was  resorted  to  at  those  moments  in 
which  it  appeared  that  the  only  chance 
of  carrying  the  day  lay  in  the  hoodwink¬ 
ing  of  more  generous  adversaries.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  better  the  insolence 
of  the  invective,  the  violence  of  the  out¬ 


burst  of  badly  concealed  acrimony,  when 
a  Spalding  election  came  to  inspirit  the 
deservedly  despondent  It  is  not  my 
province  here  to  go  at  length  into  the 
dreary  record  of  the  apostasy  of  English 
Gladstonians  from  every  sound  principle 
and  axiom  of  our  past  political  life. 
Men  are  a  good  deal  the  creatures  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  although  they  may  help  ma¬ 
terially  to  make  it.  The  Gladstonian 
temper  and  the  Gladstonian  impatience, 
the  meekness  of  their  subservience  to 
their  despot,  and  the  ever-rising  rancor 
to  all,  who  will  not  swallow  their  raw 
and  undigested  shibboleths,  are  to  be 
laid  largely  to  the  account  of  causes  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  individual  volition, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall 
presently  come. 

Not  only  here  may  be  seen  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  fanatical  mood.  In  the  new 
violence  of  the  Tithe  War  in  Wales,  in 
the  more  academic  literature  of  Social¬ 
ism,  in  the  ever-growing  disposition,  on 
any  and  every  pretext,  to  appeal  to  the 
mob  to  assemble  in  threatening  masses, 
menacing  chaos,  if  the  orderly  voter  will 
not  be  cowed,  in  the  light  flaunting  of 
the  country  and  the  constitution,  when 
they  are  juxtaposed  with  wild  and  crude 
humanitarian  theories,  which  flatter  in¬ 
dividual  conceit,  and  absolve  from  the 
calls  of  that  sterner  duty  which  begins 
at  home,  we  have  proof  and  enough,  I 
take  it,  that  my  chief  maintenance  is 
sound,  and  that  in  the  past  no  period 
of  trouble  and  danger  was  ever  harbin- 
gered  by  signs  more  marked  and  striking. 
We  read  the  face  of  the  sky  and  we  have 
very  high  authority  for  the  advisability 
and  permissibility  of  well-meant  attempt 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is 
assumed  freely  that  the  English  charac¬ 
ter  is  so  stable,  has  been  so  inoculated 
with  nineteenth  century  education  and 
moral  progress,  that  it  cannot  demean 
itself  as  otherwise  than  clothed  and  in 
its  right  mind.  To  this  it  may  be  an¬ 
swered  that,  in  the  past,  paroxysms  of 
aberration  from  the  normal  course  of 
conduct  have  not  been  strange,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  Schools  have  done 
more  than  diffuse,  over  a  wide  area,  that 
little  knowledge  which  is  proverbially 
dangerous,  and  which  is  certainly  no 
protection  against  the  inroad  of  specious 
theories,  disastrous  in  their  practical 
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working.  Fanaticism  too,  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  nervous,  mental,  and  moral  strain, 
and  we  have  to  examine  whether,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  has  not  been  much  to  shake, Jn  its 
old  anchorages,  all  that  is  susceptible  of 
psychical  disturbance  in  British  society. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  reign, 
every  moving  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  world  lost  in  the  force  of  its  effect 
upon  the  human  mind,  by  the  slowness 
and  irregularity  with  which  the  news  of 
it  was  transmitted.  Anywhere  the 
knowledge  came  slowly,  and  Aberdeen 
heard  of  it  when  the  news  was  stale  in 
London.  Now,  mankind  can  receive 
but  a  mere  pin-ptick,  say  in  the  Antip¬ 
odes,  and  instantly  the  whole  earth  is 
simultaneously  and  instantaneously  illu¬ 
mined  with  the  fame  of  it,  as  are  the 
skies,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  by  one 
bright  electric  flash.  The  impact  of 
news  has  an  exciting  effect  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who 
has  watched  the  faces  scanning  the  win¬ 
dows  of  newspaper  offices  for  the  figures 
of  the  polling  at  contested  elections,  or 
has  seen  the  run  on  later  and  later  edi¬ 
tions  of  journals,  when  there  is  commo¬ 
tion  of  war  or  of  faction  fight  in  the  air. 
Without  exaggerating  the  feats  of  the 
war  correspondent,  artistic  and  literary, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  this  generation  has 
assisted  actively  in  a  dozen  campaigns. 
Its  wildly-beating  heart  has  not  had  its 
one  shock  of  news  coming  after  weeks 
of  waiting,  and  after  great  result.  It 
has  always  been  on  the  strain.  Not 
only  have  the  men  of  war  felt  the  fever 
of  the  battle-field,  of  the  campaign's 
anxieties,  but  the  electric  coil  has  kept 
men,  women,  and  children,  throbbing 
with  it,  from  the  first  shedding  of  blood 
till  night  has  sunk  on  the  field  of  the 
last  victory. 

Take  the  Nile  Expedition  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  How  England  labored  up  the 
cataracts,  toiling  along  the  broad  water¬ 
way  with  its  skirt  of  desert  and  bleak 
mountain,  made  drearier  by  the  shat¬ 
tered  ruins  of  a  splendid  and  ill-deci¬ 
phered  past.  All  were  apprehensive  about 
the  shifty  Pasha  of  Dongola.  We  all 
saw  the  boats  lying  lazily  lopsided  on  the 
banks  at  Korti,  and  followed  the  great 
throng  of  camels  and  men  out  into  the 
night  and  the  desert.  With  what  awe 
and  quivering  anticipation  !  How  Eng- 
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land  was  thrilled  from  one  end  to  an¬ 
other  within  a  few  days  of  the  fierce  fight 
where  Burnaby  fell  ;  and  how  the  gloom 
grew  when  long  days  of  silence  hid  the 
issue  of  the  march  on  Metemmeh.  All 
the  moving  episodes  of  the  few  following 
days  vividly  impressed  themselves  on  the 
imagination  of  the  race.  The  electric 
fluid  not  only  informs  the  wires,  but  it 
gives  a  wider  shock  morally,  and  to  the 
nerve  centres  of  mankind.  But  these 
remarks  on  the  Egyptian  Expedition  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  almost  any  year  of  the  last 
twenty.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the 
nervous  tone  of  the  English  people  re¬ 
mains  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before 
this  play  with  its  febrile  proclivities,  or 
that  the  community  does  not  grow  to 
differ  from  that  which,  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end,  a  century  ago,  was  saved 
only  from  the  stagnation  of  compara¬ 
tively  absolute  quiet  by  the  vivacities  of 
ancient  scandals  and  senile  small-talk  ? 
While  the  telegraph  moves  the  mind,  the 
steamship  and  the  railway  have  dwarfed 
the  round  earth,  till  man  feels  almost 
forlorn,  flying  about  space  on  so  small  a 
thing.  The  modern  mediocrity,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  is  borne  fleetly  over  streams, 
and  hurries  through  mountains,  or  rushes 
over  Atlantic  rollers  in  the  teeth  of  brisk 
opposing  gales,  through  no  merit  or  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  own,  grows  arrogant  at  the 
advance  he  has  made  on  the  ways  of  his 
forbears,  failing  to  perceive  that  the 
swift  portage  of  an  ass  is  not  all  pure 
gain  to  the  universe.  The  facility  of 
movement  unsettles,  perturbs,  disorgan¬ 
izes,  and,  in  a  thousand  cases,  is  fatal 
to  that  possession  of  the  soul  in  quiet¬ 
ness,  to  that  restful,  yet  painstaking 
study  and  observation,  from  which  alone 
an  outcome  in  wisdom  can  be  expected. 
We  are  adding  to  our  stock  of  adults 
who  are  clever  children,  not  to  our  race 
of  men.  If  the  change  and  the  move¬ 
ment  were  only  associated  with  the  old 
stability,  it  were  well.  But  the  medioc¬ 
rity  and  the  smart  young  Radical  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  new  thoughts  that  crowd 
in  like  weeds  on  a  waste  soil,  or  like 
other  creatures  into  the  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished  house  of  the  parable,  ask  the  pre¬ 
cocious  questions  of  infancy,  and  are  too 
arrogant  to  wait  for  an  answer.  My 
contention  is,  then,  that  the  material 
revolutions  of  the  century  have  displaced 
the  ballast  of  the  unstable  elements  in 
5a 
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our  midst,  just  as  the  vast  upheaval  of 
the  Reformation  did  three  hundred  years 
and  more  ago.  What  drives  to  drivel* 
ling  imbecility  the  F litter geister  inflames 
the  visionary  to  dream  anew  the  old 
dreams,  and  in  the  increasing  rapidity 
of  inter-communication  which  comes  of 
the  steam-engine  and  electricity  he  sees 
a  portent  pointing  to  the  swift  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  fancies,  before  a  startled 
world  has  time  to  interfere  and  save  it¬ 
self.  “  We  move  quickly  nowadays,”  he 
mutters,  brooding  in  metaphor,  and  his 
eyes  glitter,  the  amiability  of  conven¬ 
tion’s  mask  for  a  moment  failing  to 
screen  their  flerce  shiftiness.  The  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  progress  of  the  time  have 
their  irritant  effect. 

But  to  proceed.  Is  not  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  to-day  a  factor  of  the  situation  I 
am  handling  ?  Our  fathers  may  have 
not  found  it  easy  always  to  make  both 
ends  meet ;  but  they  had  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  worry,  bustle,  hurry,  we  have 
now.  It  is  as  if  man,  struck  by  the 
precision  and  rapidity  in  execution  of  his 
machines,  had  determined  that  his  work¬ 
ers  should  live  up  to  the  ideal,  which 
dead  matter  in  motion  seems  to  set  itself, 
of  untiring,  remorseless,  unsparing  ac¬ 
tivity  and  speed.  The  monster  made  has 
to  be  obeyed  by  the  slaves  who  make 
it.  They  toil  after  the  Juggernaut,  pant¬ 
ing,  puffing,  and  drop  exhausted  with 
the  wear  and  tear.  The  laboring  mill¬ 
ions  of  old  revived  their  energies,  fag¬ 
ged  with  a  lesser  toil,  by  indulgence  in 
mental  and  physical  lethargy,  which  was 
at  least  reposeful.  We  have  changed  all 
that,  and  the  jaded  day-laborer  has  to 
undergo  a  new  excitement,  when  his 
work  is  done,  that  he  may  be  qualified 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  affairs  of  State, 
and  decide  the  fate  of  Empires.  Bot¬ 
tom  is  promoted.  Is  it  not  allowable  to 
conjecture  that  his  head  may  be  turned 
by  the  process  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that 
he  may  develop  a  weakness  for  the  in* 
flammatory  harangues  of  Jack  Straws? 

Furthermore,  the  rapidity  of  impres¬ 
sions,  their  multitude  and  endless  recur¬ 
rence,  make  it  hard  to  judge  each  accu¬ 
rately.  The  mass  of  men  grow  to  be 
merely  receptacles  of  versions  of  fact, 
which  they  have  neither  the  ability  nrtr 
the  time  to  adequately  criticise.  More 
and  more  they  take  on  trust,  till  a  vapid 
superficiality  is  everywhere  prevalent. 


Where  the  function  of  judgment  is  vol¬ 
untarily  suspended,  it  is  soon  lost,  and 
when  it  is  gone,  sentiment  and  passion 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  Unless  folk 
have  the  leisure  to  digest  their  informa¬ 
tion,  the  good  it  does  is  problematical. 

It  is  impossible  now  for  the  feeblest 
minds  to  escape  the  incessant  rain  of 
fresh  facts  and  incidents,  with  which 
they  are  quite  unable  to  grapple,  and  the 
sense  of  helplessness  demoralizes  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated. 

The  restlessness  of  the  time  is  fatal  to 
the  old  resignation  with  which  the  toiler 
bore  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  and,  in  the 
simmering  of  discontent,  fanaticism  may 
find  its  account.  So  it  does  certainly 
in  the  eager  perfervid  altruism,  which  is 
a  creditable  feature  of  the  day  ;  but  to 
this  reference  has  already  been  made. 
This  perfervid  altruism  is  more  likely  to 
be  quickened  into  violent  and  dangerous 
forms,  by  the  fact  that  human  suffering 
and  the  whole  travail  of  the  world  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge,  and  before  the  very  vision 
of  the  acutely  sympathetic  as  they  never 
were  formerly.  This  has  induced  much 
philanthropic  activity  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  dispute  that  it  has  sorely  tried  the 
balance  of  many  judgments. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  further  to  the 
list  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  disturb, 
unhinge,  and  unsettle  the  temperaments 
of  men.  As  for  my  whole  argument,  it 
may  be  summed  up  thus.  The  history 
of  the  past  teaches  that  convulsions  ot 
human  society,  in  which  phenomena  of 
fanaticism  have  been  conspicuous,  have 
followed  upon  a  preceding  period,  when 
considerable  and  abnormal  strain  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  mental  faculties, 
where  the  nervous  tone  of  the  many  has 
been  deteriorated  by  continuous  excite¬ 
ment.  The  causes  of  that  excitement 
have,  of  course,  varied.  I  think  1  have 
shown  that  to-day, — though  the  fact 
should  be  plain  and  palpable  enough, — 
despite  our  immersion  in  the  affairs  of 
the  hour — in  part,  perhaps,  because  of 
it — a  mood  is  in  progress  of  develop¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  out  of  which  the 
more  unpleasant  hysterias  of  the  past 
were  generated.  In  the  “  Maiden  Trib¬ 
ute"  agitation,  in  Salvationism,  in  Lo¬ 
cal  Optionism,  in  Gladstonianism,  we 
see  that  mood  taking  external  form  and 
embodiment.  It  is  possible,  naturally. 
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to  err  in  these  matters.  The  future  may 
be  fair.  The  vast  changes  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century  may  have  as  their  pendant 
no  moral  cataclysm.  The  spiritual  at¬ 
mosphere,  surcharged  as  it  is  with  dis¬ 
turbing  influences,  may  calm  down  into 
settlement  without  storm.  Still  it  seems 


to  me,  in  view  of  the  persistence  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  our  race,  it  is 
safer  to  assume  that  like  causes  will,  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  produce  like 
effects  ;  and  here,  as  in  things  else,  to 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. — Na¬ 
tional  Review. 
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BY  a 

Three  or  four  papers,  yellow  and 
musty  with  age  and  tattered  with  much 
handling,  lie  before  me,  about  the  sice 
and  shape  of  the  "Family  Herald"; 
they  are  stitched  together  with  a  thing 
no  longer  seen  in  ladies’  hands  in  these 
degenerate  days,  but  familiar  and  even 
symbolic  to  the  eyes  of  our  grandfathers 
— crimson  purse-silk.  This  silk,  as  well 
as  the  curious  faint  odor,  laden,  as  it 
were,  with  the  pathos  of  the  past,  which 
bygone  years  impart  to  paper,  and  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  once  snowy  pages,  as 
much  as  the  date  on  the  title-page  of 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  carries  the 
imagination  swiftly  over  that  black  chasm 
of  time  to  an  England  very  different  from 
the  England  of  to-day,  yet  intimately  and 
nearly  connected  with  it. 

The  days  when  our  grandsires  were 
young  have  a  tender  sunshine  of  their 
own,  for  after  all  they  belong  to  us,  and 
so  do  those  when  our  grandchildren 
shall  be  old  ;  the  touch  of  kindred  hands 
links  our  lives,  as  in  an  electric  circuit, 
with  the  years  in  which  we  have  no 
actual  being.  There  is  a  certain  pleas¬ 
ure  in  dwelling  upon  that  near  past  akin 
to  the  pleasure  Leigh  Hunt  found  in  the 
cocked  hat  and  "  drowsy  charm"  of  the 
Bellman  :  "  for,"  says  he,  "  as  long  as 
the  Bellman  is  alive  one's  grandfather 
does  not  seem  dead. "  Those  italics,  which 
are  not  Leigh  Hunt’s,  emphasize  one  pf 
his  characteristically  suggestive  phrases  ; 
in  those  few  words  he  reminds  us  of  the 
safe  feeling  youth  experiences,  doubly 
fenced  by  two  generations  from  that  in¬ 
evitable  brink,  over  which  nature  shrinks 
from  passing.  A  time  comes  when  the 
front  rank  falls,  and  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  ahead  of  us  is  cut  down  almost  at 
one  sweep,  as  it  seems,  of  the  scythe  ; 
one’s  grandfather  is  veritably  dead,  and 
one  begins  to  realize  the  passage  of  the 
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years.  And  then,  after  we  are  well  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  fact  of  having  done  with 
youth  and  all  its  perturbations,  the  ter¬ 
rible  scythe  makes  a  closer  sweep,  and 
the  next  rank,  the  last  barrier  before  us, 
falls  ;  the  kind  faces  which  looked  on 
our  youth,  and  the  kind  arms  which 
cherished  it  disappear,  and  we  stand  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  exposed  to  the  blast,  with 
nothing  between  us  and  the  shadow- 
veiled  verge.  At  this  time  gray  hairs  in¬ 
crease  rapidly,  and  those  who  can,  lock 
back  and  rejoice  in  the  fresh  ranks 
springing  up  behind  them  in  the  eternal 
procession.  All  this  the  italicized  phrase 
suggests,  and  more  besides. 

And  it  is  from  these  very  papers  lying 
hire  musty  and  tattered,  that  this  present 
phrase  was  disinterred — from  some  odd 
numbers  of  "  Lrigh  Hunt’s  London 
Journal’'  during  the  winter  of  1834-5, 
rescued  just  in  time  from  the  clutch  of 
the  all-destroying  housemaid,  about  to 
kindle  the  family  hearth  with  them. 

Three-halfpence  is  the  modest  price 
demanded  for  the  weekly  eight  pages  of 
closely  but  clearly  printed  triple- 
columned  literature  (and  literature  it  is 
in  the  least  elastic  sense  of  the  term), 
and  the  editor  very  properly  observes, 
in  opening  one  number  with  the  whole 
of  Keats’  exquisite  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 
interpolated  with  criticism  as  exquisite 
in  its  way  as  the  poem,  that  "  theteader 
should  this  week  give  us  three  pearls  in¬ 
stead  of  three-halfpence.’’  It  is  quite 
startling  after  reading  one  of  these  num¬ 
bers  and  losing  one’s  self  in  a  world  of 
thought  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  society 
so  ditferent  from  that  of  to-day,  to  find 
that  the  Journal  is  printed  at  a  certain 
steam-press.  What,  did  the  monster 
Steam,  that  great  Dagon  of  the  modem 
Philistine’s  adoration,  actually  coexist 
with  the  Bellman,  with  gentlefolk  who 
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were  paternally  counselled  by  the  editor 
to  have  at  least  “  one  picture  on  the 
wall,”  if  it  were  but  a  small  engraving 
pinned  on  and  removed  when  dirty  ? 
with  duelling,  which,  we  are  told,  "  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,”  and 
with  skaiters  (spelt  with  an  i)  exclusively 
of  tne  male  sex,  admired  by  ladies  who, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  ”  stand  shivering 
on  the  brink”  ?  Well,  after  all,  even  in 
these  late  Victorian  days  ladies  still  re¬ 
main  shivering  on  many  brinks,  watching 
brothers  and  lovers  disport  themselves 
in  glowing  warmth. 

One  glance  at  the  yellow  papers  re¬ 
veals  the  chasm  which  yawns  between 
our  literature  and  that  of  the  days  of 
Leigh  Hunt.  The  present  is  an  age  of 
writing  ;  never  before  were  such  multi¬ 
tudes  of  pens  plied,  and  plied  to  perpet¬ 
ually  ;  never  before  were  such  various 
subjects  treated  by  the  pen  ;  never  be¬ 
fore  were  so  many  human  mouths  fed  by 
the  labors  of  the  pen  ;  perhaps  never  be¬ 
fore  did  such  wealth  and  honor  reward 
the  toil  of  the  penman — but  this  is  not 
an  age  of  literature.  Cheap  literature, 
so  called,  is  everything  but  literary  ;  it 
is  political,  commercial,  sectarian,  some¬ 
times  scientific,  often  theatrical,  slangy, 
realistic  and  fashionable,  but  rarely  lit¬ 
erary.  People  are  in  too  great  a  hurry 
nowadays  to  write,  much  less  to  read 
pure  literature — i.e.  letters  in  which 
beauty  is  the  first  consideration — beauty 
of  thought,  style,  belles-lettres — they  do 
not  enjoy  its  calm,  its  beauty  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  stir  the  senses  ;  they  all  want  to 
be  rich,  and  when  they  are  rich  they 
want  to  be  richer.  But  in  these  old 
days  of  Leigh  Hunt,  when  people  did 
not  as  yet  realize  that  they  had  entered 
upon  a  revolution  two  years  back,  and 
before  Free-trade  had  deluged  the  coun¬ 
try  with  dubious  wealth  and  a  squalid 
and  unwieldy  population,  a  certain  divine 
leisure  seems  to  have  reigned,  men  loved 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  found  in 
it  what  Keats  predicates  of  all  beauty  in 
his  immortal  prelude  to  ”  Endymion,” 

“  A  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet 
breathing.” 

”  The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 

Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 

Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  them  so  fast 

That,  whether  there  be  shine  or  gloom  o'er- 
cast, 

They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die.” 


Thus  people  thought  of  literature  in 
those  sweet  old  days.  And,  paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  it  may  seem,  the  feverish  haste 
which  leaves  no  leisure  for  the  ethereal 
enjoyments  of  high  thought  and  delicate 
fancy  is  quite  compatible  with  a  hunger 
for  petty  details  and  trifling  interests, 
which  is  daily  degrading  our  literature 
and  narrowing  our  lives.  We  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  vices  from  American  papers  ; 
not  content  with  aping  their  slang,  we 
report  upon  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  poets  and  artists,  and  narrate  every 
incident  in  the  lives  of  murderers  ;  we 
record  the  most  trivial  table-talk  of  ex- 
Premiers,  and  describe  the  millinery  of 
actresses  ;  the  last  result  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  of  to-day  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  petty. 

The  numerous  periodicals  of  to-day 
are  admirable,  they  are  also  marvellously 
cheap,  but  not  the  highest  among  them 
can  surpass,  if  it  can  equal,  in  sustained 
literary  quality,  this  little  three-half¬ 
penny  sheet  of  Leigh  Hunt’s.  And 
where  can  we  find  a  style  to  equal  that 
of  the  writers  of  those  days,  especially 
Hunt’s  own  ?  Even  Matthew  Arnold, 
spite  of  his  pedantic  love  of  form,  his 
exquisite  taste,  and  his  poetic  genius, 
gives  way  at  times  to  those  modern 
phrase-coinages,  which  are  litile  better 
than  the  slang  which  deluges  our  jour¬ 
nals.  floods  our  pulpits,  disgraces  our 
fiction,  and  degrades  our  language  in  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  speech  or  writ¬ 
ing,  and  our  most  eloquent  prose-writer, 
after  or  perhaps  even  before  De  Quin- 
cey,  Ruskin,  frequently  permits  himself 
language  which  is  anything  but  dignified, 
much  less  accurate  or  beautiful.  Truly 
giants  walked  the  earth  in  those  days. 
As  Keats  wrote  years  before,  in  the  early 
days  of  a  golden  period  which  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close, 

”  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning; 

He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 

•Who  on  Helvellyn’s  summit,  wide  awake. 

Catches  his  freshness  from  Archangel’s  wing  : 

He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 

The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's 
sake. 

And  lo  !— whose  steadfastness  would  never 
take 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael’s  whispering. 

And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart  * 

*  Tennyson  and  Browning  were  then,  un¬ 
known  .  to  Keats,  little  schoolboys,  perhaps 
kindling  their  imaginations  at  the  clear  flame 
of  his  genius. 
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Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come  ; 

These,  these  will  give  the  world  another 
heart 

And  other  pulses.  Hear  ye  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  woi  icings  7 — 

Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb.” 

Great  spirits  indeed  produced  the  mag¬ 
nificent  flood  of  melody  which  marked 
the  youth  of  this  aged  century,  a  period 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  English 
literature,  unsurpassed  even  by 

”  Those  melodious  bursts  which  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elisabeth,” 

a  period  already  in  its  decadence  at  the 
date  of  the  Odd  Numbers,  yet  still 
quickening  men’s  pulses  with  the  fire  of 
its  vigorous  life.  The  grass  was  scarcely 
green  on  the  grave  of  Coleridge ;  a 
greater  enchanter  though  smaller  poet 
than  he,  Scott,  had  been  gone  two 
yeats.  The  glorious  trio  of  young  poets, 
each  greater  in  his  way  than  any  others, 
even  than  Coleridge,  since  Milton’s  day 
— Byron,  who,  spite  of  his  tiresome 
egotism  and  affectations,  surpasses  every 
writer  in  the  century  in  poetic  intensity 
and  massive  splendor  of  verse  ;  Shelley, 
whose  airy  music  and  ethereal  imagin¬ 
ings,  whose  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
inmost  soul  of  Nature,  have  been 
equalled  by  none  save  Shakespeare, 
though  his  touch  was  lighter  and  the 
vigor  of  his  intellect  slighter  than 
Byron’s  ;  and  Keats,  the  beautiful  im¬ 
mortal  youth,  fated  never  to  reach  man¬ 
hood,  whose  love  of  beauty  and  power 
of  creating  it  seem  the  mark  of  a  Greek 
rather  than  an  English  mind — had  all 
indeed  been  ten  years  dead,  though  had 
they  lived  they  had  still  been  young  ; 
but  the  strong  music  of  their  poetry  was 
recent  and  still  vibrating  through  the 
atmosphere  of  those  days.  Wordsworth 
was  then  in  his  zenith,  with  Southey — 
who  reads  Southey’s  weak  verse  now  ? 

- So  was  the  patriotic  Campbell,  also 

the  musical  but  tinselly  Moore — his  tin¬ 
sel  is  now  almost  forgotten  though  his 
songs  still  charm.  A  host  of  minors 
then  flourished,  among  them,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  Cunningham,  Milnes,  Proc¬ 
ter,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer,  and  Keble, 
whose  strain,  though  thin,  is  exquisite 
in  purity  and  grace.  The  tender  and 
genial  Hood,  whose  serious  poetry  is 
often  overlooked  in  the  dazzle  of  his 
witticisms,  was  then  young  ;  so  was  the 
minstrel  of  the  “  Lays  of  Ancient 


Rome,”  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
depreciate. 

Browning  and  Tennyson,  then  in  the 
first  bloom  of  manhood,  had  already 
made  their  mark  ;  Tennyson  having 
never  surpassed  some  of  the  things  he 
had  then  produced.  Carlyle,  in  the 
savage  strength  of  his  rugged  manhood, 
was  struggling  fiercely  for  bread  and 
fame.  One  Odd  Number  contains  an 
anonymous  extract  from  ”  Fraser,”  the 
style  of  which  stamps  it  unmistakably 
as  Carlyle’s.  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
had  yet  to  show  what  they  could  do. 
The  glory  of  the  great  Opium-eater’s 
magnificent  prose  still  shed  a  glamour  on 
the  literature  of  the  day.  A  generation 
of  great  men,  now  passing,  almost  past, 
away,  was  then  stepping  to  the  front  in 
its  eager  youth. 

A  work  of  W.  S.  Landor’s  is,  scarcely 
reviewed,  rather  criticised,  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  partly  in  his  own  person  by  the 
genial  editor,  partly  by  transcription 
from  the  ”  Examiner,”  and  any  one  who 
loves  careful  criticism,  rich  allusion, 
pregnant  thoughts  and  good  style,  would 
enjoy  reading  it.  These  qualities  dis¬ 
tinguish  nearly  everything  in  the  Odd 
Numbers,  the  Action  excepted.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  in  the  latter  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  this  generation  has 
made  a  mighty  stride.  Not  that  we 
have  any  masters  of  fiction  among  us, 
rather  that  we  have  honest  and  pains¬ 
taking  craftsmen,  the  mass  of  whose 
work  surpasses  that  of  the  journeymen 
story-tellers  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

Shakespeare  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dor’s  work.  One  of  W.  Hazlitt’s  Char¬ 
acters  of  Shakespeare,  then,  the  editor 
tells  us,  out  ef  print,  appears  in  each  of 
these  Odd  Numbers,  and  Hunt  seldom 
goes  through  half  a  column  himself  with¬ 
out  some  Shakespearian  quotation  or 
allusion  :  how  these  men  loved  Shake¬ 
speare  !  Perhaps  that  is  one  secret  of 
their  pure  rich  style  ;  that,  and  a  wise 
love  of  other  great  masters  of  language 
to  whom  he  is  constantly  referring,  so 
deeply  had  they  permeated  his  thoughts, 
is  certainly  one  secret  of  Hunt’s  own 
charm.  But  in  that  golden  pre-Victorian 
age,  people  did  not  study  Shakespeare, 
and  the  glorious  hierarchy  of  which  he 
is  chief,  with  a  view  to  satisfying  com¬ 
petitive  examiners  ;  youths  did  not  get 
themselves  stuffed  with  Spenser  as  a 
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means  to  a  commission  in  the  Army  or 
a  post  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  they  waited, 
like  Lamb,  till  they  had  obtained  the 
post,  with  its  daily  bread  and  its  scrap 
of  leisure,  and  then  they  devoted  them* 
selves,  if  so  minded,  to  the  study  of 
English  Literature.  Those  not  so 
minded  sometimes  devoted  themselves 
to  port  wine  and  other  pernicious  jo)s  ; 
to-day  they  do  that  in  like  case  after  their 
study  of  literature.  A  nother  peculiarity 
of  those  days  seems  to  have  been  that 
people  studied  literature  first  and  niac- 
tised  it  afterward.  Then  Charles 
Dickens  arose,  one  of  the  greatest 
dunces  who  ever  handled  a  pen,  and 
people,  encouraged  by  the  splendor  of 
his  genius,  took  to  practising  liferature 
first  and  studying  it,  if  at  all,  afterward, 
which  is  not  good  for  literature. 

How  many  men  of  letters  have  we  to¬ 
day  to  set  against  that  constellation  of 
brilliant,  cultured,  genial  men  ?  Who 
shall  compensate  for  Charles  Lamb  ? 
who  for  Hunt  himself  ?  for  the  grim 
Titan,  Carlyle  ?  for  De  Quincey,  Lan* 
dor.  Hartley  Coleridge,  even  for  Chris¬ 
topher  North  and  his  fellows  of  the 
Noctes  ? 

Hunt  thus  briefly  surveys  the  periodic 
literature  of  his  day  when  “  Keepsakes" 
and  "  Annuals"  still  existed.  "  If  all 
our  contemporaries  improve  as  we  do, 
what  a  periodical  literature  we  shall 
have  !  .  .  .  *  Tait '  and  the  *  Monthly 
Repository  ’  will  blow  such  notes  of  ad¬ 
vancement  that  we  shall  all  of  a  sudden 
be  living  in  the  twenty-first  century,  all 
thriving  and  merry,  our  days  cut  beauti¬ 
fully  in  two  betwixt  work  and  leisure. 

‘  Fraser'  will  bring  English  orthodoxy 
so  well  acquainted  with  Frepchand  Irish 
vivacity,  that  all  three  shall  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  finding  themselves  shaking  hands 
over  Rabelais  ‘  Oracle  of  the  Bottle.’ 
The  ‘  New  Monthly  ’  shall  be  so  very 
polite  and  distingu/,  that  men  shall  put 
a  leaf  of  it  into  their  button-holes  in¬ 
stead  of  myrtle.  The  *  Metropolitan  ’ 
shall  begin  a  new  novel  once  a  month, 
and  render  us  so  jolly  and  maritime  that, 
like  the  drinkers  in  the  Nau/ragium 
Joculare,  we  shall  take  our  room  for  a 
ship,  and  begin  tossing  the  furniture  out 
of  window  to  lighten  her.  Then  the 
orthodox  ‘  Dublin  University  Magazine ' 
shall  more  and  more  delight  the  ‘  candid 
reader  ’  by  praising  Whigs  who  write 


about  forest-trees  and  Radicals  who  can 
relish  claret.  ...  Mr.  Loudon,  with 
his  '  Architectural  Gardening  ’  and 
‘  Naturalist's  Magazine,'  shall  build  all 
our  houses  for  us,  plant  all  our  gardens 
and  illustrate  all  our  fields."  * 

The  Journal  has  a  little  column  of 
paternal  advice  to  correspondents,  but 
these  correspondents  are  content  to  in¬ 
terrogate  the  editor  upon  literary,  or  at 
least  intellectual  subjects  ;  they  do  not 
ask  to  be  directed  in  the  conduct  of  a 
love-affair,  or  advised  in  the  choice  of  a 
hair-dye.  Yet  domestic  topics  are  fa¬ 
vored.  Besides  the  article  "  Put  up  a 
Picture  in  your  Room,’’  there  is  one  on 
"  The  Cat  on  the  Rug  and  one  in 
I.eigh  Hunt’s  own  sunny  style  on  Christ¬ 
mas,  a  season  which  Dickens  had  not  as 
yet  vulgarized  by  his  stories  of  good¬ 
feeding  and  maudlin  sentiment,  contains 
a  description  of  a  middle-class  domestic 
Christmas  in  a  style  which  Dickens  might 
have  envied.  But  in  this  article,  which 
is  rich  with  allusion  and  dainty  fancy, 
the  season  is  considered  in  a  broader 
aspect ;  the  waits  suggest  "  those  beauti¬ 
ful  accounts  of  angels  singing  in  the  air, 
which  inspired  the  seraphical  strains  of 
Handel  and  Corelli."  "  Handel’s  reci¬ 
tative  of  ‘  There  were  shepherds,’  ”  he 
says,  "  is  as  exquisite  for  simplicity  as 
the  cheek  of  innocence."  Quoting  from 
"  Hamlet,"  the  passage  concerning  the 
behavior  of  the  animals  on  Christmas 
night,  when  "  the  bird  of  dawning  sing- 
eth  all  night  long,"  he  observes  that 
Shakespeare  handles  his  theme  "  with  a 
reverential  tenderness,  sweet  as  if  he 
has  spoken  it  hushingly.’’  The  article 
closes  in  a  more  solemn  strain  befitting 
the  theme. 

Casual  reference  elsewhere  to  the  anem¬ 
one  occasions  a  dainty  translation  from 
Moschus,  the  Greek  of  which  is  given. 
How  often  do  we  stumble  on  a  passage 
in  Greek  type  nowadays  ?  Scholarship 
is  out  of  fashion,  and  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  no  longer  garnish  their  speeches 
with  classic  allusion  and  quotation,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  half  their  hear¬ 
ers  would  not  understand  them.  Such 
flowers  of  rhetoric  as  "  That  is  a  lie," 
are  occasionally  employed  instead. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  these 
Odd  Numbers  from  the  periodicals  of 

*  “  London  Journal,”  Dec.  17,  1834. 
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to-day  is  the  manner  in  which  they  hold 
aloof  from  the  press  and  stir  of  actual 
and  especially  political  life  ;  the  journal 
scorns  to  be  a  newspaper.  In  our  day 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  confuse 
the  functions  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
magazine  ;  both  contain  literature  and 
both  news.  Provided  a  writer  has  in¬ 
formation  to  convey,  no  matter  on  what 
subject,  whether  he  be  a  casual  pauper, 
a  fine  lady  going  round  the  world  in  a 
yacht  or  on  a  tricycle,  a  nobleman  trav¬ 
ersing  deserts  and  savage  countries  on 
foot,  a  discharged  convict  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  cow-boy  relating  his  experiences,  he 
is  welcomed  to  the  pages  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  periodical.  Then,  again,  hasty 
and  undigested  thoughts  on  every  pass¬ 
ing  topic,  whether  political  —  indeed, 
especially  political, — social,  fashionable, 
religious,  artistic,  gastronomic,  techni¬ 
cal,  appear  everywhere,  no  matter  how 
crude  and  ill-written  they  be,  and  we 
have  even  devoted  journals  to  the  mali¬ 
cious  discussion  of  our  neighbors'  do* 
mestic  affairs.  Gossip  has  its  organs, 
and  through  them  diligently  propagates 
scandal,  and  fulfils  on  a  gigantic  scale 
those  functions  formerly  relegated  to  the 
tea-tables  of  idle  and  spiteful  spinsters, 
and  equally  idle  and  virulent  matrons. 

But  then,  at  the  date  of  these  Odd 
Numbers,  literature  stood  apart  from 
“  gloomy  days,”  and  ‘‘  all  the  unhealthy 
ando'er-darkened  ways,”  and  proved  in 
very  sooth 

“  An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  Heaven’s  brink.” 

In  an  article  on  Twelfth  Night,  we  are 
introduced  to  a  street  arab  who  sings 
”  Shiny  Night,”  with  an  occasional  up¬ 
roarious  "Rise  Gentle  Moon,”  or 
“Cornin’  thro’ the  Rye.”  People  never 
know  when  they  are  blest ;  Mrs.  Carlyle 
about  this  time  also  grumbles  at  some 
painter’s  boy.  because  “  the  creature” 
scraped  her  drawing-room  door  to  the 
tune  of  ’’  Love’s  Young  Dream.”  Oh, 
sweet  Arcadian  age  of  the  Fourth  Will¬ 
iam,  when  the  horrors  of  the  music-hall 
were  yet  unknown,  the  crass  hideousness 
of  the  topical  song  and  the  dismal  ani¬ 
mal  howl  of  the  Salvationer  did  not  per¬ 
vade  the  atmosphere,  when  the  very  out¬ 
laws  of  the  pavement  sang  melodies,  how¬ 
ever  uproariously  !  What  street  boy  of 
to-day  sings  ’’  Love’s  Young  Dream”  ? 


It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  vener¬ 
able  Queen,  who  has  yet  to  acquire  the 
crown  of  silver  hairs,  and  the  tottering 
step  of  age,  though  she  has  seen  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  to  the  fourth  generation, 
was  actually  living  in  those  far-ofif  days. 

A  well-behaved  little  Princess  (she  is  pic¬ 
tured  about  that  date  in  a  broad  hat  and 
long  frilled  trousers),  she  was  then 
quietly  learning  her  lessons,  half-incred¬ 
ulous,  perhaps,  of  the  great  destiny  for 
which  she  was  bidden  to  prepare,  and 
little  dreaming  that  in  four  brief  years 
the  splendors  of  England’s  imperial 
crown  would  blaze  above  her  tender 
troubled  brow. 

The  notices  of  music  and  the  Fine 
Arts  are  sufficient  to  show  us  what  im¬ 
mense  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
direction  since  the  days  of  the  Sailor 
King,  and  in  one  article  Hunt  speaks 
confidently  of  “  when  the  English  be¬ 
come  a  more  musical  people,”  his  pro- 
pnetic  soul  unvexed  by  the  terror  of  the 
music-hall  phantom ;  but  he  little 
dreamed  what  the  development  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  mechanical  processes,  and 
particularly  the  undiscovered  craft  of 
photography,  would  effect  in  the  artistic 
education  of  England  in  the  next  sixty 
years. 

There  are  some  thoughtful  papers  on 
Middle  Class  Education  in  these  Odd 
Numbers.  In  them  Locke  is  brought 
forward  as  an  authority  against  the 
dangerous  practice  of  cultivating  the  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral ;  in  them,  of  course,  the  pupil  is 
assumed  to  be  exclusively  of  the  male 
sex.  The  study  of  the  Classics  is  assailed 
as  a  time-honored  idol  necessary  to  over¬ 
throw,  not  as  in  these  degenerate  days 
on  the  ground  of  its  uselessness  in  practi¬ 
cal  affairs,  which  in  plain  English  means 
money-getting,  but  on  the  far  more  ex¬ 
alted  ground  that  the  spirit  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures  is  pagan,  that  this 
paganism  enters  into  the  heart  of  modern 
life  and  corrupts  it,  and  accounts  for 
the  slight  hold  Christian  morality  has 
upon  society.  To  determine  how  far 
this  is  true  would  furnish  able  thinkers 
with  ample  matter  for  reflection  for 
some  time.  But  the  suggestion  is  worth 
much,  and  sets  one  pondering  whether 
the  lingering  paganism  of  barbaric  na¬ 
tions  through  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages 
was  so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Christianity  as  the  classic  pagan¬ 
ism  of  the  Renascence. 

Before  taking  leave  with  Lamb,  of  the 
Odd  Numbers,  one  more  characteristic 
of  these  latter  days,  in  some  measure 
detrimental  to  good  Art,  may  be  noted. 
It  is  the  herce  perpetual  wrestling  with 
tremendous  moral  and  social  problems 
which  now  goes  on  in  all  thoughtful  and 
earnest  minds.  Ruskin  censures  Kings¬ 
ley’s  tragedy  as  frightful ;  it  is  frightf^ul 
because  it  struggles  with  the  fierceness 
of  reality.  The  earth  is  full  of  darkness 
and  cruel  habitations,  and  a  literature 
which  turns  aside  from  its  natural  voca¬ 
tion  to  battle  with  the  ills  of  such  a 
world  must  contain  a  frightful  element 
which  is  prejudicial  to  Art.  But,  per¬ 
haps  there  are  better  things  than  Art. 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  always  turn 
aside  from  “  unhealthy  and  o’er-dark- 
ened  ways,”  even  though  it  be  the 


s{>ecial  office  of  literature  to  do  so,  or 
sojourn  perpetually  in  peaceful  Edens, 
”  full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and 
quiet  breathing.”  Because  Lamb  and 
his  contemporaries  did  so,  their  writings 
are  so  full  of  charm  and  refreshment. 

No  more  now  of  the  Odd  Numbers  ; 
we  may  well  marvel  in  turning  from  them 
at  the  amount  of  delicate  intellectual 
food  furnished  in  these  few  unpretend¬ 
ing  three-ha’ porths.  If  the  present 
writer  has  bemoaned  the  inferiority  of 
present  literature  and  much  else  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  century,  such  a  lament  may  possi¬ 
bly  prove  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the 
jubilant  self-contemplation  which  is  the 
theme  of  every  fellow-scribbler  in  this 
auspicious  year  of  grace  1887.  Perpetual 
praise  is  productive  of  captious  peevish¬ 
ness,  to  which  a  good  grumble  is  a  good 
antidote. — Murray  s  Magazine. 
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Religious  systems  of  which  the  mo¬ 
rality  is  too  pure  for  practice  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  become  in  time  mere  intellectual 
fetishes — dogmas  accepted  by  the  mind, 
but  not  rules  of  conduct  by  which  life  is 
ordered  and  actions  are  determined. 
This  was  essentially  the  case  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  When  the  crown  of  thorns  had 
become  the  triple  tiara  and  the  martyr’s 
palm  the  prince’s  sceptre,  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  purity  of  the  early  Church,  pro¬ 
testing  against  wrong  in  high  places,  de¬ 
generated  into  fierce  and  licentious  un¬ 
restraint  ;  and  feudalism  gave  the  last 
sanction  of  law  to  the  right  of  might  and 
the  tyranny  of  caste.  Under  this  system 
the  women  who,  as  virtuous  matrons  or 
patrician  harlots,  had  been  such  power¬ 
ful  factors  in  the  society  of  old  Rome, 
were  now  the  mere  vassals  of  their  seig¬ 
neurs  and  the  virtual  slaves  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  They  had  neither  freedom  nor 
honor.  Married  by  their  selgneurial  lord 
when  they  were  mere  children — as  young 
girls  in  the  first  blush  of  their  maiden¬ 
hood — as  widows  of  a  few  weeks’  mourn¬ 
ing — married  as  he  would,  without  a 
thought  of  personal  fitness  or  private 
(eeling,  they  knew  but  little  of  that  glori¬ 


ous  consideration  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  was  first  given  to  them  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  by  Christianity  alone.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  lost,  not  gained, 
by  the  change  of  faith  ;  and  their  latter 
state  was  worse  than  their  former.  The 
seigneur  was  a  harder  guardian  than  the 
father  had  been  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
worse  to  be  found  in  the  marriages  of  old 
Rome  than,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
twelve-year-old  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  to  the  old  Duke  of  Bern’, 
sixty  years  of  age.*  But  by  degrees  the 
worship  of  Mary,  maid  and  mother,  took 
greater  dimensions,  and  for  her  sweet 
sake  all  womanhood  gradually  became 
poetized  and  exalted.  Then  the  idea  of 
chivalry  arose,  and  the  order  of  noble 
knighthood  was  founded.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  this  was  purely  a  caste 

*  The  embassy  demanding  this  infamous 
sacrifice  was  headed  by  the  cynical  and  selfish 
Count  de  Foix,  who,  says  Froissart,  "would 
do  nothing  that  was  disagreeable  to  himself  for 
father,  mother,  pope,  or  any  friend  the  young 
lady  had.”  In  a  spirit  of  apology  the  old  Duke 
says  he  will  spare  his  girl-wife  till  she  should 
be  more  perfected  and  matured.  But  the  King 
laughed  amain.  “  My  bonny  uncle,  she  will 
not  spare  thee,”  he  said. 
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institution,  and  touched  only  the  men 
and  women  of  noble  birth.  It  was  the 
knight  of  “  gentell  streameof  father>side 
and  mother-side"  who  protected  noble 
ladies,  his  peers,  from  oppression.  The 
maid  of  low  degree  did  not  count.  She 
might  be  taken  and  forced  by  king  or 
knight,  and  her  unwedded  motherhood 
did  not  dishonor  her.  Was  he  not  no¬ 
ble  and  she  only  a  churl’s  daughter  ? 
How  could  the  greater  dishonor  the 
meaner  ?  This  doctrine  still  holds  good 
in  the  world  ;  and  many  of  us  remember 
the  storm  of  partially  affected  indignation 
which  greeted  the  frank  avowal  of  a  man 
of  rank,  in  a  certain  cause  cilibre,  when 
he  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  se¬ 
duction  of  a  woman  of  lower  rank  than 
his  own  an  offence  as  grave  as  if  she  had 
been  his  equal — indeed,  scarcely  an 
offence  at  all  The  villain  was  always 
the  villain,  and  the  devotion  of  these 
lower  creatures  but  added  to  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  those  who  ruled  them  as  if  they 
had  been  brutes,  and  despised  them 
more  than  if  they  had  been  dogs.  The 
old  quatrain  proves  this  contempt : — 

“  Oignez  villain,  il  vous  poindra  ; 

Poignez  villain,  il  vous  oindra  ; 

Villain  aflame  demi  enrage — 

Villain  enrichy  ne  connoist  pas  d’amis." 

Add  to  this  the  exaggerated  sense  of 
loyalty  from  the  serf  to  his  seigneur, 
which  took  all  the  manhood  out  of  him 
and  made  him  submit  like  a  dumb  beast 
to  any  ill-treatment  his  master  ordained. 
The  annals  of  chivalry  are  full  of  stories 
showing  the  more  and  baser  than  human 
devotion  of  these  vassals  to  their  lord. 
Thus,  when  Raoul  de  Cambrai  burns  the 
convent  at  Origni  he  burns  alive  in  it  the 
mother  of  his  vassal  Bernier.  "  Elle  est 
H,  etendue  sans  vie,  avec  son  psautier 
qui  brffle  encore  sur  sa  poitrine."  Ber¬ 
nier  makes  no  remonstrance,  but  goes  to 
speak  to  his  master,  trembling  and  re¬ 
spectful.  Raoul  rages  against  him,  calls 
him  a  bastard,  and  wounds  him  on  the 
head.  Tears  and  blood  mingle  in  streams 
down  the  vassal’s  face,  but  he  makes  no 
more  show  of  resentment  than  before. 
He  merely  demands  his  arms :  "  De 
ceste  cort  partirai  sans  congi6. ’’  When 
Raoul  asks  his  forgiveness,  loyalty  to  his 
lord  is  so  far  greater  than  either  filial 
love  or  self-respect  that  Bernier  consents 
to  stay  ;  and  an  act  of  brutality,  which 
might  have  excused  a  bloody  revenge,  is 


accepted  as  an  exercise  of  lawful  power. 
More  touching  is  the  devotion  of  Count 
William  of  Provence  when  he  leaves  his 
beloved  bride  unespoused  at  the  altar, 
to  hasten  to  the  succor  of  the  King  his 
lord.  "  Mon  seigneur  Louis  est  en 
danger  !’’  he  cries,  as  he  mounts  his 
horse  and  spurs  fast,  weeping,  as  brave 
men  did  in  those  days.  More  touching 
still,  in  that  the  noble  elements  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  conscious  forgiveness  come  into 
the  story,  is  the  splendid  revenge  of 
Fouqueret  when  he  saves  the  life  of  his 
sworn  enemy,  Aubri  le  Bourguignon — 
and  saves  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
Fouqueret  had  been  bred  at  the  court 
of,  and  knighted  by,  Aubri' s  father  ; 
and,  though  Aubri  had  killed  his 
nephews  and  sought  to  dishonor  his 
daughter,  the  man  never  forgets  what 
had  been  done  for  him  in  his  youth. 
Finding  Aubri  worsted  in  a  fight,  dis¬ 
armed  and  unhorsed,  he  gives  him  his 
own  horse  and  sword,  and  bids  him  save 
himself,  leaving  him  whom  he  had 
sought  to  injure  to  such  chance  as  might 
befall.  Didier  did  the  same  by  Charle¬ 
magne  after  the  great  battle  of  Pampe- 
luna. 

This  faculty  of  personal  devotion,  so 
characteristic  of  chivalry,  was  turned  to 
the  good  of  women  ;  and  to  us,  the  di¬ 
rect  heirs  of  its  thought,  and  in  some 
sense  the  inheritors  of  its  formula,  it 
gives  more  essential  poetry  to  the  lady 
whom  love  idealized  and  religion  sancti¬ 
fied,  than  the  Greek  woman  won  by  her 
grace  or  the  Roman  claimed  by  her 
grandeur.  Remote  as  are  the  days  when 
knights  jousted  for  fame  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  smile,  or  fought  in  bitter  earnest  to 
be  guerdoned  by  a  kiss,  they  are  still  in 
a  sense  our  own.  We  have  kept  the 
terms  if  we  have  lost  the  meaning,  and 
the  memory  lives  though  the  spirit  is 
dead.  The  courtesies  of  modern  life 
have  their  germs  in  the  mythic  times  of 
knight-errantry  and  the  Round  Table — 
such  as  the  mutual  respect  demanded  by 
a  host  of  his  guests,  which  dates  back  as 
far  as  that  undesignated  day  when  King 
Arthur  banished  from  his  court  that 
brave  knight,  Balin  le  Savage,  because 
he  “  lightly  smote  of  the  head  "  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  who  had  adventured 
to  Camelot  under  the  King’s  "  safe  con- 
duite.’’  The  duty  of  hospitality  was 
greater  than  the  respect  due  to  even  so 
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pure  a  knight  as  Balin  had  proved  him*  pentir  — the  thoroughness  of  the  train* 
self  to  be  ;  for  be  was  the  only  one  of  ing  in  moral  purity  and  physical  prowess, 
all  the  court  who  could  driw  the  sword  and  the  splendor  of  the  results  in  certain 
which  the  "  great  Lady  Lyle  of  Avel*  characters  and  achievements — all  make 
yon’*  bad  girded  on  her  false  damosell.  a  chapter  of  human  history  as  lofty,  and 
Only  a  “  cleane  knight,  without  villany,  give  us  men  as  noble,  as  the  world  has 
of  gentell  streame  of  father*side  and  ever  seen  at  any  time  or  in  any  land. 
mother*side,  without  treachery  or  trea-  To  be  sure  the  reality  of  things  is  not 
son,”  could  draw  that  sword  ;  and  even  always  so  comruendable  as  the  ideal.  A 
Arthur  himself  had  failed  where  Balin  le  wandering  knight  setting  up  his  pavilion 
Savage  succeeded.  But  more  powerful  by  the  roadside  and  forcing  all  passers* 
than  knightly  respect  was  the  duty  of  by,  if  knights,  to  fight  with  or  yield  to 
hospitality  and  fair  keeping.  It  was  him,  reads  better  in  a  story-book  than 
also  greater  than  the  sacredness  of  pti*  would  be  found  in  a  day’s  journeying  ; 
vate  vengeance — and  Balin’ s  was  sacred,  and  forests  infested  by  these  glaived 
”  For  this  lady,”  he  says  in  his  excuse,  and  mailed  whirlwinds  show  a  state  of 
”  was  the  untruest  lady  living,  and  by  things  to  which  the  robber  lords  in  their 
her  enchantment  and  witchcraft  she  hath  strongholds  were  the  stationary  outcome, 
beene  the  destroyer  of  many  good  Besides,  all  these  knights  were  not  ani- 
knights,  and  she  was  causer  that  my  mated  by  the  love  of  woman,  the  hope 
mother  was  brent  through  her  falsehood  of  fame,  or  to  do  Christianly  service  to 
and  treachery.”  ”  What  cause  so  ever  God  and  man.  Some  were  caitiffs,  like 
ye  had,”  says  King  Arthur,  ”  ye  should  the  fabled  Garlon — ”  him  with  the  black 
have  forborne  her  in  my  presence  ;  there-  face” — who  could  make  himself  invisi- 
fore  think  not  the  contrary,  ye  shal  re-  ble  when  he  wanted  and  so  could  slay  as 
pent  it,  for  such  another  despite  had  I  be  listed  without  danger  or  damage  to 
never  in  my  court  afore,  therefore  with*  himself.  And  some  were  atheists  of  a 
draw  you  out  of  my  court  in  all  the  haste  pronounced  type,  like  Herchembaut, 
ye  may.”  Afterward  the  King  and  all  who  denies  God  and  spits  at  heaven,  and 
his  court  “made  great  dole,  and  had  whose  blasohemies  and  misdeeds  may  be 
great  shame”  for  the  death  of  the  Lady  Doan  de  Maience.  Hardr6  too, 

of  the  Lake;  and  he  ”  full  richly  buried  in  Amis  et  Ami/es,  travesties  the  com¬ 
ber.”  As  indeed  was  her  due,  she  be*  mands  of  pure  chivalry,  and  says  to  his 
ing  the  indirect  means  whereby  he  had  godson  Alori :  ”  Ne  t’avisepasdeservir 
gained  his  famous  sword  Excalibur,  Dieu,  et  ne  dis  jamais  la  verit6.  Si  tu 
which  the  ”  arme  clothed  in  white  samite  rencontres  un  honn^te  homme,dishon* 
that  held  a  faire  sword  in  the  hand” —  ore-le.  Btflle villes,  bourgs,  et  maisons. 
what  a  wonderful  poem  and  picture  are  Abats  les  autels  et  brise  les  crucifix.” 
here  ! — "  gave  him  in  the  middes  of  the  The  demon  lovers,  who  seduce  women 
lake,  which  was  a  faire  water  and  a  to  their  ruin,  at  once  emblemize  and 
broad.”  punish  the  evil  thoughts  and  feelings  of 

No  ideal  of  human  conduct  is  more  their  victims  ;  for  had  there  been  no 
beautiful  than  that  embodied  in  chivalry,  evil  there  could  have  been  no  power; 
The  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  paid  and  such  monsters  as  Gaumadrus,  in 
by  the  young  to  the  old — the  essential  fall  into  convulsions 

meaning  of  which  was  education  for  the  if  holy  names  are  spoken  before  them, 
one  part  and  self-discipline  for  the  other  ;  Thus,  even  in  the  splendor  of  those  days, 
the  modesty  of  mien,  pure  aims  and  high  the  sun  had  its  spots  and  the  ermine  was 
morality  of  the  young  knights  ;  the  not  always  clean  ;  and  for  all  that  no 
courtesy  and  protection  grant^  to  worn-  unbaptized  man  might  be  a  knight,  here 
en  ;  the  loyalty  which  was  as  the  very  and  there  was  one  no  better  than  a 
substance  of  honor,  and  the  honor  which  heathen.  When  the  infamy  of  such  a 
was  as  theverv  life  of  a  man’s  soul ;  the  one  became  too  notorious  and  his  re* 
horror  of  falsehood — “  Finscuer  ne  peut  creancy  had  stretched  out  to  shame,  he 
mentir  — “Amis,”  says  Roland  in  was  publicly  degraded.  Armed  by  his 
Entree  €n  Espagru,  to  Samson  the  son  brother  knights  as  if  going  to  battle,  he 
of  the  pagan  king,  ”  gart-toi  de  mentir  ;  was  taken  to  the  church  where  the  king 
car  ce  est  une  tache  qui  moult  fait  re*  and  all  his  court  were  assembled.  There 
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he  was  unharnessed,  piece  by  piece  ;  and 
as  each  piece  was  dung  with  a  ringing 
clang  on  the  door  the  herald  shouted  out, 
“Behold  the  harness  of  a  disloyal  and 
recreant  knight.”  His  sword  was  broken 
over  his  head,  and  his  spurs  were  hacked 
off  by  a  base'born  churl.  A  silver  basin 
of  hot  water  was  brought  and  his  name 
was  asked.  When  given,  the  king*at- 
arms  said,  "  that  is  not  true,  for  he  is  a 
recreant  and  false  traitor  and  hath  trans¬ 
gressed  the  ordinances  of  knighthood.” 
The  priest  returned,  “  Let  us  give  him 
his  right  name  on  which  the  warm 
water  was  splashed  in  his  face,  and  with 
this  dishonorable  baptism  he  was  newly 
named — “Traitor.”  He  was  then  laid 
in  his  grave  and  the  funeral  service  was 
read  over  him — the  king  and  all  his 
court  in  mourning  garments  as  for  a 
dead  brother-at-arms  and  loyal  knight. 
When  he  came  again  to  life  and  the  light 
of  heaven,  he  was  a  ruined  man — ban¬ 
ished,  degraded,  made  infamous  forever. 

But  our  immediate  purpose  is  with 
the  women — those  noble  ladies,  pure, 
fair,  and  stately  as  lilies — gentle  and 
yet  brave— modest  and  yet  serviceable, 
as  few  since  have  been.  Taught  their 
duties,  as  their  brothers  the  young 
squires  were  taught  theirs,  the  same 
lovely  spirit  of  courtesy  and  honor  in 
serving  was  in  them  as  in  the  youths. 
They  attended  to  their  lady  in  her 
bower  as  the  squires  waited  on  their 
lord  in  the  hall — dressing  her,  reading 
to  her,  talking  or  playing  to  her,  and 
embroidering  with  her  long  lengths  of 
tapestry  or  the  like.  They  mingled 
with  the  men,  but  discreetly,  keeping 
much  together  and  well  guarded  by 
watchful  eyes  from  the  dangers  of  un¬ 
restraint  and  the  seductions  of  passion. 
Modesty  and  self-respect  were  feminine 
virtues  beyond  all  price.  In  the  rules 
of  conduct  laid  down  for  noble  and  vir¬ 
tuous  ladies,  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
like  the  tortoise  or  the  crane,  “  which 
turn  the  visage  and  the  head  above  their 
shoulders  and  wind  their  head  like  a 
vane.”  Their  regard  and  manner  ought 
to  be  ”  steadfast,  in  imitation  of  the 
beautiful  hare,  .which  always  looks 
straight and  when  they  looked  at  any 
one  thev  were  bidden  to  move  all  their 
body.  They  were  also  bidden  to  dress 
simply  in  the  house,  but  to  be  gorgeous 
with  jewels  and  bravery  at  church  and 


festival.  One  beautiful  maiden  lost  her 
lover  by  showing  her  figure  too  plainly. 
He  chose  instead  of  her  the  homelier  sis¬ 
ter  who  had  less  beauty  and  more  mod¬ 
esty.  The  damosells  also  received  all 
wandering  knights,  and  themselves  un¬ 
harnessed  and  refreshed  them  ;  and  they 
were  leeches  and  surgeons.  ”  The  art 
of  surgery,”  says  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
“  was  much  esteemed,  because  it  served 
to  vertuous  courage  which  even  ladies 
would,  even  with  the  contempt  of  cow¬ 
ards,  seem  to  cherish.”  They  kept 
order  in  the  hall  and  prevented  brawls 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  they  themselves, 
while  young,  were  kept  in  order  by  the 
Lady,  who  allowed  of  no  wanton  glances 
nor  dangerous  contact  between  the  sexes, 
even  where  there  was  love  confessed  and 
open,  and  of  which  they  were  not 
ashamed. 

Proudly  famed  and  highly  placed  as 
ladies  were  by  the  award  of  chivalry, 
they,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  touched 
with  the  courteous  humility  belonging  to 
ideal  Christianity.  In  the  romance  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Tower,  a  great  lady, 
in  a  company  of  knights  and  ladies, 
takes  off  her  hood  to  a  mean  man. 
“Why,  noble  dame,”  says  one,  “you 
have  taken  off  your  hood  to  a  tailor.” 
“  Yea,  I  would  rather  have  doffed  it  to 
him  than  to  a  gentleman,”  she  answers. 
And  the  knight  himself  in  his  lesson  on 
“  Courtoisie”  to  his  daughters,  tells 
them  to  be  as  courteous  to  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  the  great.  “  Ceux-lil  vous 
porteront  plus  grant  louenge  et  plus 
grant  renomm6e,  et  plus  grant  bien  que 
les  grans  ;  car  I’honneur  et  la  courtoisie 
qui  est  portae  aux  grans,  n’est  fait  que 
de  leurs  droit  que  Ten  leur  doit  faire  ; 
mais  celle  qui  est  portae  aux  petits 
gentiz  hommes  et  aux  petits  gentilz  fem¬ 
mes  et  autres  mendres,  tel  honneur  et 
courtoysie  vient  de  franc  et  doulz  cuer 
et  le  petit  4  qui  on  Ta  fait  s'en  tient 
pour  honnor6,  et  lors  il  I’exhault  par 
tout  et  en  donne  los  et  gloire  ^  celluy  ou 
i  celle  qui  lui  a  fait  honneur.  Et  ainsi 
des  petits  k  qui  Ten  fait  courtoysie  et 
honneur  vient  le  grant  los  et  la  bonne 
renommee  et  se  croist  de  jour  en  jour.” 
And  if — 

“  Un  chevalier,  n’en  doutez  pas. 

Doit  ferir  hault  et  parler  has," 

much  more  then  was  this  soft  low  voice 
incumbent  on  a  damosell. 
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Chivalry,  though  a  militarr  organiza* 
tion,  was  a  religious  and  social  move¬ 
ment  to  the  honor  of  Christ  and  His 
Ladye-Mother,  and  in  favor  of  high¬ 
born  women.  Chastity  was  therefore  a 
virtue  as  much  prized  as  courage,  and 
the  “  white  flower”  was  held  necessary 
for  both  knights  and  ladies  if  they  were 
to  be  fit  for  worship.  This  was  the 
ideal  state  of  things,  and  Sir  Galahad 
may  have  been  as  true  as  Don  Juan  of 
Portugal,  the  husband  of  Philippa  of 
Lancaster.  Still,  this  white  flower  seems 
to  have  been  rather  loose  in  the  roots 
and  hard  to  And,  and  if  some  kept  their 
vows  and  state  secure,  others  broke 
loose — like  Duke  Hermell’s  daughter, 
who,  in  a  ”  faire  little  garden  under  a 
laurel  tree,  lying  upon  a  quilt  of  greene 
samite,’’  betrayed  her'  own  true  lover 
and  "halsed”  a  stranger  knight. 
Guenever  herself  was  not  ’*  wholesome 
for  Arthur  to  take  to  wife  as  Merlin 
warned  him  ;  and  her  subsequent  loves 
with  Launcelot  proved  his  warning  true. 
La  Beale  Isond  and  Sir  Tristram  were 
truer  to  love  than  loyalty  :  ”  Take  then 
thy  way,”  said  La  Beale  Isond  (to  Sir 
Palomides),  ”  ':nto  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  and  there  recommend  me  unto 
Queene  Guenever,  and  tell  her  that  I 
send  her  word  that  there  be  within  the 
land  but  foure  lovers,  that  is  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake  and  Queene  Guen¬ 
ever,  and  Sir  Tristram  de  Lyones  and 
Queene  Isond.”  King  Pellimore, 
’’half  by  force,”  made  the  milking- 
maid  a  mother.  Uther-Pendragon,  for 
the  sake  of  Igrayne,  repeated  the  craft 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmena  ;  and  Arthur  him¬ 
self,  the  result  of  the  cheat,  had  his 
fancies  as  strong  and  transient  as  a 
meaner  man’s  till  he  was  ”  wedded  at 
Camelot  to  dame  Guenever  in  the  church 
of  St.  Steven’s  with  great  solemntie.” 

Courtesy  at  times  fared  no  better  than 
chastity,  though  it  was  as  essential  to  the 
character,  of  a  true  knight.  Sir  Tor,* 


*  What  a  Shandean  bit  of  dry  humor  is  that 
interview  at  King  Arthur’s  court,  when  the 
King,  Merlin,  the  cowherd,  his  wife,  and  Sir 
Tor,  King  PelUnore’s  unacknowledged  son 
who  *  ‘  had  never  no  taches"  of  his  reputed 
father,  are  brought  together.  The  mother, 
cross-examined  by  Merlin,  tells  the  truth, 
which  her  husband  never  knew.  "  Sir,”  said 
Tor  to  Merlin,  "dishonor  not  my  mother.” 
"  Sir,”  said  Merlin,  "  it  is  more  for  youre 
worshippe  than  hurt,  for  your  father  is  a  good 
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the  son  of  King  Pellinore  by  his  adven¬ 
ture  with  the  cowherd’s  “  faire  hous- 
wife”  when  a  maid,  breaks  his  knightly 
obligation  of  courtesy  by  taking  a  lady’s 
**  brachet”  by  force  ;  and  Sir  Gawaine, 
as  the  unintentional  result  of  his  un- 
knightly  refusal  to  grant  mercy  to  a  con¬ 
quered  foe,  slays  a  faire  lady,  whose 
corpse,  however,  he  is  obliged  to  carry 
to  King  Arthur’s  court  in  ghastly  guise 
enough — her  head  about  his  neck  and 
her  body  on  the  saddle  before  him. 
”  The  King  and  Queene  were  greatly 
displeased  with  Sir  Gawaine  for  the 
slaying  of  the  lady  ;  and  then,  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  Queen,  was  set  a  quest 
of  ladys  on  Sir  Gawaine ;  and  they 
judged  him  ever  while  he  lived,  to  be 
withal  ladyesand  to  fight  for  their  quar¬ 
rels,  and  that  he  should  ever  be  cour¬ 
teous  and  never  to  refuse  mercy  to  him 
that  asketh  mercy.  (‘  A  warrior  without 
pity  was  a  warrior  without  worship.’) 
Thus  was  Sir  Gawaine  sworn  upon  the 
foure  Evangelists  that  he  would  never 
be  against  ladyes  ne  gentlewomen,  but 
if  he  fought  for  a  lady  and  his  advei- 
sarie  for  another.” 

Beside  this  general  respect  paid  to 
ladies  of  his  own  degree — for  the  churl’s 
daughter  was  not  included — no  knight 
could  be  worthy  of  his  spurs  or  might 
even  hope  to  win  them  who  was  not  the 
devoted  lover  of  one.  He  was  not  only 
vowed  to  protect  all  ladies  alike,  but  he 
was  bound  to  worship  and  serve  one 
above  all,  and  to  devote  himself  to  her 
faithfully  and  loyally.  If  she  were  un¬ 
married  he  might  hope  by  long  service 
and  brilliant  deeds  to  win  her  for  his 
wife.  If  she  were  already  married — the 
affectation  was  sentiment  and  the  fiction 
Platonism.  In  the  romance  of  Le  petit 
Jean  de  Saintri,  La  Dame  des  Belles 
Cousines  puts  the  erotic  duty  of  a  young 
knight  clearly  enough.  Herself  al^auti- 
ful  young  widow  of  twenty-three,  she 
undertakes  the  education  in  gallantry  of 
Le  petit  Jean,  then  a  handsome  page  of 
sixteen  ;  and  begins  by  asking  him  the 
name  of  the  lady  he  loves.  The  boy  re¬ 
plies,  his  lady  mother  ;  and  then  his  sis- 


man  and  a  king,  and  he  may  right  well  ad¬ 
vance  you  and  your  mother,  for  ye  were  begot¬ 
ten  or  ever  she  was  wedded.”  “  That  is 
truth,”  said  the  wife.  "  It  is  the  lesse  griefc  to 
me.”  said  the  cowherd.  With  which  the  chap¬ 
ter  ends. 
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ter  J acqucline.  Not  these,  she  answers  ; 
she  wants  the  name  of  the  lady  he  loves 
par  amours.  Confused  and  abashed,  the 
youth  replies  that  he  loves  no  one. 
Whereupon  his  inonitress  calls  him  “  a 
coward  valet,”  a  craven,  and  a  traitor  to 
the  laws  of  chivalry  ;  asking  him.  in  heat 
and  disdain,  ”  how  Launcelot  and  Ga- 
waine,  Tristram  and  Giron  the  Cour¬ 
teous,  ever  had  the  spirit  which  gained 
them  fame  except  from  the  noble  desire 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  the  grand 
esteem  of  all  ladies?”  Jean  undergoes 
a  long  apparent  persecution  on  account 
of  his  want  of  chivalric  spirit ;  and  he 
in  no  wise  mends  matters  when  he 
chooses  for  his  mistress  Mathilde  de 
Coucy,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age. 
La  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  will  have 
none  of  such  a  chitterling.  He  must 
choose  a  mature  woman — and  a  woman 
of  noble  birth,  who  can  both  advise  and 
advance  him  ;  and  then  she  sa}s.  ”  You 
should  serve  her  so  truly  and  love  her 
so  loyally  as  to  compel  her  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  honorable  affection  which  you 
bear  her.  For  be  sure  there  is  no  lady, 
however  cruel  and  haughty,  who  will 
not  after  long  service,  be  induced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  reward  loyal  affection 
with  some  portion  of  mercy.  By  such 
a  course  you  will  gain  the  praise  of 
worthy  knighthood,  and  till  then  1  would 
not  give  an  apple  for  you  or  your  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  who  loyally  serves  his 
lady  will  not  only  be  blessed  to  the 
height  of  man’s  felicity  in  this  life,  but 
will  never  fall  into  those  sins  which  will 
prevent  his  happiness  hereafter.  Pride 
will  be  entirely  effaced  from  the  heart  of 
him  who  endeavors  by  humility  and 
courtesy  to  win  the  grace  of  a  lady.  The 
true  faith  of  a  lover  will  defend  him 
from  the  other  deadly  sins  of  anger, 
envy,  sloth,  and  gluttony,  and  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  mistress  renders  the  thought 
impossible  of  his  conduct  ever  being 
stained  with  the  vice  of  incontinence  ’’ 
The  sequel  of  this  little  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  a  satire  on  its  own  princi¬ 
ples.  jean  de  Saintr^,  enlightened  at 
last  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  young  widow’s  solicitude  for  his 
knightly  achievements,  becomes  her 
lover  ;  is  patronized  by  her  ;  receives 
from  her,  for  fine  clothes,  money,  which 
he  says  has  been  sent  him  by  his  mother 
— how  about  that  noble  maxim  of  knight¬ 


hood  ”  fins  cuers  ne  peut  mentir  ?” — 
and  pushes  his  fortunes  for  and  with  her 
to  complete  success.  He  goes  forth  to 
seek  fame  and  renown  in  adventures,  and 
comes  back  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  reward 
he  had  however  forestalled.  He  has  her 
private  key  in  his  pocket,  and  when  La 
Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  picks  her 
teeth  with  a  pin  and  he  rubs  his  eyelid, 
they  alone  know  the  meaning  of  the  sig¬ 
nal  and  the  court  is  in  the  dark.  But 
alas  !  for  the  frailty  of  woman  and  the 
truth  of  the  Voltairean  philosophy  !  La 
Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  proves  false. 
Damp  Abb6  takes  the  young  knight’s 
place  ;  and  the  story  ends  according  to 
the  lines  of  a  corrupt  human  nature  and 
not  after  those  of  ideal  chivalry. 

Of  a  nobler  quality  was  the  historic 
love  between  Sir  Eustace  d’ Ambreticourt 
and  Isabella  de  Juliers,  widow  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent  and  niece  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  For  his  gallant  deeds  at  arras 
the  lady  loved  him  dearly,  and  sent  him 
”  coursers,  hackneys,  and  letters  full  of 
love,  which  so  much  emboldened  Sir 
Eustace,  and  spurred  him  to  perform 
such  feats  of  chivalry  and  of  arras  that 
all  those  under  him  made  their  fortunes.” 

A  pretty  story  too  is  that  of  the  young 
Count  de  Saint  Pol,  who,  when  an  hon¬ 
ored  prisoner  on  parole  at  Windsor,  fell 
in  love  with  the  Lady  Maude  Holland, 
accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
England.  The  love  at  first  unfavored 
by  the  authorities  grew  to  be  accepted, 
and  ended  happily  with  wedding  bells, 
as  it  should. 

All,  however,  were  not  the  passionate 
lovers  demanded  of  ideal  chivalry — wit¬ 
ness  Sir  Dinadan,  he  who  made  the  lav 
of  King  Mark  that  was  the  ”  worst  lay 
ever  harper  sang  with  harp  or  with  any 
other  instrument.”  For  when  Sir  Dina¬ 
dan  was  sent  for  by  La  Beale  Isond,  he 
said,  ”  Madame,  I  mervaile  of  Sir  Tris¬ 
tram  and  moe  other  lovers,  what  ayleth 
them  to  be  so  mad  and  so  assotted  upon 
women  ?”  “  Why,”  said  La  Beale 

Isond,  ”  are  yee  a  knight  and  bee  yee 
no  lover  ?  it  is  a  shame  unto  you  :  where¬ 
fore  yee  may  not  be  called  a  good  knight 
but  if  that  )ou  make  a  quarrel  for  a 
lady.”  “God  defend  me,”  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  “  for  the  joy  of  love  is  too 
short,  and  the  sorrow  and  what  cometh 
thereof  endureth  too  long.”  .  .  . 
“  Now  I  pray  you,”  said  La  Beale 
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Isond,  “  tell  me,  will  ye  fight  for  my 
love  with  three  knights  that  done  me 
great  wrong  ?  and  in  so  much  as  yee  be 
a  knight  of  King  Arthur’s  court  I  re¬ 
quire  you  to  doe  battaile  for  me.”  Then 
Sir  Dinadan  said,  ”  I  shall  say  unto  you, 
yee  are  as  faire  a  lady  as  ever  I  saw 
any,  and  much  fairer  than  is  my  Lady 
Quecne  Guenever  ;  but  wit  yee  will,  at 
one  word,  that  I  will  not  fight  for  you 
with  three  knights,  jesu  defend  me.” 

Neither  did  all  knights  yield  unto  all 
ladies  who  loved  them.  Sir  Tristram 
will  have  nought  to  do  with  King  Fara- 
mon’s  daughter,  though  she  sends  him 
messengers  ”  with  letters  of  love  which 
were  full  pittious  letters,  and  in  the  let¬ 
ters  were  written  many  complaints  of 
love  and  in  all  the  old  romances, 
where  women  continually  make  the  first 
advances,  they  are  as  often  as  not  re¬ 
jected.  The  paynim  wortten  are  singu¬ 
larly  outspoken,  and  the  romance  writer 
is  always  careful  to  show  their  unsought 
love  and  practical  help,  and  how  they 
turn  from  the  false  faith  to  the  true  for 
the  sake  of  the  brave  infidel  knight  taken 
captive  by  the  father.  In  the  romance 
of  Sir  Bevis  that  gallant  knight  calls  the 
paynim  Josyan,  whom  afterward  he  so 
devotedly  loves,  a  ”  heathen  hound,” 
and  rc-fusesher  his  love.  To  which  she 
meekly  replies  in  the  improved  version — 

"  *  My  false  gods  I  will  forsake. 

And  Christendom  for  thy  love  take.’ 

‘  On  that  covenant,’  said  Sir  Bevis  then, 

'  1  will  thee  love,  fair  Josyan  !  ’  ” 

Chaste  and  modest  as  the  ideal  woman 
of  chivalry  was,  the  social  need  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  so  great  that  no  lady  thought 
it  shame  to  demand  a  husband  of  her 
seigneur.  Helissent,  daughter  of  Yon 
de.  Gascoigne,  came  to  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  saying,  ”  My  father  has 
been  dead  these  two  months  and  I  de¬ 
mand  from  you  a  husband.”  Also  La 
Belle  Arglentine,  ”  qui  a  le  chief  blond 
et  est  plus  blanche  que  sii^ne,”  wife  of 
Guy  de  Nanteuil,  came  to  the  court 
”  pour  mari  demander,  dont  clle  avoit 
mestier.”  The  Duchesse  de  Burgoyne 
says  in  Girars  de  Viane,  ’*  My  husband 
is  just  dead,  but  to  what  good  to  mourn  ? 
Since  the  time  of  Moses  some  live  and 
others  die.  Find  me  a  powerful  hus¬ 
band,  for  I  have  need  of  one  to  defend 
my  land.”  The  King  gives  her  to 
Gerard  de  Viane,  then  looking  at  her 


and  finding  her  genteet  acesm/e^  he  keeps 
her  for  himself  Helissent,  dame  de 
Ponthieu,  a  widow  of  a  month,  is  told 
to  prepare  herself  to  be  married  to  Fro- 
mont  by  her  brother  Baldwin  de  Flandre. 

”  Sire,  dist-elle,  si  ferai  vo  plaisir.” 
This  is  her  humble  response.  Without 
a  moment's  delay  her  brother  takes  her 
”  par  le  poing,”  and  gives  her  to  Fro- 
mont,  and  they  are  married  then  and 
there  and  have  ”  much  laughter  and 
joy.”  Charlemagne  married  en  bloc  »\\ 
the  widows  of  his  barons  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  Spanish  war.  And  later, 
Spenser’s  four  knights  were  scarcely  after 
the  ideal  pattern. 

“  Druon’s  delight  was  all  for  single  life. 

And  unto  ladies’  love  would  tend  no  leasure  ; 

The  more  was  Claribell  engaged  rife 

With  fervent  flames,  and  loved  out  of  meas¬ 
ure  ; 

So  eke  loved  Blandamour,  but  yet  at  pleas¬ 
ure 

Would  change  his  likings  and  new  lemans 
prove  ; 

And  Paridell  of  love  did  make  no  threature. 

But  lusted  after  all  that  did  him  move. 

So  diversely  these  four  disposed  were  to 
love.” 

Affectation,  which  after  a  time  spoils 
all  things  emotional  and  sentimental, 
spoilt  the  first  fine  if  practically  unwork¬ 
able  conception  of  chivalrous  love.  The 
Penitents  of  love  who  sat  in  furs  by  a 
broiling  fire  in  midsummer  shivering 
under  their  ladyes’  cruel  scorn,  or  went 
airily  clad  in  the  depth  of  winter  burn¬ 
ing  with  inward  fire,  brought  the  whole 
thing  to  ridicule.  At  last  so  many  died 
under  their  fantastic  penitence  that  the 
rest  took  warning,  and  then  the  practice 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  dead  follies. 
The  Courts  of  Love  too  were  extravagant 
and  puerile  before  they  became  licen¬ 
tious.  When  women  led  their  knights 
in  chains,  and  stalwart  warriors  wore  the 
”  gentle  armor”  of  their  lady’s  shift,  or 
dressed  themselves  as  Arcadian  shep¬ 
herds,  the  movement  was  doomed.  It 
was  the  ”  purry  pome” — rotten  after 
ripeness.  Then  came  Cervantes,  him¬ 
self  in  his  own  person  one  of  the  ”  prow¬ 
est”  knights  of  history,  and  gave  the 
coup  de  grdee  to  the  dy  ing  order.  It  was 
one  of  those  strange  bits  of  human  satire 
wherewith  history  abounds,  that  the  final 
destroyer  of  chivalry  should  be  he  who 
had  fought  like  a  second  Cid  at  I.epanto, 
where  he  lost  his  left  hand — who  had 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  his  companions  in 
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prison  by  his  own  gallant  courage,  de¬ 
vising  means  after  means  of  escape  with 
undiminished  energy  no  matter  how 
often  betrayed  and  defeated — “  who 
loved  poverty  as  much  as  it  loved  him” 
— who  said  that  every  poet  ought  to  be 
held  as  a  gentleman — who  also  said,  ”  If 
I  thought  that  one  of  my  works  would 
inspire  to  vice  I  would  cut  off  the  hand 
which  remains  to  me  rather  than  publish 
such  a  work” — and  whose  very  satire 
shows  us  the  form  of  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen  that  ever  lived  since 
Christ  gave  the  grand  ideal. 

This  question  of  love  was  at  once  the 
difficulty  and  the  inspiration  of  chivalry. 
It  created  the  troubadours  and  trouv^res, 
and  was  the  source  of  their  now  pathetic 
and  now  overstrained  outpour  of  passion 
and  poetry.  But  one  never  knows  what 
is  true  and  what  is  affectation  in  these 
poems,  nor  how  much  is  myth  and  how 
much  reality.  Bernard  de  Ventadour, 
one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  minstrelsy, 
loved  Agnes  de  Montlu9on,  young, 
lovely,  and  set  far  beyond  the  status  of 
a  base-born  poet.  The  Sire  de  Venta¬ 
dour  removed  the  ambitious  lover  from 
this  dangerous  proximity,  and  he  went 
weeping  to  the  court  of  the  too  famous 
El6onore  de  Guyenne,  “  sejour  de 
galanterie,”  where  he  made  his  moan 
and  his  profession  of  fidelity — “  qu’il 
n’est  ni  reine,  ni  duchesse  qui  puissent 
me  tenter,  et  je  refuseraism^me  I’amour 
de  la  Comtesse  de  Provence  ou  la  dame 
de  Saluce  et  son  aimable  soeur  Beatrix 
de  Viennois  pour  n’ aimer  qu’elle.” 
Louis  de  Capdeuil  loved  Azalais,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bernard  d’Anduze.  He  cele¬ 
brated  her  in  verse  and  f^ted  her  like  a 
queen.  Doubting  her  heart  he  left  her 
to  prove  it,  feigning  to  love  Adelaine, 
wife  of  Roscelin  de  Marsaille.  Azalais 
took  him  at  his  word,  thought  herself 
abandoned,  and  gave  her  love  to  anoth¬ 
er.  Another  Azalais,  the  daughter  of 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  loved 
by  Arnault  de  Marveil  ;  but  she,  not 
unnaturally,  preferred  Alfonso  the  King 
of  Castille  to  the  poor  troubadour,  who 
probably  found  another  idol.  Sorrow¬ 
ful  Geoffrey  Rudel,  the  model  of  the 
amorous  troubadour,  loved  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  become  the 
lady  of  Tripoli  through  the  strange  for¬ 
tunes  of  her  husband,  and  went  beyond 
seas  only  to  look  at  her.  Floquet  de 


Marseille  sang  another  Azalais,  de  Ro- 
quemartem,  wife  of  Barret  Viscomte  de 
Marseille.  He  swore  that  he  would  be 
faithful  to  her,  would  have  nought  to  do 
with  Laurede  Saint  Julien,  nor  with  her 
sister.  Mobile  de  Pont^vez.  He  said  to 
Azalais,  ”  Ah  !  rendez-moi  heureux, 
tandis  que  Ton  me  suppose  4pris  d’une 
autre  beaut6.”  Azalais,  however,  was 
pitiless,  and  reproached  him  with  de¬ 
ceiving  her.  He  went  to  the  crusades  ; 
and  when  he  returned  he  repented  him 
of  his  dissipated  life,  took  orders,  and 
subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Tou¬ 
louse. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  who 
sighed  for  ladies’  love,  and  wrote  the 
name  of  the  cruel  fair  in  tearful  verse, 
or  proclaimed  the  happiness  they  would 
not  openly  divulge,  in  songs  which  only 
he  and  she  understood. 

While  troubadours  celebrated,  the 
courts  of  love  regulated,  these  ”  affairs 
of  the  heart,”  which  were  gradually  sap¬ 
ping  the  very  substance  of  chivalric 
morality  and  reducing  its  ideal  love  to 
organized  licentiousness.  The  ladies 
composing  these  courts  were  all  beautiful 
and  young,  ”  neanmoins  expertes  en 
galanterie,  et  rushes  aux  cas  d’amour.” 
Of  the  twelve  who  made  the  court  at 
Avignon  Petrarch  says  : — 

'*  Duodici  donne  onestamente  lasse 
Anza  duodici  stelle  in  mezzo  sole.” 

They  drew  up  their  codes  as  firm  and 
direct  in  their  provisions  as  the  laws  of 
chivalry  themselves.  In  the  summer, 
sitting  in  green  arbors  trellised  with 
roses — in  the  winter  in  stately  halls,  on 
the  high-raised  dais,  each  noble  lady 
under  the  banner  of  her  house,  and  each 
clad  in  garments  of  her  own  heraldic 
bearings — they  awarded  pains  and  pen-  < 
alties,  delivering  judgments  and  decid¬ 
ing  cases,  with  the  precision  of  trained 
lawyers.  ”  Qui  ne  salt  se  taire  ne  sait 
amier,”  was  one  of  their  dicta.  ”  Per- 
sonne  ne  peut  avoir  deux  amours  sin- 
c^res  4  la  fois,”  was  another.  “  Les 
dons  et  les  plaisirs  d’amour  doivent  4tre 
volontaires”  —  ”  L’amour  n’a  jamais 
log6  dans  la  maison  de  I’avarice”  — 
*‘  L’amour  ne  peut  rester  stationnaire, 
il  doit  toujoursaugmenterou  diminuer” 
— *’  La  facility  de  poss^der  tue  I’amour, 
les  difficult6s  I’augmentent” — ”  Quand 
r amour  diminue,  il  hnit  bientdt  et  ne- 
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cessairement" — these  were  among  the 
most  famous  of  the  articles  of  faith  set 
forth  by  the  various  courts  of  love,  to 
which  we  may  add  one  not  pleasant  to 
husbands  : — “  La  maria^e  n’est  pas  une 
excuse  legitime  contre  1  amour.”  The 
ladies  were  occupied  in  deciding  such 
questions  as  that  laid  before  the  court 
of  love  at  Signa,  in  Provence,  by  Len* 
franc  Cigala,  the  troubadour.  ”  Qui 
est  plus  digne  d'etre  aim6,  ou  celui  qui 
donne  lib^ralement,  ou  celui  qui  donne 
malgr^  lui  pour  passer  pour  liberal?” 
The  question  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  former,  and  Cigala  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  at  Romaine — the  supreme 
and  most  brilliant  of  all. 

Another  question  was  :  ”  La  dame  qui 
se  marie,  peut-elle  l^gitimement  garder 
au  fond  du  coeur  son  premier  amour 
sans  forfaire  it  son  devoir  de  manage  ?” 
The  court  decided  :  ”  Que  rien  n’^tait 
plus  conforme  aux  tendres  lois  de 
1’ amour  ;  la  chatelaine  ne*  doit  point 
oublier  le  chevalier  qu’elle  a  aim6,  car 
la  foi  donn6e  est  inviolable.”  At  the 
court  of  El^onore  de  Guyenne,  ”  si 
belle,  si  gracieuse,  si  dissipde,”  another 
grave  question  of  gallantry  was  asked 
and  decided.  “Tin  amant  heureux  et 
aim6  avait  n^anmoins  porte  son  horn* 
mage  4  une  autre  dame  ;  apr4s  un  moi 
d’ absence  et  d’oubli  il  6tait  revenu  4  son 
premier  amour.  La  dame,  doit-elle  lui 
pardonner  ou  le  repousser  sans  merci  ?” 
The  sentence  was  :  ”  Telle  est  la  nature 
de  r  amour,  souvent  deux  amants 
feignent  de  souhaiter  d’autres  engage¬ 
ments,  ahn  de  s’ assurer  toujours  davant- 
age  de  la  fid^lit^  et  de  la  Constance  de 
la  personne  aim^e,  ce  serait  done  oBenser 
les  droits  de  I’amour,  que  de  refuser 
sous  un  pared  pr6texte  les  baisers  et  les 
«tendresses  d'un  amant  qui  revient  4 
vous,  4  moinsqu’on  ait  les  preuves  qu'il 
vous  a  trahie.’  Another  question  was  : 
”  If  a  lady  had  accepted  gifts  from  her 
lover  and  had  refused  to  return  her  own 
supreme  gift,  had  she  not  failed  the  law 
of  love  ?”  The  court  answered  :  “One 
must  refuse  love  gifts,  or  grant  some¬ 
thing  in  return” — ”  Nulle  dame,  4 
moins  d’etre  au  rang  des  courtisanes  4 
ceinture  dor6e,  ne  peut  accepter  des 
gages  de  tendresse  sans  rendre  de 
I’amour.”  Again,  another  to  which  a 
mystic  meaning  has  been  given  was  this  : 
“  Lequel  est  pr6f^rable,  d’etre  aim6 
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d’une  dame,  d’en  recevoir  la  preuve  la 
plus  d^sir^e,  etde  mourir  aussilot  apres, 
ou  de  r aimer  de  longues  ann^es  sans 
4tre  aim6  ?”  And  our  last  and  most 
important  example  was  this :  “  Un 

chevalier  avait  divulgu4  les  secrets,  les 
myfeteres,  les  faveurs  de  sa  dame.  La 
cour  d^clara  que  d^sormais  priv6  m6me 
de  toute  6sperance  il  serait  m6pris6  ;  et 
que  si  quelque  dame  avait  I’audace  de 
violer  cette  sentence  qu’elle  fdt  4  jamais 
rej4t6e  de  la  soci6t^  des  ch4telaines  de 
Provence.”  Sir  Peter  de  Craven  was 
thus  disgraced  for  treacherous  disclosure, 
though  not  of  his  own  matters.  He  was 
the  tosom  friend  of  the  handsome  and 
amorous  young  Duke  of  Touraine,  and 
he  bet'ayed  his  innocent  flirtation  with 
a  frisky  {sic)  young  lady  from  Paris.  The 
duchess  bade  the  young  lady  never  to 
hold  converse  with  the  duke  again,  while 
Sir  Peter  was  disgraced  and  shunned  of 
all  ladies  ever  after. 

Puerile  as  the  whole  thing  seems  to  us 
now,  we  yet  owe  to  these  courts  and 
their  decisions  the  rootwork  of  the  code 
of  honor  still  in  languid  use  among  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  coquette  who  takes 
presents,  like  the  man  who  betrays  his 
love-secrets,  is  not  well  looked  on  by  a 
society  where  the  eleventh  command¬ 
ment  is  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  tournaments  were  a^ain  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  woman  s  power.  As 
queens  of  beauty  they  gave  the  award  ; 
as  ladies  beloved  their  colors  and  favors 
were  worn  and  their  honor  was  exalted 
in  their  knight’s  camp.  The  laws  were 
as  strict  here  as  at  the  courts  of  love. 
No  man  could  tourney  who  had  blas¬ 
phemed  God  or  offended  the  ladies,  been 
false  to  gratitude  or  honor,  broken  his 
word  or  deserted  his  brother-in-arms,* 
or  who  had  without  warning  assailed  his 
enemy  or  indirectly  despoiled  his  terri¬ 
tory.  In  Germany  was  added,  ”  nor 
they  who  had  in  any  way  imposed  or 
helped  to  get  imposed  taxes  or  duties.  ” 
History  is  full  of  the  detals  of  tourna¬ 
ments  where  men  came  from  afar  to 

*  The  love  of  these  brothers-in-arms  for 
each  other  came  before  all  else,  save,  perhaps, 
loyalty  to  the  Lord.  In  the  romance  of  Amis 
and  A  miles,  Amiies’  wife,  more  patient  than 
Griselda,  agrees  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  two  little 
children,  that  their  blood  may  cure  Amis,  her 
husband’s  friend,  of  his  leprosy.  A  miracle 
rewards  her  unselfishness,  and  Amis  is  cured 
and  her  children  restored  to  life. 
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joust  with  a  famed  antagonist,  and  where  .  own.  Thus,  at  the  last  judicial  combat 
sometimes  a  tragedy  ended  what  had  ordered  by  Parliament  in  France — that 
been  pure  allegrexia  in  the  beginning,  between  Jean  de  Carogne  and  Jacques 
Jewels  were  often  the  guerdon  of  the  le  Gros,  both  of  the  household  of  Peter, 
victor  ;  but  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  at  a  Count  d’Alen9on,  who  loved  Jacques 
tournament  in  1468,  at  Florence,  bore  le  Gros  the  best" — la  dame  de  Carogne 
off  a  silver  helmet  with  Mars  for  a  crest,  was  there  to  witness.  The  cause  of 
It  was  the  general  rule  that  the  van*  quarrel  was  her  complaint  that,  during 
quished  should  forfeit  his  horse  and  her  husband’s  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
armor  to  the  victor  ;  but  this  was  not  Jacques  le  Gros  had  offered  her  violence 
always  enforced.  At  that  famous  joust  in  the  dungeon  at  her  Castle  of  Argen- 
in  Smithfield,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  teil,  where  she  had  taken  him  for  inspec- 
a  crown  of  gold  was  decreed  to  the  vie-  tion,  at  his  own  request.  When  her  hus- 
tor  if  a  stranger  ;  if  an  Englishman  he  band  returned  the  lady  told  him  of  her 
was  to  have  only  a  falcon.  Sometimes  foul  despite,  which  Jacques  le  Gros  de- 
the  lady  led  her  knight’s  horse  by  a  nied.  Peter  d’Alen9on  believed  his 
chain,  emblemizing  the  golden  chain  of  favorite  and  scouted  the  accusation, 
love.  In  that  same  tournament  at  Whereupon  a  duel  ^  outrance  was  order- 
Smithfield  just  alluded  to  there  came  ed  ;  and  for  once  the  right  prevailed, 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  first,  three-  and  Jeande  Carogne  was  victor.  Before 
score  coursers,  apparelled  for  the  lists,  the  combat  he  went  to  his  wife  and  said, 
ridden  by  as  many  squires  of  honor  "  at  "  Lady,  for  your  accusation  and  in  your 
a  soft  pace  then  threescore  ladies  of  quarrel  I  adventure  my  life  in  combat 
honor  on  fair  palfreys,  "  each  lady  lead-  with  Jacques  le  Gros.  You  know 
ing  by  a  silver  chain  a  knight  sheathed  whether  my  cause  be  loyal  and  true." 
in  jousting  harness. "  The  cortege  came  The  lady  answered  steadfastly,  "My 
to  Smithfield,  where  they  found  the  lord,  it  is  so.  You  can  fight  in  safety  ; 
Queen  and  her  ladies.  The  threescore  your  cause  is  good."  Had  he  lost  he 
ladies  of  honor  joined  them,  and  the  would  have  been  hanged  and  she  would 
knights  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  took  have  been  burned.  One  thing  is  re- 
their  places  in  the  lists.  At  these  tour-  markable  in  this  account — the  husband 
neys  for  pleasure  the  swords  were  not  fights  rather  as  her  friend  for  her  honor 
sharp,  but  rebated  and  blunted.  They  than  for  his  own,  bound  up  in  hers, 
were  called  "  glaives  courtois.’  ’  Some-  Strange  personations  gave  animation  to 
times  the  ladies  sent  favors  to  replace  the  jousts  /  strange  vows  cast 

those  that  had  been  lost  or  carried  ridicule  on  graver  undertakings.  In 
away.  In  the  Romance  of  Percef ores t  1428,  at  Valladolid,  the  King  of  Castille 
they  gave  away  all  their  trimmings  of  came  with  twelve  knighls  dressed  to 
sleeves  and  the  like,  till  they  came  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  This  was 
their  "  cottes  sans  manches."  When  not  a  blasphemous  assumption  ;  it  was 
the  "  royne  de  la  Beault6  et  des  amours’’  rather  held  for  Christianly  reverence, 
bestowed  the  prize  on  the  successful  During  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III., 
knight,  she  always  accompanied  it  by  certain  young  English  knights  swore  be- 
"  courteous  speech  of  thanks  and  praise,  fore  the  ladies  and  on  the  peacock  that 
hoping  that  such  a  valorous  cavalier  they  would  not  use  both  their  eyes  till 
would  have  much  joy  and  worship  with  they  had  accomplished  some  doughty 
his  lady."  In  the  matter  of  fair  play  or  deed  of  arms — like  that  of  the  rash 
foul  blows  her  authority  was  delegated  knight  who  struck  the  gates  of  Paris, 
to  a  Knight  of  Honor,  who  wore  a  rib-  was  applauded  and  spared  by  the  French 
bon  at  the  end  of  his  lance  to  mark  him  chivalry,  but  murdered  by  a  "  big 
as  in  authority.  His  word,  taken  for  the  bocher"  and  his  four  companions,  who 
Queen’s,  controlled  the  fiercest  com-  "  beat  upon  his  body  as  it  were  an  an- 
batant,  and  caused  the  laws  of  courteous  vil."  Until  they  had  so  signalized 
chivalry  to  be  obeyed.  themselves  these  young  knights  tied  up 

These  were  the. pretty  arrangements  one  eye  with  a  piece  of  ribbon  and  went 
of  the  jousts  d  plaisance.  At  those  d  to  the  wars  half  blind.  Some,  like  Michel 
outrance  women  did  not  necessarily  ap-  d’Orris,  "  full  of  love  and  valor,”  wore 
pear,  save  where  the  quarrel  was  their  a  heavy  iron  about  one  leg  till  some 
Niw  Skeibs.— VoL.  XLVI.,  No.  6  53 
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special  deed  of  valor  entitled  them  to 
ask  for  release  at  the  hands  of  the  lady 
for  whose  sake  they  had  undertaken 
the  penance.  This  Michel  d’Orris — a 
Spaniard — issued  a  grand  defiance  to  all 
the  English  chivalry  at  Calais  to  fight  on 
foot  with  battle-axe,  sword,  and  dagger, 
and  on  horseback  with  the  lance.  Sir 
John  Prendergast  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge  “  in  the  name  of  God,  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  Lords 
St.  George  and  St.  Anthony.”  But  the 
affair  never  came  off — the  letters  which 
Sir  John  wrote,  “calling  on  Cupid  the 
god  of  love  to  hasten  Orris,”  were  not 
delivered  ;  so  the  time  passed  and  the 
challenge  lapsed.  “On  the  17th  of 
April,  1465,  the  [English]  Queen  and 
her  ladies  attached  a  collar  of  gold 
enamelled  with  the  riche  floure  of  souve- 
nance  [the  forget-me-not]  to  the  thigh 
of  that  right  worshipful  and  amorous 
knight  Anthony  Woodville,  Lord  Scales, 
for  an  emprise  of  arms  on  horseback 
and  on  foot.”  Lord  Scales  sent  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  the 
most  renowned  cavalier  of  the  time  ; 
and  he  came  over  under  safe  conduct 
with  four  hundred  of  his  father’s  proud¬ 
est  chevaliers  “  to  perform  certain  feats 
of  arms  with  his  dearly  beloved  brother 
Anthony  Woodville,  Lord  Scales  and 
Nucelles.”  This  was  that  famous 
tournament  at  Smithfield  before  spoken 
of. 

The  palmy  days  of  historic  chivalry  in 
England  were  those  when  Edward  III. 
“  set  himself  to  rebuild  and  embellish 
the  great  castle  of  Windsor  which  King 
Arthur  had  founded  in  times  past,  and 
where  he  had  erected  and  established 
that  noble  round  table  from  whence  so 
many  gallant  knights  had  issued  forth 
and  displayed  the  valiant  prowess  of 
their  deeds  at  arms  over  the  world. 
King  Edward  therefore  determined  to 
establish  an  order  of  knighthood  consist¬ 
ing  of  himself,  his  children,  and  the 
most  gallant  knights  in  Christendom  to 
the  number  of  forty-one.”  He  vowed 
that  he  would  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
for  the  making  and  perfecting  a  preux 
chevalier.  And  his  conduct  in  countless 
instances  proves  the  nobility  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  Thus,  when  angered  by  the  re¬ 
creancy  of  the  French  King,  who  slew 
so  many  brave  knights,  his  prisoners,  on 
frivolous  pretexts,  he  resolved  to  retali¬ 


ate  on  the  body  of  Sir  Herv6  de  Leon. 
But  better  thoughts  prevailed,  and  he 
ransomed  him  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum  as  a  proof  of  his  great-heartedness. 
Yet  his  harshness  to  the  Calesians,  saved 
from  their  dreadful  doom  only  by  the 
intercession  of  the  sweet  Queen  Phi¬ 
lippa,  and  the  massacre  of  those  three 
thousand  petits  gentiz  at  Limoges  by  the 
Black  Prince — himself  so  worthy  and 
honorable  a  knight  to  his  peers — because 
they  had  revolted  against  the  tax  laid  on 
them  to  replace  Peter  the  Cruel  on  the 
throne  of  Castille,  were  proofs  among 
many  others  of  how  little  religion  and 
humanity,  and  how  much  caste  had  to 
do  with  the  whole  thing,  and  how  en¬ 
tirely  the  Christianity  which  was  said  to 
be  the  very  core  of  chivalry  was  the 
mere  expression  of  the  time  and  no 
higher  teaching  from  without.  The 
dauphin’s  terrible  vengeance  too,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Jacquerie  of 
Beauvoisis,  when  he  crowned  the  ring¬ 
leader,  “Jacques  Bonhomme,”  with  a 
red-hot  three-legged  iron  trivet,  pressed 
into  his  brain  before  he  was  hanged, 
was  another  instance  of  the  powerless¬ 
ness  of  doctrine  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  No  ;  chivalry  made  men  “  gen¬ 
tle,”  but  not  humane.  Had  it  not  been 
for  such  women  as  Queen  Philippa, 
mercy,  save  in  its  garb  of  courtesy  to  a 
conquered  equal,  would  have  been  un¬ 
known.  But  the  blessed  pitifulness  of 
the  true  woman's  nature  worked  its  love¬ 
ly  will  to  finer  issues  than  the  queen  of 
beauty  or  the  luxurious  councils  of  the 
courts  of  love  ever  attained.  Philippa 
indeed  is  one  of  the  sweetest  figures  of 
the  time.  We  all  know  her  action  when 
those  six  principal  citizens  of  Calais 
were  brought  before  the  incensed  King, 
bare-headed,  bare-footed,  with  ropes 
round  their  necks,  carrying  the  keys  of 
the  gallant  little  city  at  last  worsted  in 
the  fight,  and  coming  to  their  death  as 
their  town  had  already  come  to  its  ruin. 
No  submission  and  no  prayers  for  grace 
touched  the  King.  Though  his  court 
added  their  beseechings  to  the  captives’ 
— though  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  and  the  most  devoted  war¬ 
rior  in  the  King’s  army,  told  his  lord 
that  his  honor  would  be  tarnished  by  the 
execution  of  these  six  prisoners — Ed¬ 
ward  was  inflexible.  ”  He  gave  Sir 
Walter  a  wink,”  and  bade  the  headsman 
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appear.  Then  came  in  Philippa,  “  big 
with  child,*'  and  knelt  weeping  at  his 
feet.  And  he,  for  love  of  her  and  care 
for  her  condition,  yielded  to  her  prayer 
and  gave  them  to  her  safe  keeping. 

Her  death-bed  too  has  the  same  ten¬ 
der  grace.  It  is  as  sweet  as  the  fra¬ 
grance  that  steals  from  a  saint’s  tomb. 
In  her  last  moments  she  begs  her  lord 
to  grant  her  request.  Edward,  all  in 
tears,  says  :  “  Lady,  ask.  Whatever 
you  ask  shall  be  granted.”  Whereupon 
she  begs  of  him  three  things  :  That  he 
will  pay  all  her  debts  ;  duly  render  all 
her  legacies  ;  and  be  buried  by  her  side, 
side  by  side  for  all  time.  He  answers 
solemnly,  “Lady,  I  grant  them.” 
Whereupon  she  gave  up  her  spirit,  which, 
says  Froissart,  “  I  firmly  believe  was 
caught  up  by  the  holy  angels  and  carried 
to  the  glory  of  heaven.” 

This  lowly  attitude  of  noble  ladies  be¬ 
fore  their  crowned  relations,  and  others, 
was  not  unusual.  Queens  on  the  one 
hand,  they  were  handmaidens  on  the 
other.  When  Queen  Joan,  aunt  of  the 
peccant  King  of  Navarre  and  wife  'of 
Charles  le  Bel,  and  Queen  Blanche  her 
sister,  widow  of  King  Philip,  lately  dead, 
intercede  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Reginald 
de  Trie  with  the  King  of  France  for  him 
of  Navarre,  they  fall  on  their  knees  when 
their  prayer  is  granted  and  their  nephew 
graced.  So,  too,  when  the  English 
Queen  Isabella  goes  to  her  brother 
Charles  for  help  against  her  husband,  and 
they  meet  at  Paris,  she  would  have  knelt, 
but  he  would  not  suffer  it.  Again  she 
would  have  knelt,  this  time  to  Sir  John 
de  Hainault,  “  at  that  time  very  young 
and  panting  for  glory  like  a  young 
knight-errant,”  when  he  look  up  her 
cause  and  offered  her  his  help.  But  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  saying,  “  God 
foibid  the  Queen  of  England  should 
ever  do  such  a  thing  !” 

Chivalry  made  three  kinds  of  women 
— the  licentious  and  gallant,  like  EI60- 
nore  de  Guyenne,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
courts  of  love  ;  the  warlike,  such  as 
those  two  Norman  ladies,  Eloise  and 
Isabella,  who  assembled  their  vassals 
and  rode  through  their  respective  armies, 
encouraging  and  assisting  as  they  plun¬ 
dered  and  burned  each  other’s  estates 
and  houses  ;  and  the  noble,  sweet,  and 
stately  ideal,  like  the  Felys  of  romance 
and  the  Philippa  of  history — women 
who  repeat  Andromache  and  Alcestis, 


the  wife  of  Germanicus  and  the  sister  of 
Trajan.  Of  the  first  we  have  said 
enough,  discussion  not  leading  to  edifi¬ 
cation.  Of  the  second  we  will  instance 
only  a  few. 

In  the  first  crusade  bands  of  women 
went  with  the  men — “  charming  the  seas 
to  give  them  gentle  pass” — to  nurse  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Not  content  with 
this  purely  womanly  work,  in  the  second 
crusade,  “  noble  ladies,  harnessed  in 
armor  of  price  and  mounted  on  goodly 
steeds,”  went  out  to  fight  as  best  they 
might,  exciting  the  men  by  their  pres¬ 
ence,  and  making  death  easier  and  re¬ 
treat  more  dishonorable.  The  English 
victory  over  the  Scots  at  Neville’s  Cross 
too  was  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
Philippa,  who  so  braced  and  fired  her 
yeomen  as  to  make  them  practically  in¬ 
vincible.  “  Deeds  of  merit”  were  then 
almost  exclusively  feats  at  arms  ;  and 
“  in  Edward  III.’s  time  a  lady  held  a 
manor  by  sergeantry  to  conduct  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  King’s  army  as  often  as  he 
should  march  into  Wales  with  one,  and 
on  its  return  it  was  her  duty  to  array 
the  rear  guard.”  The  old  romances 
give  a  curious  picture  of  ”  le  bel  cava¬ 
lier,”  the  girl  who,  armed  as  a  knight, 
fights  the  air  and  goes  through  all  mar¬ 
tial  exercises  in  her  own  chamber,  as  a 
kind  of  safety-valve  for  her  heroic 
spirit.  Britomart  and  Clorinda  are  types 
of  this  class,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  the  culmination. 

Black  Agnes,  the  Countess  of  March, 
was  again  one  of  those  martial  dames 
whom  nothing  could  daunt.  She  de¬ 
fended  her  lord’s  castle  of  Dunbar,  at¬ 
tacked  (1338)  by  William  de  Montagu, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was  “worth  more 
than  any  two  men.”  When  the  battle¬ 
ments  were  stoned  she  bade  her  serving 
wench  wipe  of!  the  dust  with  a  kerchief  ; 
and  she  it  was  who  made  that  grim  joke 
when  the  Earl  brought  up  the  machine 
called  the  “  sow.”  “  Beware,  Mon¬ 
tagu,  thy  sow  is  about  to  farrow  !”  she 
cried,  as  a  huge  rock,  rolled  from  the 
battlements,  fell  on  the  machine  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it  and  most  of  those  who  were 
serving  it.  Those  who  were  not  killed 
outright,  and  who  managed  to  crawl 
away  on  their  hands  and  knees,  she 
called  “  Montagu’s  pigs.”  When  Salis¬ 
bury’s  attempt  to  get  into  the  castle  by 
stratagem  was  defeated,  Black  Agnes 
from  a  high  tower  called  after  him. 
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“  Farewell,  Montagu,  I  intended  that 
you  should  have  supped  with  me  to¬ 
night  and  have  assisted  me  in  defending 
this  fortress  against  the  English 
T ruly  a  valiant  dame,  and  doubtless  of 
prime  use  in  her  lawless  and  rough  gen¬ 
eration. 

Jane,  Countess  of  Montfort,  who,  as 
Froissart  says,  had  “  the  courage  of  a 
man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion,”  was  a 
more  sympathetic  personation  than  Black 
Agnes.  She  defended  Hennebon, 
which  Charles  de  Blois  attacked.  Jane 
de  Montfort  saw  the  arrival  of  the  be¬ 
siegers,  and  herself  rang  the  watch-tower 
bell.  Clad  in  mail  and  mounted  on  a 
goodly  courser  she  rode  through  the 
streets,  ”  and  if  in  the  din  of  battle  her 
woman’s  voice  was  sometimes  drowned, 
nothing  could  mar  her  cheery  smiles, 
which  lighted  the  flame  of  noble 
chevisancein  every  gallant  breast.”  She 
bade  her  maidens  cut  short  their  kirtles 
— a  disputed  passage  : — ”  cut  short  their 
kirtles,”  or  ”  tear  up  the  roads”  ; — and 
carry  stones  and  pots  full  of  lime  to  the 
walls.  Her  courage  was  unconquerable. 
”  She  was  equal  to  a  man,  for  she  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion,”  and,  ”  with  a  trusty 
sharp  sword  in  her  hand  she  combated 
bravely.”  Her  beauty  was  as  irresistible 
as  her  courage.  When  she  made  her 
famous  sally  and  had  to  retreat  to  Brest 
no  picture  in  history  is  more  inspiriting 
than  that  where  her  golden  banners  were 
seen  glancing  in  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  as  she  rode  back  in  triumph  to  her 
beleaguered  city,  with  flve  hundred  no¬ 
ble  lances  she  had  assembled  in  her  de¬ 
fence.  When  all  hope  had  gone  the 
English  came  to  her  rescue  and  she  was 
saved.  She  went  down  to  meet  her  de¬ 
liverers,  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  his 
knights,  and  kissed  them  all  two  or  three 
times,  ”  like  a  noble  and  valiant  lady  as 
she  was.” 

Marzia,  wife  of  the  Lord  of  Forli,  was 
again  a  heroine  of  the  same  school.  Be¬ 
trayed  by  the  old  councillor  and  friend 
set  to  be  her  guardian  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  she  rolled  his  head  from 
the  battlements  as  a  present  to  the  Papal 
troops  besieging  her.  Then  she  herself 
”  took  up  the  helmet  and  cuirass  and 
defended  her  castle  as  both  captain  and 
governor.”  She  was  defeated  step  by 
step,  till  at  last,  when  her  upper  citadel 
was  undermined,  ”  and  hung  in  air,” 


she  yielded,  stipulating  for  the  safety 
of  the  four  hundred  vassals  and  soldiers 
who  were  with  her,  but  for  herself  and 
her  children  asking  nothing.  The  four 
hundred  were  graced  ;  she  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  thrown  into  prison. 

Loveliest  of  all  these  warrior  ladies, 
and  loveliest  of  all  the  stories  of  love 
and  chivalry,  is  that  of  the  beautful 
Countess  of  Salisbury.  She  was  besieged 
by  the  Scots  in  the  Castle  of  Wark — her 
husband  being  away  on  the  King’s  wars, 
as  we  have  seen.  ”  From  the  sweetness 
of  her  looks,  and  the  charm  of  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  so  beautiful  a  lady,  one 
man,  in  time  of  need,  ought  to  be  worth 
two,”  says  Froissart.  And  apparently 
he  was.  The  Countess  was  as  a  kind 
of  goddess  to  the  men  defending  her, 
and  no  one  felt  his  service  heavy,  or 
cared  for  his  life  other  than  as  her  shield 
and  buckler.  When  they  wanted  a 
trusty  messenger  to  go  to  King  Edward 
at  Berwick,  ”  not  one  would  agree  to 
quit  the  defence  of  the  castle  or  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  in  order  to  convey  the 
message,  and  there  was  much  strife 
among  them.”  At  last  Sir  William 
Montacute,  the  captain,  agreed  to  go. 
Passing  safely  through  the  Scottish  camp 
on  a  wet  night,  when  no  one  was  about 
and  the  guard  but  ill  kept,  he  met  in 
the  morning  two  Scots  driving  two  oxen 
and  a  cow.  He  wounded  the  men  se¬ 
verely  and  killed  the  cattle,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  to  the  camp,  telling 
them  to  go  and  tell  King  David  that 
William  Montacute  had  passed  through 
his  army  and  had  gone  to  seek  for  suc¬ 
cor  from  the  King  of  England,  who  was 
now  at  Berwick. 

When  the  King  arrived  and  relieved 
them,  he  fell  madly  in  love  at  sight  with 
the  beautiful  Countess.  He  stood  at 
the  window,  looking  out  abstracted  and 
silent.  The  Lady  came  to  tell  him  that 
dinner  was  served  ;  and  in  answer  to  her 
prayer  to  know  what  was  amiss,  he  de¬ 
clared  his  love  and  asked  its  reward. 
She  denies  him,  beseeching  him  not  to 
require  her  to  dishonor  her  own  body 
and  her  husband,  *'  who  is  so  valyant  a 
knyght  and  hath  done  your  Grace  so 
gode  seruyce,  and  as  yet  lyeth  in  prison 
for  your  quarell.  ”  Then  she  leaves 
him,  but  alter  a  time  returns,  bringing 
with  her  two  knights,  and  praying  him 
to  come  to  dinner,  saying,  ”  Sir,  yf  it 
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please  you  to  come  into  the  hall,  your 
knyghtes  abidcth  for  you  to  wasshe,  ye 
have  been  so  long  fastynge.”  On  the 
second  invitation  he  obeys,  washes  his 
hands,  eats  but  little,  and  keeps  silent. 
Oppressed  and  passion-tossed,  he  re¬ 
mains  for  the  day  and  night,  then  leaves 
"  to  chase  the  Scots,”  saying  he  will  re¬ 
turn.  "  My  dear  lady,”  he  says,  as  he 
goes,  ”  to  God  I  comende  you  tyll  I  re- 
turne  agayne,  requiring  you  to  aduyse 
you  otherwise  than  ye  have  sayed  to 
me.”  “Noble  prince,”  quoth  the 
lady,  ”  God  the  father  glorious  be  your 
conduct  and  put  you  out  of  all  vylayne 
thoughts.  Sir,  I  am  and  euer  shall  be 
ready  to  do  your  Grace  seruyce  to  your 
honor  and  to  myne.”  Therewith  the 
King  departed,  all  abashed.  And,  re¬ 
membering  him,  in  imitation  of  whose 
Round  Table  he  had  ordered  his  court 
and  life,  he  conquered  his  passion  as  a 
noble  man  should  when  honor  bids  ;  and 
his  self-restraint  graced  her  whom  he 
had  vainly  tempted  more  than  his  love 
had  done. 

Such  women  as  these  are  they  who 
beautify  history,  dignify  all  epochs,  hal¬ 
low  all  causes.  ”  Fountains  of  honor” 
in  good  sooth  are  they,  creating  the  vir¬ 
tue  they  reward.  And  they  are  not 
special  to  time,  nor  to  race,  nor  to 
creed.  The  world  has  never  been  with¬ 
out  them  ;  and  among  the  frivolous  and 
sensual,  the  worldly  and  the  mean-spir¬ 
ited,  they  stand  out  as  examples  which 
forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  race,  or  to 
doubt  of  men  when  born  of  such  moth¬ 
ers.  Folly  and  vice  may  get  the  upper 
hand  for  a  time,  and  Nana  is  a  fact 
where  the  noble  ladies  of  chivalry  are  the 
mere  names  of  an  effete  movement  and 
the  emblems  of  things  dead  and  done 
with.  But  deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
humanity  lies  that  fount  of  a  pure  and 
glorious  womanhood — the  true  Eaux  de 
Jouvence  whence  flows  the  salvation  of 
the  race.  What  though  the  sublime  fig¬ 
ures  which  move  in  calm  and  stately  dig¬ 
nity  through  the  pages  of  historv  are 
part  mythic,  part  idealised — like  living 


lilies  turned  to  stone — they  are  none  the 
less  exemplars  for  future  generations. 
Between  our  modern  light-o'-loves  whom 
a  royal  smile  can  win  to  dishonor,  who 
give  their  kisses  without  faith,  and  whose 
love  has  no  truth,  and  the  lady  who  for 
the  sake  of  her  lord  in  prison  could  deny 
the  king  who  had  saved  her,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  of  choice.  Between, 
too,  the  revelations  of  the  Divorce  Court 
and  the  loves  of  Guenever  and  Sir 
Launcelot,  of  la  beale  Isond  and  Sir 
Tristram,  unlawful  as  these  were,  there 
is  a  step  as  wide  as  from  weakness  to 
shame,  from  frailty  to  dishonor. 
Against  the  door  of  the  nobly  born  lady 
who  had  sunk  as  low  as  some  did  sink 
— sunk  low  through  vice,  not  love — foul 
words  were  written,  and  public  dishonor 
was  done  her.  Chivalry  acknowledged 
no  obligations  to  harlotry,  and  the  lover 
of  many  was  the  scorned  of  all.  So  it 
was  in  the  beginning  and  while  the 
movement  was  pure  and  earnest.  When 
it  had  become  the  “  purry  pome”  of 
affectation  and  pretence  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  ripe  fruit  was  rotten. 
The  ideal  of  love  became  the  reality  of 
license,  and  the  Black  Death  finished  the 
play.  But  while  it  lasted,  nowhere  in 
history  have  we  a  lovelier  woman  than 
the  high-born  lady  of  chivalry — chaste 
in  conduct ;  modest  in  bearing  ;  cour¬ 
teous  to  her  inferiors  ;  gentle,  and  in 
noble  wise  submissive  to  her  husband  ; 
loving  with  all  her  heart  and  strength 
and  soul  and  body — loving  and  not 
ashamed  to  love  ;  taking  her  part  in  the 
pains  and  difficulties  of  the  times,  and 
not  demanding  a  life  free  of  duties  and 
abounding  only  in  pleasures  ;  obedient 
to  the  higher  law,  and  as  tender  as  she 
was  strong,  as  pitiful  as  she  was  help¬ 
ful  ;  free  in  her  own  sphere,  and  her 
own  sphere  intersecting  but  not  overlap¬ 
ping  that  of  men  ;  in  very  truth  the  lily 
among  women — the  stuff  of  which  the 
Christian  ideal  was  made  in  the  ”  Mary 
mother,  maid  divine”  of  her  worship.— 
Fortnightly  Review, 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ENGLISH  ENGINEER  ON  THE  CONGO. 


So  little  is  known  by  the  mass  of  Eng* 
lish  readers  about  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  the  great  river  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  that  a  few  details  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  Before  Stanley  had 
shown  it  to  be  the  Lualaba,  which  Liv* 
ingstone  took  for  the  headwaters  of  the 
Nile,  the  Congo  was  a  mere  name  to 
people  not  connected  with  the  ivory  or 
oil  trade ;  and  even  now,  since  the 
opening  up,  under  the  auspices  of  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  of  the  great  water¬ 
way  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  average  ideas  on  the  subject  may 
be  inferred  from  those  of  a  certain  gen¬ 
tleman  who  offered  his  services  at  the 
Brussels  Bureau  de  L’Etat  Ind^pendant 
du  Congo,  without  even  knowing  where 
the  Congo  was  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at 
Boma,  finding  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Upper  River,  and  would  have  to 
march  some  235  miles  to  reach  it,  would 
gladly  have  returned  home  again. 

The  Congo,  then — if  we  look  upon 
Livingstone’s  Luapula  as  the  main 
stream,  and  not  rather  the  Lualaba  or 
Kamolondo  (heard  of  but  not  seen  by 
Livingstone,  and  called  by  him  Young’s 
River),  which  has  its  source,  according 
to  Capello  and  Ivens,  in  Katanga,  about 
S'*  south — rises,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chambezi,  in  the  Chibal^  Hills,  in  the 
country  of  Mambw6,  south  of  Lake 
Tanganika.  It  enters  Lake  Bangweolo 
— famous  in  connection  with  the  great 
traveller’s  last  wanderings — and  leaves 
it  again  at  its  S.W.  corner,  as  the  Lua¬ 
pula,  which  flows  north  till  it  reaches 
Lake  Moero,  and  then  is  supposed  to 
take  a  N.W.  course  as  far  as  Lake 
Lanji,  where  it  joins  the  Lualaba  from 
the  S.  W.,  but  this  region  is  still  unex¬ 
plored.  After  this — according  to  the 
curious  African  fashion  of  transferring 
to  the  main  stream  the  name  of  every 
affluent  which  enters  it — it  is  known  as 
the  Lualaba,  and  this  name,  or  that  of 
“  Livingstone  River,”  is  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  whole  upper  course,  the 
changes  in  native  nomenclature  being  too 
numerous  and  puzzling  to  follow. 

From  Lake  Lanji  the  Lualaba  flows 
(roughly  speaking)  first  in  a  N.W.  direc¬ 
tion,  past  the  Arab  settlement  of  Nyang- 
w6,  and  then  due  north,  to  the  equator. 


where  it  throws  itself  over  the  seven 
cataracts  of  Stanley  Falls.  Here,  on  an 
island  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  cataract, 
stood  the  Free  State  station,  which  was 
attacked  by  the  Arabs  in  September 
1886,  as  shall  be  related  farther  on.* 
North  of  the  equator  the  Congo  makes 
a  great  bend  westward,  crossing  the  line 
again  in  long.  18*  E.  For  about  a  mile 
to  the  north-west  of  Stanley  Falls,  the 
river  flows  between  high  banks,  but  it 
then  enters  a  large  plain,  some  500  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  width  of  its  bed  varies 
from  2^  to  5  miles.  It  is  so  full  of 
islands,  that  only  at  three  or  four  points 
is  an  uninterrupted  view  obtained  from 
bank  to  bank.  The  misleading  state¬ 
ment  (without  mention  of  the  islands) 
that  both  banks  are  seldom  visible  at 
the  same  time,  has  given  rise  to  mistaken 
and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  size  of  the 
river.  This  great  plain  is  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  dense  tropical  jungle, 
abounding  in  rare  and  valuable  forms  of 
plant-life.  Tree-ferns,  and  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  orchids  yet  undescribed,  are 
common,  as  well  as  the  wild  coffee- 
shrub,  several  kinds  of  plants  yielding 
india-rubber,  mahogany  and  other 
splendid  timber-trees.  At  Iboko,  on 
the  northern  bank  (in  lat.  2°  N.,  long. 
I9°'E.),  is  the  station  of  Bangala  (so 
called  from  the  tribe  inhabiting  Iboko 
and  the  surrounding  country),  the  far¬ 
thest  outpost  of  the  Free  State  since  the 
one  at  Stanley  Falls  was  abandoned.  At 
the  equator  is  another  Free  State  station 
(Equateurville),  and  also  one  belonging 
to  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  ;  and 
at  Lukolela,  about  100  miles  lower  down, 
the  Baptist  missionaries  have  established 
themselves.  About  150  miles  below 
Lukolela,  the  level  banks  rise  into  hills, 
and  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  while 
its  volume  is  increased  by  the  influx  of 
the  Lawson  River,  and  the  mighty  Kwa 
or  Kassai,  nearly  as  large  as  the  main 
stream.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kassai 


*  This  station  is  now  to  be  re-established, 
with  Hamed  bin  Mohammed,  aliat  Tippu-Tib, 
as  governor.  The  notes  from  which  the  above 
is  compiled  were  written  probably  before  the 
Emin  Pasha  Relief  Elxpedition  had  left  Eng¬ 
land,  certainly  before  any  news  of  it  bad 
reached  the  Upper  Congo. 
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are  tiro  Roman  Catholic  mission  sta¬ 
tions — one  founded  by  the  Soci6t6d’ Al¬ 
ger,  the  other  under  the  Socifct6  du  St. 
Esprit.  From  here  to  Stanley  Pool 
the  scenery  is  much  like  that  on  the 
Rhine  between  Bonn  and  Mainz,  though 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  wanting  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  vineyards  and  ruined 
castles.  As  for  the  vineyards,  they  may 
come  in  time,  as  wild  grapes  have  been 
discovered  near  the  Kassai  ;  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  must  say  I  prefer  the  Con¬ 
go  to  anything  the  Rhine  can  show. 
The  hills,  covered  with  forest,  or  else 
with  tall  grass,  increase  in  height  till 
they  are  almost  entitled  to  the  name  of 
mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  river-bed  till,  in  Kiin- 
poko  Channel,  it  is  so  narrow  that  the 
current  seems  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
turned  on  edge  to  pass  through  it,  and 
runs  like  a  mill-race.  Suddenly  the 
ranges  retreat  on  either  hand,  and,  curv¬ 
ing  round  to  right  and  left,  enclose  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as  Stanley 
Pool,  with  the  green  island  of  Bamu  in 
the  centre.  The  view  is  bounded  on 
the  right  by  Dover  Cliffs,  and  far  away 
to  the  left  by  a  distant  range  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Pool,  on  the  left  or  south  bank,  is  Kim- 
poko,  where  a  Methodist  mission  has 
lately  taken  up  its  quarters  ;  and  at  the 
other  end,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
river  leaves  it,  is  Kinchassa,  with  the 
stations  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Society.  Opposite  Kin¬ 
chassa,  on  the  northern  bank,  is  the 
French  port  of  Brazzaville.* 

Roundng  Kallina  Point,  we  enter  the 
Ntamo  Rapids,  and  come  in  view  of  the 
blue  dag  of  the  Etat  Ind/pendant  du 
Congo  waving  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Leopold.  Leopoldville  stands  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  half-way  down — or 
stood,  as  I  saw  it  on  my  arrival,  for  the 
station  buildings  have  now  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Kinchassa.  The  hillside  was 
terraced,  and  planted  with  bananas  and 

*  Readers  of  Stanley's  “  The  Congo,  and 
the  Founding  of  its  Free  Sute,"  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  M.  de  Brazza,  hearing  that  the  ex¬ 
plorer  was  on  hit  way  to  Stanley  Pool,  has¬ 
tened  up  and  took  possession  of  the  right  bank 
in  the  name  of  France.  The  French  posses¬ 
sions  now  extend  along  the  river  from  Man- 
yanga  to  a  point  opposite  Lukolela,  and 
thence  to  the  west  coast,  including  the  basins 
of  the  rivers  Ogowe  and  Kwilu. 


pine-apples — an  avenue  of  the  latter 
leading  down  to  what  was  known  as  the 
“  Port’’ — in  reality  the  shipbuilding  and 
repairing  yard,  with  three  mud  huts  for 
stores  and  workshops.  The  platform  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  commands,  on  a  clear 
day,  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the 
Congo. 

For  some  230  miles  below  Stanley 
Pool,  the  river  is  unavailable  as  a  means 
of  communication,  and  the  caravan  road 
runs  along  the  south  bank,  from  Leo¬ 
poldville  to  Matadi  (“the  rocks’’),  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The  road  orig¬ 
inally  constructed  by  Stanley  (when  his 
engineering  operations  earned  him,  as  is 
well  known,  the  title  of  Bula  Matadi, 
the  Rock-breaker),  was  on  the  north 
bank,  but  has  been  given  up,  as  the 
ground  is  rougher  than  on  the  other  side. 
There  is,  however,  a  talk  of  its  being 
resumed,  especially  as  the  country  on  the 
south  side  is  now  infested  by  bands  of 
marauders,  mostly  deserters  from  the 
service  of  the  State  ;  caravans  are  fre¬ 
quently  robbed,  and  carriers  almost  un¬ 
attainable — in  fact  mails  seem  to  be  the 
only  things  that  reach  Leopoldville  in 
safety,  and  these  are  very  irregular. 

Steamers  run  regularly  between  Ma¬ 
tadi  and  Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (a  distance  of  no  miles),  passing 
various  mission  and  trading  stations,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Boma,  on  the  north 
bank,  which  may  be  termed  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State,  since  the  Administra¬ 
tor-General  has  his  offices  there. 

Banana  was  indeed  a  welcome  sight 
when  I  arrived  there  after  a  six  weeks’ 
voyage  from  England,  during  which  the 
Sad  Thom/  had  called  at  Madeira,  some 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Bolama  (Bis- 
sao).  Princes*  Island,  and  St.  Thomas. 
Standing  out  between  the  sea  and  river, 
its  white  roofs  seemed  specially  clear  and 
inviting  after  the  ill-flavored  Portuguese 
settlements  we  had  been  visiting.  I 
landed  in  the  usual  fashion,  being  car¬ 
ried  from  the  boat  through  the  shallow 
water  by  two  natives.  The  boat,  by  the 
by,  was  that  belonging  to  the  Congo 
Free  State  factory,  and  the  “  Kruboys’’ 
who  manned  her,  dressed  in  neat  uni¬ 
forms,  pulled  steadily  and  in  good  time, 
to  the  tune  of  **  One  more  river  to 
cross  !’’  This  air  is  known  to  them  as 
“  Stanley  song’’ — they  or  their  prede¬ 
cessors  having  learned  it  from  Bula  Ma- 
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tadi  himself,  as  a  "  chantee,"  when 
hauling  the  steamers  orerland  between 
Vivi  and  Isanghila. 

I  was  received  by  the  representative 
of  the  Free  State,  and  made  comfortable 
for  the  two  days  I  had  to  wait  for  a 
steamer  to  take  me  to  Boma.  1  spent 
them  in  looking  round  the  various  trad* 
ing  houses  established  here.  Besides  the 
Free  State,  there  are  English,  French. 
Dutch,  and  Portuguese  factories — the 
oldest  being  that  of  MM.  Daumas,  Be* 
rand  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  which  dates  from 
1855,  and  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
“  French  Point,’'  by  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  known.  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  fact  that  the  living  here  was  by 
no  means  so  bad  as  I  had  imagined  ;  for, 
though  it  is  true  that  most  .of  the  food 
consists  of  tinned  goods  from  Europe,  1 
discovered  that  a  little  ingenuity  in  cook¬ 
ing  them  would  produce  dishes  greatly 
preferable  to  the  tough  goat  and  the 
everlasting  fowl.  The  steamer  arrived 
on  the  third  day,  and  in  a  few  hours  I 
found  myself  at  Boma,  where,  on  re¬ 
porting  myself  to  the  Administrator- 
General,  1  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Leopoldville,  and  place  myself  under  the 
orders  of  the  chief  of  that  station.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  next  day  1  went  on  board  an¬ 
other  steamer,  and  reached  Matadi  (op¬ 
posite  Vivi)  in  the  evening.  Though  I 
was  to  start  from  Matadi  on  the  march 
to  Leopoldville,  I  was  obliged  first  to 
cross  to  Vivi  in  order  to  be  supplied  with 
tent  and  provisions  for  the  journey.  1 
was  unable  to  do  this  till  next  day.  and 
was  kept  there  three  days  by  my  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  detained  still  further,  on  my 
return  to  Matadi,  owing  to  the  local 
chief’s  failure  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
procuring  the  necessary  carriers. 

Vivi  Station — the  native  town  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  is  mentioned  by 
Captain  Tuckey  as  Banza  Bibbi — is  now, 
like  Leopoldville,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Its  situation,  on  the  corner  of  a  jutting 
hill,  which  at  first  seemed  eminently 
healthy,  has  been  found  to  be  the  re¬ 
verse  ;  cold  winds  blow  with  extreme 
force  down  the  confined  gorge  of  the 
Congo,  at  the  entrance  to  which  it  is 
placed  ;  and  chills  are,  on  that  river,  as 
fruitful  a  soutce  of  fever  as  malaria. 
Matadi  has  taken  the  place  of  Vivi,  so 
far  as  a  start! ng-pioint  was  necessary  for 
the  caravan  road,  and  the  buildings  of 


the  station  have  mostly  been  transferred 
bodily  to  Boma. 

My  first  care  after  securing  my  stores 
— consisting  of  two  boxes  of  “  chop” 
(the  technical  name  for  all  provisions 
out  here),  cooking  utensils,  tent,  camp- 
bed,  and  lantern — was  to  get  rid  of  all 
European  trunks  and  portmanteaus,  and 
have  my  worldly  goods  made  up  into 
packs  of  some  60  lbs.  each  :  65  lbs.  is  the 
regulation  load  for  a  ”  pagazi,”  but  it  is 
better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  the 
lighter  the  load,  the  less  chance  is  there 
of  its  being  suddenly  dropped — most 
likely  in  some  inconvenient  place,  such 
as  the  middle  of  a  stream.  I  had  some 
things  soaked  and  spoiled  in  this  way. 

At  last  my  men  were  mustered — seven 
carriers,  and  two  native  soldiers  to  serve 
as  escort,  besides  my  interpreter  and 
gun-bearer,  a  Zanzibari  who  had  crossed 
Africa  with  Stanley.  We  started  at  7 
A.M.  on  the  loth  of  June  1886,  and  then 
my  sorrows  began. 

Two  other  white  men,  a  Swede  and  a 
German,  started  at  the  same  time,  with 
their  respective  carriers,  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  we  soon  got 
separated,  and  had  to  shift  each  for  him¬ 
self.  The  so-called  road  was  a  path 
about  nine  inches  wide,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  a  dense  jungle  of  cane-like 
grass  that  was  never  lower  than  ray 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  rose  to  a  height 
of  16  or  20  feet.  After  leaving  Mat^i, 
it  passes  over  two  hills,  which  looked  to 
me  almost  vertical ;  indeed  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  path,  being  only 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  affords  the 
pedestrian  the  pleasant  exercise  of  hop¬ 
ping  from  one  huge  boulder  to  another. 
It  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  carriers 
contrived  to  keep  their  footing  ;  but  they 
walked  bolt- upright,  carrying  their  loads 
on  their  heads  with  seeming  ease.  How¬ 
ever,  I  looked  after  them  as  sharply  as  1 
could,  having  been  warned  that  they 
would  attempt  to  practise  on  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  ”  Mundeli”*  new  to  the 
country  ;  and  accordingly,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  saw  a  burden  cast  down, 
and  its  bearer  afflicted  with  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  demonstrative  shivering 
fit.  I  had  to  walk  up  to  him  and  re¬ 
monstrate  by  means  of  the  long  staff 
which  every  white  man  in  the  country 

*  White  man. 
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carries,  and  which  certainly,  on  every 
application,  effected  a  marvellous  cure. 

It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do  at  the 
time,  as  I  had  no  power  to  stop  their 
pay  ;  and,  had  I  yielded,  and  allowed 
them  to  rest,  they  would  have  remained 
on  the  spot  till  their  provisions  were 
consumed,  and  then  decamped,  leaving 
their  loads  and  me  alone  in  the  wilder* 
ness. 

We  did  not  march  above  ten  miles  on 
the  first  day.  I  made  the  mistake  of 
walking  at  the  head  of  my  caravan, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  path,  had 
to  proceed  in  single  file  ;  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  had  every  now  and  then  to 
walk  back,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to 
cure  an  attack  of  sickness  somewhere  in 
the  rear.  By  the  time  I  caught  sight  of 
the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  Station 
at  Palaballa,  it  was  5  p.m.,  and  I  was  so 
exhausted  with  heat  and  thirst,  that  I 
left  to  the  soldiers  the  task  of  bringing 
up  stragglers,  and  made  for  the  house  at 
once,  where  I  received  a  hearty  welcome. 
By  6.30  my  carriers  had  not  arrived — this 
was  serious,  as  my  tent,  bedding,  and 
“  chop-boxes"  were  in  their  hands.  I 
had  tea  with  the  missionary  and  his  wife, 
but  they  had  not  a  room  in  the  house  to 
offer  me,  and  I  was  fain  to  seek  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  black  potentate  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  one  Nozo,  who  has  built  a  hut, 
rather  more  elaborate  than  most  of  the 
dwellings  in  those  parts,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  travelling  whites.  His 
Majesty  presented  me  with  the  key,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  subjects  to  show  the 
way  with  a  lantern.  I  found  two  beds, 
but  only  one  of  them  furnished  with  a 
mosquito-curtain,  and  that  occupied  by 
one  of  my  companions  of  the  morning — 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  make  myself  as 
comfortable  as  I  could  in  the  other.  By 
6.30  the  next  morning,  the  men  had 
dropped  in  by  twos  and  threes, — having 
lain  down  to  sleep  here  and  there  by  the 
roadside,  and  I  got  them  all  started  an 
hour  later.  This  time,  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience,  I  made  them  all  walk  in  front 
of  me — so  that  no  one  could  be  taken 
*ill  without  getting  directly  under  my 
feet, — keeping  my  interpreter  close  be¬ 
side  me  with  my  rifle  and  revolver.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed,  however,  in 
my  hopes  of  shooting,  as,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  couple  of  good-sized  birds, 
and  a  distant  view  of  two  elephants 


(which  it  was  no  use  attempting  to  stalk, 
as  I  had  just  broken  the  spring  of  my 
rifle),  I  saw  nothing  worth  wasting  car¬ 
tridges  at.  I  reached  Leopoldville  in 
about  three  weeks,  without  any  adven¬ 
tures  more  exciting  than  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  my  carriers  (which  was  ul¬ 
timately  arranged  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner)  at  the  crossing  of  the  Inkissi  River 
— and  an  attack  of  fever,  which  delayed 
me  four  or  five  days. 

At  Leopoldville  1  received  orders  to 
o  to  Bangala  on  board  the  A.  I.  A. 
Association  Internationale  Africaine),  a 
launch  of  ten  tons,  to  which  I  was  a{>- 
pointed  as  engineer.  She  had  lately 
been  repaired  and  greatly  improved  by 
the  engineer  of  the  State,  who  had  trans¬ 
ferred  to  her  the  engine  and  boiler  of  the 
old  Royal,  now  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
a  lighter.  Her  speed  had  been  much 
increased,  and  a  sun-deck  put  up  from 
stem  to  stern,  which  enabled  us  to  travel 
with  a  great  degree  of  comfort  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  This  work  was  done 
under  great  difficulties  for  want  of  tools, 
the  nearest  lathe  being  at  Boma.  The 
small  turning  was  executed  by  means  of 
a  drilling-machine,  while  the  larger  arti¬ 
cles  had  to  be  chipped  and  filed  true  by 
hand.  The  En  Avant  was  just  then  out 
of  water  undergoing  like  repairs  ;  and 
should  Stanley  return  to  the  Congo  now, 
he  would  hardly  know  his  steamers  for 
the  same  boats  in  which  he  ascended  the 
river  to  found  the  Free  State. 

Every  one  on  the  Congo  rises  early, 
breakfast  being  served  at  6  a.m.,  after 
which  all  proceed  to  their  work  till  ii, 
when  lunch  is  ready.  After  lunch  comes 
the  siesta,  and  till  2  p.m.  the  station  is 
as  quiet  as  the  City  of  London  on  Sun¬ 
day.  At  2  we  turn  to  again  till  5.30. 
Dinner  comes  on  at  6  p.m.  And  thus 
the  routine  goes  on  day  after  day,  varied 
only  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
caravans  or  steamers.  I  was  kept  pretty 
busy  ;  but  owing  to  a  delay  of  the  cara¬ 
van  in  bringing  up  stores  for  Bangala,  I 
did  not  start  for  the  latter  place  till  nearly 
a  month  after  rny  arrival  at  Leopoldville, 
and  in  this  time  I  contrived  to  visit  Kin- 
chassa,  and  have  a  look  at  Stanley  Pool 
— a  splendid  sheet  of  water  for  pleasure¬ 
sailing,  if  any  one  out  here  had  time  for 
that.  At  last  all  the  stores  arrived,  and 
I  left  Leopoldville  on  the  morning  of 
July  1 8th,  not  without  a  sigh  of  regret 
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at  going  out  of  the  world  entirely,  so  to 
speak  ;  for,  though  I  had  my  wish  in 
being  appointed  to  the  Upper  Congo,  I 
had  just  heard  from  Dhanis,  who  was 
going  with  me  to  Bangala,  that  we  were 
only  to  have  a  mail  once  in  six  months. 

The  captain  of  the  A.  I.  A.  had  been 
nearly  three  years  on  the  Congo,  and 
was  well  up  in  all  “  dodges”  for  getting 
along  ;  so  we  not  only  made  good  prog* 
ress,  but  managed  to  be  very  comfort¬ 
able,  on  the  whole.  He  had  only  five 
months  more  to  stay  in  the  country,  and 
talked  nearly  every  day  of  his  return 
home.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  never  to  see 
his  home  again  ! 

The  little  A.  I.  A.  was  heavily  loaded, 
so  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  we  only 
had  one  passenger.  Lieutenant  Dhanis  ; 
the  rest  of  the  officers  appointed  to  the 
upper  river  were  to  follow  next  day  by 
the  Stanley  (a  stern-wheeler,  and  the 
largest  steamer  owned  by  the  State  on 
the  Upper  Congo).  The  crew  consisted 
of  Captain  D - and  myself,  nine  Zan¬ 

zibaris,  and  two  boys.  We  also  had 
four  native  passengers,  but  these  re¬ 
mained  forward  with  the  crew.  Our 
voyage  was  very  pleasant  as  far  as  Bo- 
lobo,  where  the  river  widens  and  the 
banks  become  level.  Here  the  many 
intricate  channels  and  shifting  sand¬ 
banks,  as  well  as  floating  'islands  and 
loose  trees,  make  navigation  a  hard  task 
even  for  Mark  Twain’s  Mississippi 
pilot.  No  lead-line  is  used,  but  a  native 
is  stationed  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  with 
a  twenty*foot  pole,  with  which  he  feels 
for  soundings ;  and  unless  accurate 
measurements  are  wanted  for  purposes 
of  survey,  this  method  answers  well 
enough.  When  all  was  going  smoothly, 
and  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  fireman 
and  greaser  were  sufficient  to  keep  the 
engine  right,  I  amused  myself  with 
”  hippo”  shooting  ;  but,  though  1  killed 
more  than  one,  they  sank,  and  could  not 
be  recovered.  1  thought  myself  sure  of 
one  who  was  standing  in  the  shallows, 
and  indeed  mortally  wounded  him,  but 
he  sprang  into  deep  water  and  disap¬ 
peared  at  once. 

We  had  been  out  about  six  days,  when 
we  stopped  for  the  night  not  far  from 
Lukolela.  As  wood  is  the  only  fuel 
used  in  these  steamers,  a  party  of  men 
(who  rest  by  day)  are  sent  ashore  every 
night  to  cut  the  next  day's  supply,  while 


the  boat  is  anchored  till  morning.  Hav¬ 
ing  landed  the  woodcutters,  and  made 
everything  right,  we  then — the  captain. 
Lieutenant  Dhanis,  and  myself — sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  soon  after  it  was 
over  I  turned  in,  being  very  tired.  I 
should  explan  that  there  are  no  cabins  in 
the  A.  I.  A.  Our  sleeping-places  were 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat — the  captain’s 
being  farthest  aft ;  our  mosquito-cur¬ 
tains  were  fastened  up  to  her  sides,  and 
our  camp-mattresses  reached  right  across 
her,  as  she  is  only  about  six  feet  in  the 

beam.  Captain  D -  was  in  high 

spirits,  and  kept  playing  tunes  on  a  me- 
lodeon  we  had  with  us  ;  talking,  in  the 
intervals,  of  his  home  at  Brussels,  and 
his  delight  at  soon  seeing  it  again. 
Presently  he  poured  out  three  glasses  of 
Portuguese  wine,  and  handed  one  to 
Lieutenant  Dhanis,  and  the  other  (under 
the  mosquito-curtain)  to  me.  1  tasted 
it  and  passed  it  out  again,  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  It’s  too  strong ;  put  some 
Congo  in  it !”  He  added  a  little  water, 
and  said,  ”  Hang  it,  man,  it’s  pure 
water  !”  and  1  never  heard  him  speak 
again  ;  for,  soon  after,  I  turned  over 
and  went  to  sleep,  with  the  strains  of 
”  Myosotis” — which  I  had  asked  him 
to  play — ringing  in  my  ears.  Next 
morning,  instead  of  being  called  by  him 
as  usual,  I  slept  on  till  roused  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Dhanis,  who  came  to  me  with  a 
white  scared  face,  asking,  ”  Where  is 
the  captain  ?”  ‘*1  don’t  know,”  I  re¬ 

plied.  ”  I  believe  he’s  in  the  Congo,” 
said  Dhanis.  Of  course  I  was  up  like  a 
shot.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  bed — his  clothes,  boots,  hat,  all 
lying  beside  it ;  his  mosquito-curtain 
untorn  showed  that  nothing  unusual  had 
taken  place  ;  and  he  could  not  have  got 
ashore  without  awakening  either  Dhanis 
or  myself,  as  the  boat  was  anchored  with 
her  bow  to  the  bank.  We  questioned 
the  men,  but  none  had  seen  or  heard  any¬ 
thing  save  occasional  splashes  in  the 
water — which  no  one  on  the  Congo  ever 
heeds,  as  the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
may  be  heard  splashing  all  night  long. 
How  it  happened  will  never  be  known 
till  the  day  of  judgment ;  we  could  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  got 
up  in  the  night,  fallen  over  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  and  gone  down  (being  unable 
to  swim)  without  a  cry — perhaps  never 
even  rising  to  the  surface  a  second  time. 
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as  the  current  is  very  strong.  We 
searched  the  sandbanks  for  miles  down 
the  river,  and  promised  Urge  rewards  to 
the  natives  for  finding  the  captain’s  body 
or  any  traces  of  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
sea  may,  but  the  Upper  Congo  never 
gives  up  its  dead. 

We  were  compelled  at  length  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  we  had  orders  to  reach  Bangala 
before  the  Stanley,  but  should  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  had  we  not  had  on  board 
a  Zanzibari  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  river,  and  able  to  act  as  pilot,  Dhanis 
and  myself  being  both  new  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  reached  Bangala  fifteen  days 
after  leaving  Leopoldville  without  being 
overtaken  by  the  larger  boat — rather  to 
my  surprise,  as  after  the  loss  of  our  cap¬ 
tain  we  could  not,  of  course,  make  the 
same  progress  as  before. 

My  first  view  of  Bangala  was  not  en¬ 
chanting.  All  I  could  see  before  me  in 
the  dusk  of  an  African  evening  when  I 
stopped  the  boat  was  a  steep  mud-bank, 
with  a  house  of  the  same  material  at  the 
top.  I  was  tired,  hungry,  and  ready  to 
fall  asleep  on  my  feet,  and  it  was  not 
particularly  cheering  to  find  that  not  a 
spare  room  was  to  be  had  in  the  station  ; 
however,  I  slept  soundly  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  mosquitoes,  wrapped  in  my 
blanket,  on  a  native  mat  under  the  mess- 
room  table. 

The  Stanley  arrived  next  'day,  bring¬ 
ing,  among  other  officers.  Captain  Co- 
quilhat,  under  whose  orders,  as  chief  of 
Bangala  station,  I  was  to  be  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Bangalas,  with  whom  he  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  who  got  up  a  grand  dance  and 
maAr/»-drinking  that  night  in  his  honor. 
Three  days  after,  the  steamer  left  for 
Stanley  Falls,  and  it  was  then  only  that 
I  really  had  time  to  look  round  and  gain 
a  better  impression  of  the  station  than  I 
had  received  on  the  night  of  my  arrival. 
Two  new  houses  were  being  built,  in 
one  of  which  I  was  to  take  up  my  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  till  they  were  finished,  I  was 
forced  to  make  myself  at  home  in  the 
gun-room,  while  Lieutenant  Dhanis  was 
relegated  to  the  provision-store.  For 
more  than  a  month  I  slept  on  a  bed 
formed  of  two  planks  supported  at  either 
end  on  a  barrel,  which,  on  examination, 
I  found  to  contain  charges  of  powder  for 
the  two  mountain  Krupp  guns  ;  while 
boxes  of  cartridges,  cans  of  turpentine. 


and  every  variety  of  explosive  were  in 
close  proximity.  Reading  in  bed  was  of 
course  out  of  the  question,  and  even  tak¬ 
ing  a  light  into  the  room  would  have 
been  a  hazardous  experiment  had  I  not 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  items.  Indeed,  one 
night  while  a  regular  tropical  thunder¬ 
storm  was  raging.  Captain  Coquilhat 
rushed  in,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm,  entreating  me  to  come  and  share 
his  room,  as  he  feared  I  might  be  shot 
by  the  igniting  of  the  cartridges.  But 
as  the  danger  was  about  the  same  in  any 
part  of  the  station — since  the  barrels  of 
powder  would  have  blown  the  whole 
building  into  the  middle  of  the  Congo — 
I  could  see  no  advantage  in  a  change  of 
quarters,  and  thanked  him,  but  remained 
where  1  was,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Captain  Coquilhat  was  the  founder  of 
the  station  in  1883,  and  the  house  does 
him  great  credit,  considering  the  limited 
means  at  his  disposal,  for  it  has  success¬ 
fully  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  natives 
— the  cannibal  river-pirates,  whose  fleet 
of  war-canoes  tried  to  bar  Stanley’s 
passage  in  1877.  It  is  built  of  “  wattle 
and  daub,”  the  woven  branches  suppos¬ 
ed  by  Arm  upright  posts,  being  plastered 
over  with  the  clay  of  the  country,  which 
becomes  extremely  hard  when  baked  in 
the  sun,  and  renders  the  whole  fireproof. 
The  ceiling  is  formed  of  logs  laid  right 
across  from  wall  to  wall,  with  an  eight- 
inch  layer  of  clay  spread  all  over  them, 
and  over  all  is  a  roof  of  palm-leaves, 
supported  on  pillars  standing  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  feet  from  the  walls,  and 
forming  a  verandah  all  round.  This 
roof  can  be  set  on  Are  and  burnt  right 
off — indeed,  I  believe  this  has  happened 
— without  injuring  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and  thus  the 
great  native  weapon — Are — is  rendered 
harmless.  The  windows  are  small, 
iron-barred,  and  placed  very  high  ;  and 
so  long  as  ammunition  lasted,  three  or 
four  white  men  could  hold  the  place 
against  all  the  tribes  on  the  Congo.  The 
two  doors  are  the  weak  point,  but  could, 
in  case  of  need,  be  defended  by  the 
mountain  Krupp  guns. 

The  new  houses  have  been  built  on 
the  same  principle,  but  are  stronger  and 
better  in  every  way,  as  the  chief  of  the 
station  was  well  supplied  with  tools,  and 
had  a  working  force  of  sixty  men,  whereas 
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Captain  Coquilhat  planned  and  executed 
the  original  building  with  ten  men,  half- 
a-dozen  axes,  and  one  saw. 

“  December  31,  1886. — .  .  .  I  have 
plenty  to  do,  as  the  station  is  but  half 
finished  ;  a  circular  saw  is  coming  up 
by  the  Stanley  ;  bricks  are  being  made, 
and  twelve  Bangalas  employed  by  the 
State  bring  in  a  big  log  of  mahogany 
every  day.  These  are  piled  in  the  sta¬ 
tion-yard  to  season,  and  when  the  saw 
is  set  going,  the  two  mud-houses  now 
here  will  come  down,  and  four  smaller 
ones  of  brick  and  plank  will  be  built  in 
their  places,  and  every  man  will  have  a 
house  to  himself.”  Bangala,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  which  extends  from  Stanley 
Falls  to  Bolobo.  The  Congo  is  here 
choked  with  constantly  shifting  sand¬ 
banks  and  islands,  which  are  under  water 
every  rainy  season  ;  indeed,  the  low 
shores  between  Bolobo  and  Lukolela, 
and  also  between  Mobeka  and  Upoto, 
are  flooded  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  Even  in  the  dry  season  this  land 
is  a  swamp,  so  that  Bangala,  standing 
between  Lukolela  and  Mobeka,  is  prac¬ 
tically  cut  off  from  communication  with 
other  places  except  by  water.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  continual  change  to  which 
an  alluvial  plain,  with  a  large  river  flow¬ 
ing  through  it,  is  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  on  my  return  from  a  trip  to  Leo¬ 
poldville,  after  an  absence  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  I  found  that  about  an  acre 
of  land  had  been  sliced  off  one  of  the 
banks  by  the  current.  The  station  itself 
stands  on  some  high  ground  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  native  town  of  Iboko.  It  is 
the  healthiest  post  on  the  Congo,  and 
will,  I  believe,  improve  still  further  as 
the  rice-helds  behind  it  are  extended, 
and  the  rank  tropical  vegetation  cleared 
away.  Mountain  rice  flourishes  here, 
and  so,  1  believe,  would  Indian  rice,  if 
sown  on  some  of  the  higher  islands, 
which  are  only  covered  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  during  the  rains, 
though  more  or  less  swampy  all  the  year 
round. 

Life  in  one  of  the  up-river  stations  is 
very  monotonous.  There  is,  of  course, 
plenty  of  hard  work,  as  in  all  new  coun¬ 
tries,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  certain  same¬ 
ness,  particularly  when,  as  is  the  case  at 
Bangala,  one  is  confined  to  the  station, 
or  at  least  the  village,  from  one  month’s 


end  to  another.  As  there  are  seldom, 
more  than  three  white  men  at  Bangala, 
without  counting  myself,  who,  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  steamer,  and  frequently 
sent  on  trips  up  and  down  river,  enjoy 
more  variety,  the  chief  of  the  station  is, 
so  to  speak,  adscripius  ^lebce,  and  can¬ 
not  leave  the  place  ;  while  of  other  two 
officers  who  were  there  with  me  for  some 
time,  one  had  not  been  outside  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  six  months,  and  the  other  only 
indulged  in  the  daily  recreation  of  in¬ 
specting  the  rice  crops,  and  shooting 
hawks  while  doing  so.  There  is  so 
much  work  to  do  that,  even  for  those 
who  are  not  tied  to  the  spot,  shooting, 
the  only  practicable  amusement  of  the 
country,  is  unavailable — more  especially 
elephant-hunting,  which,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  requires  at  least  a  month.*  So  that, 
when  the  contents  of  the  last  mail  have 
been  exhausted,  work,  eat,  and  sleep  is 
the  routine  of  our  days  till  the  arrival 
of  the  next  steamer. 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons  why 
the  up-river  stations  are  preferable  to 
those  on  the  Lower  Congo  :  firstly,  the 
climate  is  better;  secondly,  “chop”  — 
in  the  shape  of  fowls,  goats,  and  fish — 
is  more  plentiful,  and  we  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  depend  on  supplies  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  But,  unluckily,  it  has  been  proved 
at  Leopoldville  that  this  state  of  things 
cannot  last.  The  Europeans  of  that 
station  have  several  times  been  reduced 
to  chikwanga\  (the  native  substitute  for 

*  Elephants  are  always  on  the  travel,  eating 
as  they  go,  and  a  man  who  sets  out  to  follow 
their  tracks  is  considered  lucky  if  he  comes 
up  with  them  in  three  weeks.  There  are  ele¬ 
phants  in  the  cataract  region,  between  Vivi 
and  Stanley  Pool,  but  the  natives  do  not  hunt 
them,  buying  their  ivory  from  tribes  farther 
inland.  At  Lukungu  (on  the  road  to  Leopold¬ 
ville),  I  was  told  that  the  elephants,  knowing 
that  the  annual  grass-fires  destroy  their  food, 
never  see  a  light  by  night  without  making  for 
it,  and  attempting  to  tread  it  out  if  possible  ; 
and  was  warned  for  this  reason  never  to  keep 
a  fight  in  my  tent,  or  let  my  carriers  make 
their  fire  too  close  to  it.  I  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment — 

**  I  cansot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be. 

1  tell  the  tale  aa  'twai  told  to  me.  ” 

f  This  was  written,  of  course,  before  the 
Emin  Pauha  Relief  Expedition  had  arrived  on 
the  Congo,  or  had  even  been  heard  of  there. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  famine,  similar  to 
those  here  described,  was  prevailing  at  Leo¬ 
poldville  when  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  there. 
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bread,  prepared  from  manioc)  and  yams, 
ail  the  goats  and  fowls  in  the  district 
being  consumed,  and  the  supplies  from 
Europe  delayed  en  route. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the 
country,  a  like  difficulty  was  anticipated 
in  a  certain  station  (which  I  will  not 
name),  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  carriers, 
and  the  chief  thought  it  better  to  put 
every  one  on  short  allowance.  Among 
other  rations,  Portuguese  wine  was  is* 
sued  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bottle  per  man 
per  day.  Each  man  had  to  send  his 
“  boy  '  to  the  store  with  his  bottle  every 
other  day,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
rush  for  the  big  bottles.  The  store¬ 
keeper,  instructed  by  the  chief,  refused 
everything  larger  than  a  champagne- 
bottle  ;  and  as  the  second  officer  in 
charge  of  the  station  superintended  the 
issuing  of  rations  in  person,  there  was 
no  chance  for  any  man  to  get  more  than 
his  share.  This  did  not  please  the  en¬ 
gineers,  who  decided,  at  a  council  held 
in  the  mess-room  of  the  Stanley,  that 
half  a  bottle  per  day  was  n'>t  enough  ; 
and  forthwith  a  collection  of  empty  bot¬ 
tles  began  to  accumulate  in  the  engineers' 
store,  and  experiments  were  instituted 
to  find  out  whether  the  capacity  of  any 
one  of  them  exceeded  that  of  the  rest, 
but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  At 
last  some  one  suggested  the  device  of 
blowing  out  the  bulge  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  so  as  to  leave  it  nearly  flat. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Not  only 
was  the  bottom  flattened,  but  it  was 
found  possible  by  means  of  heat  to 
slightly  stretch  the  bottle  itself,  so  that, 
though  it  appeared  very  little  larger  than 
an  ordinary  champagne-bottle,  it  would 
hold  nearly  half  as  much  again.  The 
trick  remained  undiscovered  till  the  en¬ 
gineers  had  all  finished  their  term  of  ser¬ 
vice,  when  the  ingenious  deviser  of  the 
same,  being  the  last  to  depart  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  left  his  bottle  to  the  second  in 
command,  with  a  hint  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  the  future. 

When  I  arrived  at  Leopoldville,  the 
white  men  there  numbered  from  twelve 
to  fifteen.  There  were,  besides,  from 
300  to  400  blacks  (chiefly  from  Zanzibar 
and  the  Gold  Coast)  in  the  service  of  the 
State  ;  and  at  the  two  mission  stations 
some  six  white  men,  with  their  servants 
and  native  workmen,  whose  numbers  1 
do  not  know.  At  Kinchassa,  seven  miles 


distant,  is  another  State  station  with 
two  or  three  white  men,  a  Dutch  trading 
house  with  two,  and  another  mission 
station  with  four  or  five.  Opposite  Kin¬ 
chassa  is  the  French  station  of  Brazza¬ 
ville,  with  at  least  three  or  four  more, 
and  their  workmen  and  servants.  All 
these  have  to  be  supported  by  goats, 
fowls,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  natives, 
and  naturally  the  supply  gave  out  under 
so  enormous  a  drain — the  people  of  the 
district  having  taken  no  pains  to  provide 
supplies  to  meet  this  extra  demand.  At 
last  things  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
work  had  to  be  stopped,  and  the  men 
sent  out  with  supplies  of  beads,  cloth, 
and  brass  wire  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  food.  Some  of  them  have  told 
me  how  they  would  watch  the  natives 
preparing  their  manioc  (which  is  a  work 
of  time,  as  it  has  to  be  steeped  for  some 
weeks  after  digging  to  get  rid  of  the  poi¬ 
sonous  juice),  track  them  to  their  huts, 
and  watch  day  and  night  outside  the 
doors  till  the  chikivanga  was  baked  and 
ready,  when  they  would  at  once  begin  to 
bargain  for  it.  The  whites  fared  some¬ 
what  better,  as  long  as  the  supplies  of 
tinned  goods  from  Europe  lasted  ;  but 
at  length  they  too  began  to  give  out,  and 
every  one  was  prophesying  a  return  to 
the  good  old  days  of  chikwanga  and  yam, 
when  a  small  caravan  arrived  and  staved 
off  the  evil  day. 

As  far  as  provisions  go,  Bangala  is 
pretty  well  off  at  present ;  but  should  a 
large  station  like  Leopoldville,  besides 
trading  and  mission  settlements,  be  es¬ 
tablished  here,  the  same  difficulty  would 
soon  arise,  as  the  natives  live  mostly  on 
dried  fish,  manioc,  and  bananas.  They 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  eat  goats  or  fowls 
themselves,  and  would  not,  I  conclude, 
care  to  take  the  trouble  of  breeding  them 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  a  flour¬ 
ishing  European  colony.  Rice  has  so 
far  proved  a  success — i  lb.  producing 
in  eighteen  months  enough  to  sow  three 
acres  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the 
stations  will  in  time  become  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

The  Bangalas  are  a  fine  race  physi¬ 
cally,  being  tall,  powerful,  and  splendid¬ 
ly  formed,  with  features  by  no  means  of 
the  negro  type  ;  the  women  are  the  hand¬ 
somest  I  have  seen  in  Africa.  Their 
dress  is  scanty,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  a  waistcloth  for  the  men  and 
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«  short  kilt  of  woven  grass  for  ihe  wom¬ 
en  ;  but  men  of  high  degree  often  wear 
mantles  of  dressed  goat  or  other  skins. 
They  cicatrize  their  arms,  shoulders,  and 
busts  in  patterns  by  cutting  the  skin  and 
injecting  some  irritant.  Sometimes  the 
result  looks  very  well  ;  but  in  other  cases 
the  process  is  not  successful,  and  raises 
huge  unsightly  lumps  of  flesh.  The 
chief  of  Iboko,*  when  I  arrived,  was  an 
old  man  over  eighty — his  age  was  re¬ 
ported  by  some  to  be  eighty-four,  by 
others  eighty-six — who  had  lost  one  eye 
in  battle  and  possessed  fifty  wives.  He 
was  over  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine  well- 
developed  figure,  and,  but  for  his  dirty 
white  hair  and  shrivelled  skin,  would 
have  passed  for  a  man  of  half  his  age. 
He  was  much  attached  to  Captain  Co- 
quilhat  (named  “  Mwafa”  or  the  “  Ea¬ 
gle”  by  the  natives),  and  never  under¬ 
took  anything  without  consulting  him 
The  scene  just  after  our  arrival  at  Ban- 
gala,  when,  “  Le  Roi  des  Bangalas” — 
being  announced  as  we  were  alt  sitting 
over  our  after-dinner  coffee,  Mata  Bwyki 
entered,  wearing  his  royal  hat  of  leopard- 
skin,  and  attended  by  several  of  his 
wives — and  enfolded  Captain  Coquilhat, 
gold-spangled  uniform  and  all,  in  an 
ample  bear’s  hug, — was  really  worth  see¬ 
ing.  Having  released  ”  Mwafa,”  his 
Majesty  made  the  circuit  of  the  table  to 
shake  hands  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  then 
ordered  ”  mesdames  les  sauvagesses”  to 
bring  in  the  malafu  (palm-wine),  which 
he  thereupon  helped  the  company  to 
drink.  He  was  a  tremendous  toper,  con¬ 
suming  quantities  of  that  comparatively 
innocuous  beverage  which  would  have 
killed  him  ten  times  over  had  it  been 
anything  stronger  and  more  civilized. 

His  death,  which  took  place  some 
three  months  after  I  first  saw  him,  was 
an  occasion  of  great  excitement  among 
the  Bangalas.  As  it  is  their  custom  on 
the  death  of  a  chief  to  kill  and  eat  as 
many  men  as  the  deceased  had  wives — 
one  to  be  supplied  by  the  parents  of 
each  wifef — the  whole  town  was  antici- 

*  This  was  Mata  Bwyki,  the  Lord  of  many 
Guns,”  described  by  Stanley,  who  met  him  in 
1883,  in  “  The  Congo.” 

f  This  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  the 
wives  themselves  were  sacrificed,  the  men 
being  probably  slaves  or  captives  furnished  by 
the  parents  as  a  ransom  for  their  daughters. 
The  lauer  part  of  the  account  seems  almost 
too  ingeniously  horrible  to  be  true  ;  but  it  is 


pating  a  big  feed  ;  but,  alas  !  how  un¬ 
certain  are  the  joys  of  life  !  That  big 
feed  never  came  off  ;  for  the  officer  in 
command,  hearing  of  Mata  Bwyki’ s 
death,  prepared  a  coffin  lined  with  red 
cloth,  and  telling  the  Bangalas  that,  as 
the  late  king  had  been  ”  a  big  friend  of 
the  white  men,”  the  ”  Mindeli”  would 
bury  him  with  appropriate  honors,  had 
him  safely  boxed,  nailed  up,  and  buried 
seven  feet  deep  before  any  one  could  in¬ 
terfere.  The  disappointment  was  great ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  to  cut  the  dead  man 
in  two  lengthwise,  make  up  an  entire 
corpse  with  half  of  him  and  half  of  one 
of  the  men  killed  at  the  funeral,  and 
bury  this.  The  remaining  half  is  made 
into  a  stew  with  manioc  and  bananas, 
and  eaten  along  with  the  rest  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices.  1  do  not  know  how  they  put  up 
with  their  loss,  as  I  was  absent  at  the 
time  (on  the  expedition  to  be  described 
presently),  and  only  heard  on  my  return 
that  Lieutenant  Baert  had  stopped  the 
slaughter  in  the  manner  described,  and 
that  he  had  kept  the  station  ready  to  act 
on  the  defensive  for  some  time  after,  as 
it  was  feared  that  the  natives  might  at¬ 
tack  it. 

When  the  Stanley  returned  to  us  after 
her  journey  to  the  Falls,  her  captain 
brought  word  that  the  station  (then  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Deane)  had  been 
attacked  by  some  Arab  slave-traders  en¬ 
camped  in  the  neighborhood,*  but  that 
they  had  been  beaten  off  and  quiet  was 
restored.  Captain  Coquilhat  said  that 
they  would  probably  attack  again  as 
soon  as  the  steamer  had  left ;  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  proved  him  to  be  right,  for 
two  days  later  I  was  aroused  at  midnight 
by  the  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in  Ban- 
gala.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  only  some 
nigger  stealing  fowls  ;  but  when  I  heard 
the  watch  present  arms,  and  the  chief 
leave  his  room,  I  was  up  in  a  moment 
and  standing,  six-shooter  in  hand,  be- 

not  worse  (though  it  may  seem  nastier  in  de¬ 
tail)  than  some  of  the  things  described  by  Cam¬ 
eron  in  **  Across  Africa.”  According  to  him. 
in  Urua  the  chief’s  wives  were  actually  buried 
alive. 

*  It  seems  that  a  woman  kidnapped  by  the 
Arabs  had  escaped  from  them  and  t^en  refuge 
in  the  station,  where  Mr.  Deane  refused  to 
give  her  up  when  claimed.  This  ied  to  the 
first  attack,  after  which  a  palaver  was  held, 
and  matters  were  (seemingly)  settled  in  a 
friendly  way — till  alter  the  departure  of  the 
Stanley. 
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hind  Captain  Coquilhat  at  the  front 
door.  It  turned  out  that  a  canoe  had 
arrived,  brinf(inK  some  Gold  Coast  men 
who  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of 
the  Falls,  and  who  said  that  the  station 
had  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  white 
men  (Deane  and  Lieutenant  Dubois,  bis 
second  in  command)  would  arrive  next 
day.  It  was  discovered  in  the  morning 
that  these  men  (along  with  forty  Ban* 
galas,  who  had  been  working  at  the  Falls 
on  a  three  years’  agreement)  had  desert* 
ed  ;  and  as  Deane’s  fate  was  quite  un* 
certain,  Captain  Coquilhat  and  I  started 
as  soon  as  possible  on  board  the  A.  I.  A. 
to  find  out  the  real  state  of  affairs.  As 
we  approached  the  Falls,  we  discovered 
plenty  of  traces  of  the  East  Coast  slave- 
raiders — whole  villages  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  natives  living  in  canoes 
hidden  along  the  wooded  banks  or  on  the 
islands  in  the  river  ;  besides  the  tales  told 
us  everywhere  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Arabs 
— talcs  of  wanton  murder,  and  wom¬ 
en  and  children  flogged  to  death  in  sheer 
brutality.  Higher  up,  we  came  across 
an  Arab  encampment,  and  were  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  shot ;  but  as  we  were 
quite  out  of  range,  it  took  no  effect,  and, 
being  in  baste  to  reach  the  Falls,  we  re¬ 
served  our  reply  for  a  future  occasion, 
and  passed  on.  We  had  now  got  be¬ 
yond  the  forest-covered  plain ;  and, 
shortly  after  passing  the  Arabs,  came  to 
a  village  as  yet  untouched  by  them, 
where  Captain  Coquilhat  stopped  to  buy 
goats  and  fowls,  and  on  leaving  made 
the  chief  a  present  of  cloth  and  beads. 
Two  days  after  this  we  steamed  round 
the  last  bend  in  the  river,  and  came  in 
sight  of  Kiusi  Katini,  or  Wana  Russari 
— the  island  on  which  Stanley  Falls  Sta¬ 
tion  once  stood — when  our  worst  fears 
were  at  once  realized.  The  blue  flag 
with  the  golden  star  no  longer  floated 
above  it,  and  blackened  patches  of 
ground  were  all  that  remained  to  show 
where  the  “white  man’s  house”  had 
been.  Owing  to  the  shallow  water  and 
rapids  we  could  only  take  the  A.  I.  A. 
within  500  yards  of  the  station  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  we  did  not  know  the  strength  of 
the  Arabs,  who  had  now  begun  to 
**  pot”  away  at  us  from  both  sides  of 
the  river,  while  our  force  consisted  only 
of  Captain  Coquilhat,  myself,  and  thirty 
Accra  soldiers.  So  we  returned  down 
stream,  and  finding  some  natives  in  the 


woods,  learned  from  them  that,  four  or 
five  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Stan¬ 
ley,  some  of  the  soldiers  and  forty  Ban- 
galas  (the  same  who  had  brought  word 
of  the  disaster  to  Iboko)  had  seized  the 
canoes  and  deserted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  had  fled  into  the  woods,  leav¬ 
ing  Mr.  Deane  and  Lieutenant  Dubois 
alone.  They  said  that  the  station  had 
then  been  blown  up  and  abandoned,  that 
Dubois  had  been  drowned  in  trying  to 
escape,  and  that  Deane  was  hiding  in 
the  woods  and  islands  waiting  for  a 
steamer  to  come  up  and  rescue  him. 
We  tracked  him  for  a  whole  day  with  the 
help  of  some  natives,  but  almost  de¬ 
spaired  of  coming  up  with  him,  when, 
to  our  great  joy,  we  heard  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  that  he  had  been  found 
by  the  chief  of  whom  we  had  bought 
provisions  on  our  way  up,  and  taken  to 
his  village,  where  he  was  now  await¬ 
ing  us — “  alive,  but  very  sick.”  We 
steamed  down  as  fast  as  we  could  and 
took  him  on  board — he  was  indeed  alive, 
but  that  was  all  !  For  thirty  days  he 
had  been  living  in  the  woods,  with  no 
shelter,  no  clothes  but  a  piece  of  an  old 
blanket  tied  round  him,  and  no  food  but 
manioc  and  an  occasional  banana  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  he  was  suffering  from  a  se¬ 
vere  spear-wound  in  the  leg,  having  been 
attacked  by  some  hostile  natives  while 
camping  out.  When  I  saw  him  carried 
on  board,  ”  weak  as  water”  and  wasted 
to  a  skeleton,  I  thought  he  could  not 
live  out  the  day  ;  but  fortunately  we  had 
wine  and  other  necessaries  with  us,  and 
he  soon  began  to  recover  under  Captain 
Coquilhat’ s  care.  Before  we  reached 
Bangala,  he  was  able  to  tell  us  his  story, 
and  confirmed  the  report  we  had  heard 
from  the  natives  of  poor  Dubois’s  death. 
It  seems  that  the  latter  fell  into  the  river 
while  they  were  escaping.  Though  Mr. 
Deane  sprang  in  after  him,  knowing  that 
he  could  not  swim,  and  brought  him  up 
to  the  bank,  he  was  so  .much  exhausted 
that  he  sank  immediately,  when  his  com¬ 
rade  was  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  land.  He  had  left 
Europe  only  four  months  before,  and 
had  l^en  but  nine  days  at  the  station — 
a  brave  young  fellow,  much  liked  by 
every  one  who  knew  him,  swept  away 

without  leaving  a  trace,  like  poor  D - 

of  the  A.  I.  A. 

On  our  way  down  we  steamed  in  close 
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to  the  Arab  village  which  had  saluted  ask  “when  Deane  and  'Mwafa'  are 


us  before.  They  opened  fire  long  before 
we  were  within  range  ;  but  we  soon  let 
them  have  enough,  and  they  disappeared 
behind  trees,  whence  they  kept  up  a 
pretty  hot  fire,  while  all  we  could  do  was 
to  watch  till  a  head  or  arm  emerged,  and 
then  “  draw  a  bead  on  it.”  We  had 
about  reached  the  middle  of  the  village 
(which,  like  all  the  native  towns,  had  a 
long  river  frontage)  when  the  man  at 
the  wheel  got  a  shot  (apparently)  through 
the  jaws,  and  letting  go,  fell  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat  with  a  tremendous  out¬ 
cry.  The  A.  1.  A.  swung  round,  end 
on  to  the  shore,  and  received  a  raking 
fire  fore  and  aft,  which  wounded  Cap¬ 
tain  Coquilhat  and  twelve  others,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  destructive, 
had  not  our  commander  seized  the  helm 
and  brought  her  round  again.  1  cannot 
help  adding — as  people  are  so  fond  of 
saying  that  there  is  no  pluck  or  manli¬ 
ness  in  these  da)s — that,  not  to  speak 
of  the  wound  just  mentioned,  he  was  ill 
when  we  left  fiangala,  and  grew  so  much 
worse  just  before  we  reached  the  Falls, 
that  I  thought  he  was  dying,  but  he  sud¬ 
denly  recovered  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  Kiusi  Katini,  and  had  kept  up  ever 
since.  We  had  too  many  men  disabled 
to  attempt  storming  the  village  (which, 
as  neatly  as  we  could  judge,  contained 
about  200  Arabs),  so,  aiter  firing  a  few 
more  rounds  of  cartridge  as  a  parting 
salute,  we  steamed  away.  None  of  our 
men  were  killed,  and  the  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  were  not  very  serious  ;  indeed, 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  as  I  found  to  my 
great  disgust,  when  he  came  to  me  to  get 
his  chin  dressed,  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  it,  except  that  the  skin  was 
scratched  by  a  splinter  of  lead.  We 
had  no  means  of  knowing  the  loss  of  the 
Arabs,  but  1  am  certain  that  several  were 
killed  and  a  good  many  wounded.  We 
reached  Bangala  without  further  adven¬ 
tures,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
days,  we  took  on  board  the  deserters 
(who  had  been  confined  here  in  the 
meantime),  and  started  for  Leopoldville. 
Captain  Coquilhat,  once  the  excitement 
was  over,  fell  ill  again,  and  was  ordered 
home.  1  fear  we  shall  not  see  him  on 
the  Congo  again  ;  but  it  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  he  is  forgotten  there,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  district  above  Bangala  often 


coming  back  ? 

All  this  happened  in  September  1886, 
and  some  of  the  events,  at  least,  have 
been  noticed  in  English  papers. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  climate,  and  I 
have  done.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  on  it  at  length,  only  to 
mention  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  of 
the  country  goes,  it  coincides  with  the 
statements  made  by  Stanley  in  “  The 
Congo,  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free 
State.”  The  country  is  far  healthier 
than  Sierra  Leone  or  the  Gold  Coast, 
and,  with  ordinary  care,  need  be  no 
more  deadly  than  Jamaica  or  Singapore  ; 
but  it  is  often  blamed  for  illness  brought 
on  by  a  man’s  own  folly  or  carelessness. 
The  fevers  of  the  country,  if  treated  in 
time,  are  not  dangerous,  and  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  avoided  by  care,  though  the 
new-comer  generally  has  to  pay  the  toll 
of  one  or  two.  But  as  in  all  tropical  ill¬ 
nesses — especially  in  the  case  of  a  bilious 
fever — the  all-important  point  is,  that  it 
must  be  attended  to  at  once  ;  which,  in¬ 
deed,  any  one  who  has  felt  the  first 
symptoms  of  an  attack,  will  scarcely  be 
disinclined  to  do.  Malarial  fever  is  not 
common  on  the  Upper  Congo ;  but 
chills,  which  have  the  same  effect,  have 
to  be  guarded  against  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  nights  are  chilly  and  even 
cold,  and  almost  the  first  thing  that  was 
ordered  me,  when  suffering  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  fever  just  after  my  arrival  at 
Bangala,  was — two  more  blankets. 

As  to  the  liquor  question,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  men  out  here  ruin  their 
health  by  excessive  drinking ;  but  I 
think  that  many  others,  chiefly  mission¬ 
aries,  run  theirs  by  a  mistaken  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  abstinence.  Stanley  recom¬ 
mends  two  or  three  ounces  of  good  wine 
every  evening  after  sunset,  and  1  find 
that  roost  men  who  have  passed  any  time 
on  the  Congo  agree  with  him.  Every 
one  becomes  more  or  less  anaemic  after 
a  short  residence  in  this  climate  ;  and  a 
man  who  feels  himself  getting  unaccount¬ 
ably  weak,  with  a  strong  desire  for  stimu¬ 
lants,  may  injure  himself  by  frequent 
use  of  them — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  do  so  on  the  lower  river,  where 
liquor  is  plentiful.  A  teetotaller,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  most  likely  be  pros- 
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trated  by  sickness,  when  the  timely  use 
of  a  little  wine  would  have  kept  up  his 
strength.  As  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
passed  some  years  out  here,  puts  it,  “A 
cocktail  every  night  before  dinner,  if  it 
does  not  save  you  altogether  from 
anaemia,  will  enable  you  to  get  through 
your  term  of  three  years,  and  leave  you 
in  good  health  at  the  end  ;  but  if  you 
take  to  drinking,  in  any  quantity,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  you  will  soon  have  to 
clear  out  of  the  country,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  alive !”  .The  effect  of  brandy 
drunk  under  a  hot  sun  is  to  cause  a 
burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  ; 
and  I  have  seen  men,  who  had  spent 
some  two  years  out  here,  choking  and 
gasping  for  breath  after  less  than  half  a 
wine-glassful  of  neat  brandy  taken  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

I  believe  that,  when  the  country  is 
opened  up  a  little  more,  and  Europeans 
are  able  to  bring  out  home  comforts, 
&c.,  they  will  be  able  to  live  here  with 
as  much  ease  and  safety  as  they  now  do 
in  India  ;  and  as  a  company  is  being 
formed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Ma- 
tadi  to  L^opoldville,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
day  is  not  far  distant. 


Feb.  24,  1887. — We  had  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  tornado  the  night  before  last, 
the  thunder  lasting  for  full  ten  minutes 
by  my  watch,  one  peal  beginning  before 
the  last  had  stopped.  The  wind  was 
something  awful — palm-trees  bent  like 
fishing-rods  when  a  twenty-pound  sal¬ 
mon  is  hooked  ;  and  I  expected  to  see 
the  whole  station  fly  away  bodily,  but  it 
held  on.  The  lightning  and  thunder 
were  something  grand  ;  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  lasted  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  [There  had  been  another  tornado 
on  the  i6th.]  .  .  . 

Feb.  26/A. — I  have  consoled  myself 
for  the  loss  of  my  monkey  (which  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  told  you  I  gave  away  to - )  by 

buying  a  young  crocodile,  three  feet  six 
inches  long,  chaining  him  to  a  palm- 
tree,  and  digging  him  a  tank.  As  he 
will,  I  suppose,  grow  too  big  to  keep,  I 
shall  shoot  him  when  he  gets  trouble¬ 
some,  and  keep  his  skin  and  bones  as 
curios.  Meanwhile  he  will  be  useful  as 
a  watch-dog,  for  as  he  is  near  my  door 
with  a  pretty  long  chain,  niggers  will  be 
afraid  to  prowl  round  in  the  dark  to 
steal,  for  fear  of  losing  their  toes.  .  .  . 
— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Abbots 
when  he  first  introduces  Queen  Mary 
Stuart  to  his  readers,  remarks  : — “  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  the  prortraits  which 
exist  of  this  remarkable  woman  are  not 
like  each  other ;  for,  amid  their  dis¬ 
crepancy,  each  possesses  general  features 
which  the  eye  at  once  acknowledges  as 
peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  imagi¬ 
nation  has  raised  while  we  read  her  his¬ 
tory  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has 
been  impressed  upon  it  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  prints  and  pictures  which  we  have 
seen.”  Had  the  illustrious  poet-novel¬ 
ist  been  able  to  study  the  singularly  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  portraits  of  all  kinds 
of  this  unfortunate  Princess  exhibited  at 
Peterborough  during  the  past  summer 
he  would  unquestionably  have  been  able 
to  form  even  a  more  accurate  estimate 
of  her  personal  charms  than  he  has,  and 
we  can  well  imagine  how  he  would  have 
delighted  in  it.  The  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  portraits  shown  is  very  great— ex- 
Naw  Series.— VoL.  XLVI..  No.  6 


ceeding  a  hundred — and  very  few  of 
them  are  replicas.  They  may  be  classed 
under  three  headings — the  authentic,  the 
posthumous,  and  the  apocryphal,  or 
purely  fanciful.  Perhaps  never  before 
have  so  many  portraits  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  been  gathered  together  in  one 
small  room  ;  and  though,  as  Sir  Walter 
remarked,  they  nearly  all  differ  in  one 
point  or  other,  still  they  certainly  bear  a 
strong  ”  family  likeness.”  It  should 
be  observed  that  those  by  really  great 
artists  immediately  impress  the  visitor 
as  being  likenesses  of  a  most  beautiful 
woman.  They  were  either  painted  when 
she  was  in  France,  or  immediately  after 
her  retreat  to  Scotland.  Her  later  por¬ 
traits,  which  have  done  so  much  to  shake 
belief  in  her  reputation  for  beauty,  are 
by  local  artists,  who  were,  indeed,  mere 
signboard  painters.  The  ”  posthumous” 
portraits,  if  so  they  may  called,  are 
replicas  of  a  sketch  made  by  Amyas 
Carwood,  a  near  relative  of  Elizabeth 
54 
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Curie,  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  aids,  coniines  it ;  but,  owing  to  the  bold 
upon  the  Queen,  at  her  agony.  He  width  and  height  of  the  brow,  even  at 
made  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  dreadful  this  early  age  Mary  Stuart  had  evidently 
scene,  and  also  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  she  been  made  aware  that  it  was  necessary 
walked,  “  with  awe-striking  majesty,”  to  in  some  way  to  soften  this  feature,  which 
meet  her  doom.  Some  months  after  the  gave  her  at  times  almost  a  masculine 
execution,  and  being  in  France,  to  oblige  appearance.  For  this  purpose  an  in- 
Elizabeth  Curie  he  painted  a  full-length  genious  contrivance  was  invented,  which 
picture  from  his  sketch,  and  with  the  as-  she  eventually  converted  into  the  head- 
sistance  of  his  memory  and  the  sugges-  dress  that  still  bears  her  name.  With 
tions  of  Elizabeth,  who,  since  she  had  scarcely  an  exception,  Mary  Stuart’s 
shared  Mary’s  prison,  was  familiar  with  early  portraits  have  a  jewel  of  some  size 
every  detail  of  her  face  and  figure.  The  hanging  just  over  the  centre  of  her  fore* 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov-  head — a  clever  device,  which  obliterates, 
ernor  of  Blair  College,  and  the  btst  without  diminishing  its  air  of  majestic 
known  replica  is  at  Windsor — both  are  command,  that  somewhat  virile  air  corn- 
shown  at  Peterborough.  There  is  an-  mon  to  women  with  abnormally  intellec- 
other  posthumous  picture  of  Mary,  rep-  tual  and  handsome  brows.  The  Duke 
resenting  her  severed  head  upon  a  of  Portland  possesses  a  picture  much 
charger.  This  is  said  to  have  been  smaller  than  the  one  just  described,  but 
painted  by  Zucchero.  The  original  very  like  it  in  its  details.  It  was  painted 
sketch  was  made  by  Mistress  Elizabeth  at  about  the  same  time,  and  is  attributed 
Curie’s  brother  Sebastian,  and  the  hn-  to  Pourbus.  The  face  is  quite  as  en- 
ished  picture  from  it  belongs  to  the  chantingly  beautful,  but  less  girlish,  ow- 
United  Service  Museum,  and,  together  ing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  color 
with  two  replicas,  is  shown  at  Peter*  has  faded.  Paris  Bordone,  who  was  at 
borough.  the  Court  of  Henry  II.,  is  well  known 

The  apocryphal  portraits  of  this  on-  to  have  painted  several  portraits  of 
fortunate  Queen  are  very  numerous,  and  Mary  Stuart,  of  which  there  is  a  mag- 
are  confounded  with  an  equal  number  nificent  example  at  Milan,  in  the  pos* 
of  purely  ”  fancy  pictures,"  all  of  session  of  Marchese  Trivulzio.  Miss 
which,  however,  have,  independently  of  Fletcher  sends  a  profile  of  Mary  Stuart 
the  famous  headdress,  something  about  by  Bordone,  richly  colored  and  t)ior- 
them  which  renders  any  written  state-  oughly  Venetian  in  treatment.  Theout- 
ment  for  whom  they  are  intended  quite  line  of  the  face  is  absolutely  faultless, 
unnecessary.  The  most  beautiful  por-  The  nose  is  straight,  with  a  slight  curve, 
trait  of  Queen  Mary  exhibited  at  Peter-  however,  above  the  nostrils,  which  are 
borough  is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  John  very  sensitive.  In  later  years,  when  sor- 
Ferrier.  It  is  by  Juan  de  Medina,  and  row  had  sharpened  the  Queen’s  features, 
was  painted  when  Mary  was  Dauphin*  the  bridge  of  her  nose  became  visible, 
ess,  and  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  and  gave  it  a  certain  aquiline  inflection, 
this  small  but  truly  magnificent  work  we  very  noticeable  in  her  later  portraits,  and 
behold  her  still  in  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  notably  so  on  the  tomb  at  Westminster, 
the  incarnation  of  youthful  beauty,  with  Primavera’s  medallion  shows  no  trace 
roses  on  her  well-rounded  cheeks,  with  whatever  of  this  slight  defect.  His 
bright  hazel  eyes,  with  an  arch,  mis-  profile  of  Mary  might  be  that  of  aGre* 
chievous  expression  lurking  in  them,  and  cian  goddess,  albeit  there  is  a  curious 
shaded  by  exceptionally  long  lids  and  tearful  expression  in  the  eyes,  which  in¬ 
delicately  -  pencilled  eyebrows.  The  stantly  recalls  the  last  portraits  taken  of 
mouth  is  full  and  smiling,  the  chin  and  the  Empress  Eug6nie.  A  fine  copy,  by 
neck  exquisitely  modelled,  and  the  hair  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  was  shown  of  a  por- 
precisely  of  the  color  of  the  famous  lock  trait  of  Mary  Stuart,  representing  her  as 
which  the  Queen  treasures,  but,  after  standing  under  a  tree,  with  a  distant 
some  reluctance,  graciously  allowed  to  view  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  the  only 
be  included  among  the  Peterborough  picture  in  which  she  appears  ridiculous- 
relics.  It  is  of  the  loveliest  golden  hue,  ly  attired.  The  original  was  sent  by 
and  very  fine.  A  headdress  of  gold,  Mary  to  Elizabeth  by  Lord  Seton.  The 
studded  with  immense  rubies  and  emer-  Queen  loans  a  rare  engraving  of  Mary 
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and  Darnley  by  Elstracke,  and  ihe  orig¬ 
inal  drawings  in  crayon  by  Francois 
Clouet,  dit  Janet,  painter  to  Henry  II., 
reprtsenting  Mary  Stuart  wearing  the 
deuil  blanc  for  her  first  husband  in  1560. 
The  face  is  extremely  beautiful,  but 
bears  signs  of  premature  age  and  grief. 
It  is,  however,  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  authentic  contemporary  portraits 
of  Mary  Stuart,  since  its  history  can  be 
traced  back  to  James  I.,  who  possessed 
it.  The  companion  drawing  is  supposed 
to  be  Darnley,  and  both  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  frame.  In  this  pic¬ 
ture  we  see  the  famous  Marie  Stuart  coif 
for  the  first  time  au grand complet.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  sends  a  picture  of 
Mary  as  a  widow,  wearing  the  white 
mourning  robes  of  a  French  queen, 
which  are  so  elaborate  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  towering  stature  of  the  un¬ 
happy*  Princess,  she  must  have  looked 
like  a  mere  bundle  of  laces  and  gauzes. 
Close  to  it  is  shown  a  very  remarkable 
little  picture  of  Queen  Mary  in  a  most 
picturesque  costume.  She  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  standing  in  a  wainscoted  room 
leaning  by  a  table.  Her  head-dress 
consists  of  rows  of  fine  white  lawn, 
twisted  round  and  round  the  back  of 
the  head  to  better  secure,  as  it  were, 
her  celebrated  cap,  which,  however,  is 
covered  at  the  back  with  a  veil  of  the 
thinnest  tissue  of  silver.  The  Queen's 
dress  is  open  at  the  throat,  round  which 
is  entwined  a  magnificent  pearl  necklace. 
The  wide  white  silk  sleeves  are  enriched 
with  an  arabesque  pattern  of  infinite  del¬ 
icacy  and  beauty  wrought  in  pearls  of  all 
sizes.  The  dark  velvet  petticoat  is  cut 
very  short  to  display  the  ankles,  which, 
by  the  way,  like  the  feet,  are  very  thin 
and  encased  in  black  hose,  with  red 
sandals.  Over  her  shoulders  she  wears 
a  loose  cloak  of  the  royal  Stuart  tartan, 
trimmed  with  gray  fur.  At  Dalkeith 
Palace  Mary  is  represented  as  wearing  a 
very  long  stand-up  collar  edged  with 
pearls  and  adorned  with  a  little  bouquet 
of  cornflowers  and  poppies,  a  nosegay 
of  which  is  also  coquettishly  stuck  in  her 
cap,  which  in  this  instance  is  peculiarly 
elegant  and  so  contrived  as  to  permit  a 
more  than  usually  liberal  glimpse  of  her 
auburn  hair.  The  small  miniature  said 
to  be  of  Mary  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  is  evidently  a  portrait  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  who  wears  a  very  old  headgear  of 


a  black  billycock  hat  stuck  rather  wag¬ 
gishly  on  the  top  of  a  plain  white  head¬ 
dress.  His  Grace  also  sends  an  un¬ 
doubted  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
in  a  rich  lace  cap  and  rufif,  and  wearing 
a  single  huge  pearl  earring.  Rev.  E. 
Bradley’s  celebrated  miniature  repre¬ 
sents  the  Queen  as  still  in  mourning  for 
Francis  II.  She  is  a  very  beautiful 
young  woman  ;  but  it  is  the  only  por¬ 
trait  in  which  her  hair  is  painted,  as 
Scott  describes  it,  “  dark  brown.”  All 
the  other  portraits  are  at  one  on  this 
point,  proving  thereby  the  authenticity 
of  the  lock  preserved  by  the  Queen,  and 
also  that,  since  she  possessed  naturally 
the  fashionable  color  of  the  day,  there 
was  no  need  for  her  to  use  any  of  the 
dyes  then,  as  now,  so  greatly  in  vogue. 
Of  the  full-length  portraits  none  is  so 
interesting  as  the  one  sent  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Blair  College.  It  was,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  formerly  the  property  of 
Elizabeth  Curie,  and  was  bequeathed  by 
her  in  1620  to  the  seminary  or  Scots’ 
College  at  Douai.  Her  brother  Sebas¬ 
tian  was  at  that  time  a  student  or  pro¬ 
fessor  there.  Here  it  remained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
(the  Reign  of  Terror).  The  inmates  of 
the  College  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the 
portrait  was  taken  out  of  its  frame,  rolled 
up,  and  hidden  in  a  chimney.  The  late 
Rev.  Charles  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  was 
at  that  time  a  student  of  the  College,  and 
helped  to  hide  it.  In  1814  it  was  taken 
from  its  place  of  concealment,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Scottish  Benedictine  Con¬ 
vent  in  Paris,  and  finally  brought  to 
Scotland  in  1830  by  the  late  Bishop 
Patison  and  deposited  at  Blair.  The 
Queen  is  seen  walking  majestically 
toward  the  block,  and  holding  in  her 
outstretched  hand  a  crucifix.  Her  cos¬ 
tume  is  of  black  satin,  with  a  long  train. 
She  wears  her  favorite  cap  covered  with 
a  long  veil  of  the  thinnest  gauze,  edged 
with  lace.  The  original  veil  is  shown 
at  Peterborough,  but  it  is  probably  only 
one  half  of  it ;  for,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  it  could  not  possibly  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  figure  as  completely  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  picture.  It  is  divided  by 
thicker  threads  into  a  number  of  small 
squares,  forming  a  pattern,  and  also  be¬ 
longed  to  Elizabeth  Curie.  After  many 
adventures  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York,  who  left  it  by  his  will 
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to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley,  who  had 
helped  him  to  obtain  his  pension  from 
the  British  Government.  On  close  ex* 
amination  of  the  portrait  the  writer  per¬ 
ceived  some  half-effaced  lines  indicating; 
this  chessboard-like  pattern.  What  is 
specially  remarkable  about  this  picture 
is,  that  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
flatly  contradicting  one  of  Mr.  Froude’s 
unkindest  and  most  mischievous  remarks 
anent  the  Queen  of  Scots.  That  his¬ 
torian,  it  will  be  remembered,  intimates 
that,  in  “  order  to  produce  a  dramatic 
sensation  on  the  scaffold,"  she  had  put 
on  under  her  black  dress  a  suit  of  vivid 
crimson,  so  that  "  when  she  took  off  her 
upper  dress  she  stood  on  the  black 
scaffold  with  the  black  figures  round 
her,  blood  red  from  head  to  foot."  Now 
Amyas  Garwood  in  his  picture  has  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  left  corner,  as  if  seen 
through  a  window,  a  representation  of 
the  tragedy  on  the  scaffold.  The  Queen 
is  shown  as  kneeling  to  receive  her  coup 
dt  f^rdcc.  She  wears,  it  is  true,  a  red 
under-shirt  with  no  sleeves ;  but  as 
there  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  divest 
herself  of  her  petticoat,  she  still  retains 
that  garment,  and  it  is  of  black  satin. 
The  same  will  be  seen  in  two  other  very 
old  pictures  representing  this  terrible 
scene ;  ergo,  we  may  conclude  that, 
though,  like  most  of  her  contemporaries, 
the  Queen  wore  underclothes  of  scarlet 
wool  or  cloth — there  was,  and  is  still,  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  this  color — she  did 
not  "stand"  for  dramatic  effect  arrayed 
in  “  blood  red  from  head  to  foot." 

This  picture  also  confirms  the  state¬ 
ment  that  every  vestige  of  poor  Queen 
Mary's  clothing  which  she  had  not  al¬ 
ready  given  away  before  she  suffered 
death  was  immediately  destroyed,  being 
burned  before  the  spectators  retired. 
Outside  the  open  door  of  the  hall  Amyas 
Carwood  shows  us  a  bonfire  being  made 
of  her  effects.  The  three  different  sev¬ 
ered  heads  of  Mary  Stuart  on  a  charger 
or  plate  are  evidently  not  contemporary. 
The  best  known  is  attributed,  as  already 
explained,  to  that  Figaro  of  Elizabethan 
painters,  Zucchero,  who  is  made  to  fa¬ 
ther  another  curious  full-length  picture 
of  Mary  standing  and  holding  by  the 
hand  her  son  James  I.,  which  belongs 
to  the  Drapers’  Company.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  contemporary,  for  they  could 
never  have  been  taken  with  James  when 


he  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and 
the  face  is  round  and  commonplace. 
Most  possibly  it  was  painted  to  please 
James  I.  in  after  years,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Worshipful  Company  in 
question.  It  fs  in  Zucchero’ s  style,  how¬ 
ever,  but  there  is  a  fashion  of  attributing 
all  questionable  pictures  of  this  period 
to  this  painter,  or  else  to  Antonio  Moro. 
The  portrait  of  Mary  sent  by  Mrs.  S. 
C.  J.  Wood,  and  a  copy  of  the  one  by 
Medina,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ailsa, 
has  a  suspiciously  strong  resemblance  to 
Elizabeth.  Lord  Hartington  sends  a 
delightful  portrait  of  Mary — the  orignal 
from  Hardwick,  engraved  in  Miss 
Strickland’s  Eminent  Englishwomen. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Howard’s  contribution  is  the 
portrait  by  Jean  de  Court,  from  Grey- 
stock,  which  represents  Mary  as  the 
happy  belle  reine  of  Francis  II.  The 
face  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and.Use  cos¬ 
tume  surprisingly  magnificent  The 
Queen  wears  a  marvellous  robe  of  rich 
red  velvet  blazing  with  every  kind  of 
precious  stone.  On  her  head  she  wears 
a  charming  little  red  cap  with  a  feather, 
perched  on  the  top  of  her  usual  head¬ 
dress. 

The  number  and  variety  of  portraits 
of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  shown  at  the 
Tercentenary  Exhibition  is  simply,  as 
Dominie  Sampson  would  have  remarked, 
"  prodigious  !”  and  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  here  mention  even  a  tenth  of 
them  at  any  length.  We  have  briefly 
noticed  the  most  remarkable  ;  but,  after 
examining  them  all  with  great  attention, 
we  may  safely  conclude  and  assert  that 
even  the  high  estimate  made  of  Queen 
Mary’s  beauty  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not 
in  the  least  exaggerated.  His  glowing 
description  of  her  charms  in  The  Abbot 
is  but  a  just  and  graphic  one.  He  errs 
in  one  particular  alone.  This  Queen’s 
hair  was  not  "  dark  brown.’’  It  was  of 
the  fairest  auburn,  and  the  lock  of  it 
sent  by  the  Queen  bears  no  trace  what¬ 
ever  of  having  at  any  time  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  chemical  preparations.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  it  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a 
beautiful  cabinet  of  tortoiseshell  inlaid 
with  buhl,  known  to  have  belonged  to 
Charles  I.,  who  inherited  it  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  in  his  turn  was  doubtless  well 
acquainted  with  its  history.  Scott  had 
evidently  only  seen  the  portraits  pre- 
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served  in  Scotland,  which,  such  as  those 
in  Holy  rood  Palace  and  the  Castle  at 
Edinburgh,  are  very  old  and  faded,  the 
red  hue  of  the  hair  tints  having  turned 
black  or  been  repainted.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Mary  Stuart  in* 
dulged  in  wigs.  Her  hair  was  of  the 
color  then  most  in  vogue,  and  she  had 
no  reason  to  interfere  with  it  by  any  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  That  it  was  exceptionally 
abundant  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after 
her  head  was  cut  off,  the  executioner 
held  it  up  to  her  “  enemies  and  the 
friends  of  Elizabeth  by  the  hair.”  Her 
features  were  of  Grecian  outline  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  the  nose  was  a  little  too  long  for 
perfection,  ^er  eyes  were  dark  hazel ; 


A  JEWISH 

Though  humor  is  hardly  a  prominent 
quality  of  the  Jews,  and  many  are  pos¬ 
sibly  of  Carlyle’s  opinion,  that  they  have 
no  real  sense  of  the  humorous,  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  drollery  in  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  those  reared  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  than  outsiders  generally  suppose. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jewish 
race  can  claim  to  have  produced  in  the 
person  of  Moritz  Gottlieb  Saphir,  an 
Austrian  journalist  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  the  foremost  wit  and  hu¬ 
morist  of  the  German-speaking  people. 
As  ready  in  retort  as  Jerrold,  as  brill¬ 
iant  a  conversationalist  and  raconteur 
as  Sheridan,  he  was  as  graceful  and 
effective  a  punster  as  the  immortal  Tom 
Hood.  The  right  of  his  co-religionist, 
Heine,  to  rank  among  humorists  is  often 
questioned  in  German  literary  coteries  ; 
but  Saphir’s  pre-eminence  is  admitted 
even  by  the  ponderous  writers  of  the 
”  Brockhaus-Lexicon.”  The  son  of  a 
poor  peddler  in  Hungary,  he  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  Pressburg  Ghetto  at  a 
time  when  to  be  a  Jew  was  to  be  de¬ 
barred  from  well-nigh  every  form  of 
modern  culture  ;  and  yet  before  his  nine- 
and-twentieth  year  he  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  journalist  in  Germany,  as  much 
hated  as  admired,  and  had  become  the 
founder  of  that  lighter  school  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  criticism  that  makes  the  ephem¬ 
eral  literature  of  the  Fatherland  toler¬ 
able.  He  came  to  Berlin  in  1825.  or 
thereabouts,  and  started  the  Courier,  the 


her  eyebrows  unusually  arched  and  well 
pencilled,  and  a  few  shades  darker  than 
her  hair.  The  mouth  was  charming, 
and  the  *  chin  and  throat  exquisitely 
sensitive  and  delicate  ;  the  brow  rather 
too  massive,  a  defect  artfully  corrected 
by  the  most  charming  and  becoming  of 
head-dresses  ever  invented.  Add  to 
these  transcendent  charms  a  brilliant 
and  changeful  complexion,  a  command¬ 
ing  and  elegant  figure  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  height,  and  all  the  graces  of  man¬ 
ner  and  most  of  the  accomplishments  of 
her  artistic  age,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  even  now  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 
— Saturday  Review. 
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wit  and  audacity  of  which  took  the  cap¬ 
ital  by  storm.  But  the  Prussian  censors 
did  not  appreciate  a  writer  who.  instead 
of  grumbling  at  them,  made  them  the 
butt  of  his  irreverent  jokes,  and  actually 
poked  fun  at  them.  Six  weeks’  impris-. 
onment  for  an  acrostic  on  Madame  Son- 
tag,  the  singer,  and  a  month  for  calling 
a  would-be  dramatist  named  Cosmar  a 
“  creature”  that  writes  plays,  convinced 
Saphir  that  his  peculiar  form  of  humor 
was  not  likely  to  have  fair  play  where 
Count  Granow  wielded  the  censor’s  pen¬ 
cil.  So  he  removed  to  Munich,  where, 
in  1828-29,  he  published  the  Bazaar. 
He  was  also  converted  to  Protestantism, 
and  was  made  Hof-Theater-Intendant. 
But  he  soon  got  into  trouble  again,  and 
this  time  with  a  more  important  person¬ 
age  than  a  Press-censor.  King  Ludwig 
was  addicted  to  writing  bad  verse  and 
making  bad  jokes,  and  Saphir  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  very  freely  his  opinion 
as  to  the  quality  of  both.  It  would  not 
do  to  punish  the  critic  for  this,  but  his 
sins  were  laid  up  against  him  ;  and  when 
he  ventured  subsequently  to  make  some 
remarks  about  the  notorious  Lola 
Montes,  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
to  quit  the  Bavarian  capital  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  The  Court  Cham¬ 
berlain,  commissioned  by  the  King, 
waited  on  him,  and  asked  if  he  could 
manage  to  get  away  in  so  short  a  time. 
“  Yes,”  replied  the  unabashed  journal¬ 
ist ;  ”  and  if  my  own  legs  can’t  take  me 
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quickly  enough,  I’ll  borrow  some  of  the  financier  received  the  volume  back  with 
superfluous  feet  in  his  Majesty’ s  last  vol-  the  following  entry: — “Oblige  me, 
ume  of  verse.”  He  never  forgot  this  Dear  Baron,  with  the  loan  of  10,000 
expulsion  from  Munich.  When,  one  gulden  ;  and  Forget,  For  ever  after, 
day,  some  one  congratulated  him  on  his  your  obedient  servant,  M.  G.  Saphir." 
erect  carriage  and  walk,  he  remarked  The  man  of  money  saw  the  point  of  the 
he  had  had  a  good  master  of  deport*  joke,  and  paid  generously  for  the  hu- 
ment ;  “King  Ludwig  had  taught  him  morist’s  signature.  Equally  brief  was  the 
to  step  out.”  He  went  to  Vienna  in  retort  he  made  to  some  one  against  whom 
1835,  and  after  becoming  a  Catholic,  he  accidentally  knocked  when  turning  the 
started  the  Humorist,  the  chief  organ  of  corner  of  a  street  in  Munich.  “  Beast,’’ 
its  kind  in  Germany,  with  which  he  was  cried  the  offended  person,  without  wait* 
connected  until  his  death  in  1850.  Sa-  ing  for  an  apology.  ”  Thank  you,”  said 
phir  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  the  journalist,  "and  mine  is  Saphir.” 

“  Dumme  Briefe”  and  “Album  fiir  Cosmar,  a  relative  of  the  bookseller,  was 
Witz  und  Humor”  are  never-failing  an  amateur  author  who  thought  a  good 
sources  upon  which  his  imitators  to  this  deal  more  of  himself  than  the  public 
day  draw.  His  works  are  not  much  could  be  persuaded  to  think.  Meeting 
read  by  the  general  public,  despite  their  Saphir  in  a  mixed  company,  he  made 
undoubted.brilliancy  and  humor,  and  the  the  silly  remark  that  Saphir  “  was  a  Jew 
extraordinary  “word*play'’  in  which  who  wrote  for  money,  while  he  wrote  for 
they  abound.  He  was  deficient  in  depth  fame.’’  “  so,”  remarked  the  wit ; 
and  lacked  the  creative  gadfly  of  true  “  we  each  write  for  what  we  lack  and 
genius  that  stin^  to  the  highest  form  of  need.”  His  friend  Jerrman  was  always 
literary  expression  ;  and  it  is  for  the  warning  him  about  getting  into  debt,  for 
good  things  he  said  and  the  odd  things  he  was  extremely  careless  inmoney-mat- 
he  did,  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  ters,  and  explaining  the  advantages  to 
his  countrymen  and  his  sometime  co-  be  derived  from  paying  cash  for  every- 
leligionists.  thing.  Once  he  wound  up  his  usual 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  told  of  caution  with  the  remark  that  “  making 
him.  A  few  culled  from  the  collections  debts  ruins  many  a  man.’’  “  Oh,  no  !” 
of  “  Saphiriana,”  published  in  Ger-  responded  Saphir ;  “  it’s  paying  them 
many,  are  characteristic,  and  well  illus*  that  does  the  mischief.”  When  intro- 
trate  the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  the  duced  for  the  first  time  to  the  prompter 
peculiar  form  of  humor  for  which  he  of  the  Leipziger  Stadt*Theatre,  a  pom* 
was  note(^  Jerrman,  his  colleague  on  pous  personage  too  much  in  evidence  at 
the  Humorist,  often  asked  him  to  din-  times,  Saphir  remarked, — “  I  heard  a 

ner  ;  but  as  Madame  Jerrman  was  re*  good  deal  of  you,  Herr  A - ” — the 

puted  to  be  one  of  the  meanest  women  prompter  bowed  his  acknowledgments  of 
in  the  capital,  the  humorist  generally  the  expected  compliment,  while  the  wit 
managed  to  excuse  himself.  At  last,  added — “  in  the  course  of  a  performance 
though,  he  was  trapped  into  an  accept*  last  evening.” 

ance.  The  dinner  consisted,  as  he  an*  Saphir  mortally  offended  the  Munich 
ticipated,  of  more  table-cloth  than  meat,  citizens  by  speaking  of  them  as  being 
r  and  Saphir,  who  was  a  big  man  with  a  “  beer-barrels  in  the  morning,  and  bar- 

proportionate  appetite,  rose  from  table  rels  of  beer  in  the  evening.”  One  of 
as  hungry  as  he  had  sat  down.  As  he  the  most  charming  girls  in  that  capital, 
was  taking  his  leave,  the  hostess  came  a  girl  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as 
up  to  him,  and  playfully  tapping  him  on  an  artist,  married  a  young  man  of  the 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  said, — “And  “long  and  lanky”  type,  and  very 
now,  Herr  Saphir,  when  will  you  dine  wooden-headed  into  the  bargain.  Some 
with  me  again?”  “At  once,  Madame  friends  were  discussing  the  match,  and 
Jerrman,  at  once  !”  responded  the  hun*  one  lady  happened  to  say, — “  1  wonder 
gry  wit  in  his  deepest  bass.  The  old  what  FiSuIein  Wahrmann  will  do  with 
Rothschild,  at  an  evening  gathering,  re-  him.”  “  Oh  !”  exclaimed  Saphir,  who 
quested  Saphir  to  write  something  in  his  was  listening  ;  “  she  is  fond  of  painting, 
autograph-book,  but  it  was  to  be  some-  and  may  find  him  useful  as  a  mahl- 
thing characteristic.  In  two  minutes  the  stick.”  He  was  crossing  the  market- 
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place  with  a  friend,  when  a  member  of 
the  comedy  troupe  of  the  Court  Theatre 
stopped  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him.  “  Who  was  that  ?”  said  Saphir’s 
companion,  when  the  player  had  gone. 
“Oh!  that  is  Waldeck,  the  actor.” 
“  He  does  not  look  much  like  an  actor 
off  the  stage,**  said  the  other.  “Still 
less  when  he*8  on  the  stage,**  retorted 
Saphir.  Of  another  “  poor**  player,  a 
low  comedian,  he  once  remarked  that, 
“  jesting  apart,  he  was  not  a  bad  actor.** 
There  was  some  difficulty  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  in  digging  the  founda* 
tion  for  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  honor 
of  an  important  Grand  Duke,  famous 
for  nothing  in  particular.  The  humor¬ 
ist  and  a  friend  passed  the  men  at  work. 
“  What  are  they  doing  ?**  asked  the  lat¬ 
ter.  “  Oh  !  they  are  trying  to  find 
ground  for  raising  a  monument  to  the 
Gross-Herrog,**  was  the  reply.  Driving 
out  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  one  day, 
his  coachman,  a  Mieth-kutscher, 

got  into  an  altercation  with  a  rival  Jehu. 
Words  soon  led  to  oaths,  and  oaths  to 
blows,  and  the  pair  set-to  in  good  ear¬ 
nest  to  decide  which  was  the  better 
man.  Popping  his  head  out  of  the 
fiacre-window,  Saphir  mildly  implored 
the  pair  to  oblige  him,  and  drub  each 
other  as  quickly  as  they  could,  for  he 
had  “  engaged  the  carriage  by  the  hour.'* 
But  Saphir  could  be  extremely  rude,  and 
was  not  unfrequently  as  coarse  as  Swift, 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  was  a  diligent 
student,  for  he  was  a  master  of  English. 
At  a  ball,  a  young  lady,  heated  with 
dancing,  and  one  who  should  have 
known  better,  remarked  that  she  “felt 
as  though  she  were  stewing.*’  “  But 
still  quite  raw,**  observed  the  wit,  in  a 
stage  aside.  Another  young  person 
once  asked  him  which  was  the  greatest 
miracle  in  the  Bible,  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  added,  “  that 
Elijah  did  not  burn  in  the  fiery  chariot 
that  appeared  and  took  him  to  heaven.*' 
“  No,*'  said  Saphir,  “  it  was  Balaam*s 
ass  :  the  ass  that  made  answer  before  it 
was  questioned.’*  A  great  bore,  seated 
next  to  him  at  dinner,  was  excusing  his 
evident  fondness  for  the  bottle. 
“  Good  wine,’’  said  the  personage, 
“  makes  us  forget  trouble  and  vexation, 
and  enables  us  to  bear  up  against  the 
thousands  of  disagreeables  we  encounter 
and  have  to  submit  to.  Don't  you. 
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Herr  Saphir,  think  it  excusable  in  a  man 
to  drink  sometimes  ?*’  “  Oh,  yes  !'*  re¬ 

plied  the  wit ;  “  quite  excusable,  if  he 
happen  to  sit  next  to  you  at  dinner.'*  A 
wealthy  relative,  of  whom  he  wished  to 
borrow  a  little  money,  reproached  him 
with  his  incapacity  for  business.  “  Why, 
you  cannot  even  add  !”  exclaimed  the 
Jewish  money-bags,  summing  up  the 
writer’s  delinquencies.  “  No,“  retorted 
the  other  ;  “  but  I  can  subtract,  and  if 
one  were  to  subtract  your  money  from 
you,  there  would  be  only  a  nothing  left.'* 
Saphir  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  nothing  could  abash  him.  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  the  verse-maker  to 
whom  he  owed  his  expulsion  from  Mu¬ 
nich,  walked  up  to  him  one  day,  and  tap¬ 
ping  the  felt  hat  he  wore  uttered  the 
single  word,  “  Fils.*'  Now,  Fils,  which 
means  **  felt,’’  is  also  a  most  opprobious 
epithet,  and  the  King’s  conduct  was 
grossly  insulting.  In  reply,  Saphir 
meiely  touched  the  overcoat  he  wore, 
with  the  remark,  “  Wasser-dichter,’* — 
that  is  to  say,  “  waterproof.”  But  as 
Dichter  also  means  a  “  poet,**  the  term 
signified  “water-poet,**  a  Germanism 
applied  to  one  who  is  no  poet  at  all.  He 
could  be  as  rude  in  an  amiable  fashion 
too.  A  young  couple,  newly  engaged, 
were  favored  with  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  him,  which  they  duly  presented. 
Now,  the  gentleman  was  notorious  for 
his  effeminate  habits  and  ways,  and  his 
appearance  at  once  struck  the  eye  of  the 
observant  journalist,  who  had  heard 
about  him.  He  said  nothing,  received 
the  pair  with  empressement,  insisted  upon 
their  being  seated  in  his  most  comforta¬ 
ble  easy-chairs,  assured  them  how 
pleased  he  was  to  hear  of  their  engage¬ 
ment,  and  wound  up  with, — “Now,  pray, 
you  must,  you  really  must,  tell  me  which 
of  you  is  the  bride.**  Travelling  in  a 
second-class  carriage  between  Hamburg 
and  Berlin,  he  had  a  little  misunder¬ 
standing  with  a  lady,  the  only  occupant 
of  the  compartment  beside  himself,  in 
reference  to  the  opening  of  a  window. 
“  You  don’t  app>ear  to  know  the  differ¬ 
ence,  Mein  Herr,  between  the  second 
and  third  class,’  *  said  the  lady,  cutting¬ 
ly.  “Oh,  Madame!**  replied  Saphir, 
“  I  am  an  old  railway  traveller  ;  1  know 
all  the  class  distinctions.  In  the  first 
class,  the  passengers  behave  rudely  to 
the  guard  ;  in  the  third,  the  guards  be- 
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have  rudely  to  the  passengers  ;  in  the 
second  (with  a  bow  to  his  fellow-travel¬ 
ler),  the  passengers  behave  rudely  to 
each  other.*'  Some  of  his  briefer  say¬ 
ings  are  extremely  droll.  He  once  de¬ 
scribed  a  theatre  as  being  so  full  that 
people  were  obliged  to  laugh  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  there  was  no  room  to  do  so 
horizontally.  Of  a  dull  townlet  he  vis¬ 
ited,  he  remarked  it  was  so  quiet  that 
but  for  an  occasional  death  there  would 
really  be  no  life  in  the  place.  He  was 
a  big  man,  and  when  a  little  poet  once 
threatened  to  run  him  through  for  an 
adverse  criticism,  he  merely  observed 
that  he  would  thenceforth  have  to  pull 
his  boots  up  higher  when  he  went 
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Southern  Silhouettes.  By  Jeanette  H.' 

Walworth.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  Co. 

The  “New  South,”  as  it  is  called,  has  in 
some  marked  departures  contributed  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  new  literature.  Before  the  late  war 
the  intellectuallife  of  the  Sutes  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  found  expression  entirely  in 
politics  or  professional  life,  and  along  the  purely 
conventional  lines.  All  the  social  conditions 
were  fatal  to  originality  or  freshness  of 
thought.  The  fatal  blight  of  slavery  in  its  ul¬ 
timate  effects  extended  in  every  direction. 
Literary  culture  for  the  most  part  confined  it¬ 
self  to  the  older  authors.  Shakespeare,  Addi¬ 
son,  and  Swift  were  familiar  library  compan¬ 
ions,  but  a  stare  of  surprise  would  assail  him 
who  dared  to  speak  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Froude,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  or  any  of  the 
recent  stars  in  literature.  Simms,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  Timrod,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  and  a  few  others, 
summed  up  the  men  who  were  at  all  recognized 
outside  of  the  adoring  confidence  of  local 
circles.  The  **  New  South"  has  begun  to  de¬ 
velop  writers  of  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  and 
brilliant  freshness  of  talent.  Cable,  Harris, 
Miss  Murfree,  and  many  another  promising 
litterateur  are  displaying  that  brightness  of 
fancy  and  power  of  imagination  that  indicate 
a  distinct  departure  in  literary  development. 
The  field  of  study  which  so  largely  furnishes 
the  material  for  this  brilliant  work  is  fertile 
and  comparatively  uncultivated — the  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  South,  which  has  recently  passed, 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present.  Mrs. 
Walworth,  if  we  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
matronly  title,  originally  published  the  papers 


abroad.  His  Jewishness  was  not  often 
apparent  in  what  he  said  or  did-  On 
one  occasion,  though,  he  showed  that 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  origin. 
Dining  at  Rothschild’s,  some  fine  loch- 
ryma  Christi  was  placed  on  the  table. 
“  Whence,”  asked  the  financier,  ”  does 
the  wine  get  so  strange  a  name  ?”  “I 
suppose,"  answered  Saphir,  "it  is  be¬ 
cause  good  Christians  must  weep  to 
think  that  a  Jew  should  be  able  to  treat 
his  friends  to  such  a  superb  beverage.” 
It  must  be  admitted,  though,  that,  like 
Heine,  whom  he  bitterly  hated,  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  those  of  his  own 
race.  — Spectator. 
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published  under  the  collective  name  of 
”  Southern  Silhouettes’*  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  where  they  attracted  no  little 
attention.  The  purpose  of  these  pleasant  and 
suggestive  papers  is  to  furnish  graphic  sketches 
of  characteristic  types  of  Southern  life  both 
old  and  new,  and  she  succeeds  in  leaving  a 
graphic  impression  of  people,  customs,  and 
manners,  which  are  both  just  and  spirited.  If 
a  certain  melancholy  invests  the  lady’s  muse 
with  a  russet  garb  at  times,  the  touches  of 
pathos  naturally  belong  to  the  reminiscences 
of  a  past  now  dead,  and  the  spirit  of  which 
only  shines  with  a  faint  twilight  glow.  The 
scope  of  the  book  may  be  fancied  from  such 
titles  as.  “  The  Colonel,”  “  Unreconstructed," 
“Mrs.  New  and  the  Old  Families,”  “Cap 
Sutton’s  Chance,”  “  Why  a  New  Doctor  Went 
the  Rounds,"  “  An  Old  Roman,”  “  Blind  Joe 
and  the  New  People,”  etc.  The  author  writes 
with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  peculiarities, 
and  yet  with  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
persons  and  scenes  which  furnish  her  dramatis 
persona  and  their  background.  Sympathy 
gives  insight  and  life-likeness  which  no  pur¬ 
pose  of  mere  satire  ever  attains.  Mrs.  Wai- 
wotth  finds  food  for  humor,  but  it  is  never 
made  acrid  by  lack  of  tenderness.  If  these 
sketches  do  not  aim  at  brilliancy  in  style  and 
treatment,  and  retire  from  all  pretence  of  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  fine  writing,  they  have 
the  more  genuine  worth  which  attaches  to  a 
mastery  of  her  topics  and  a  geniality  of  im¬ 
agination,  which  readily  groups  the  salient 
features  of  each  topic  in  a  form  both  dramatic 
and  picturesque.  We  think  the  reader  who 
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has  never  been  in  the  South  will  rije  from 
reading  this  book  with  a  fresh  and  lively  ap¬ 
preciation  of  people  and  manners  radically 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  of  his 
own  region. 

A  Short  History  of  Philadelphia.  From 
its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Susan CooLiDGE.  Boston:  Roierts Brothers. 
Mrs.  Coolidge  informs  her  readers  that  this 
account  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  Philadelphia 
is  the  outcome  of  the  collection  of  material  for 
the  Tenth  United  States  Census.  We  find  it, 
however,  anything  but  a  dry  and  sapless  col¬ 
lection  of  facu  and  figures,  such  as  one  might 
naturally  fancy  from  such  a  statement.  The 
history  of  a  great  city  is  in  epitome  the  history 
of  a  nation,  or,  at  least,  of  ceitain  striking 
phases  thereof.  These  great  aggregations  of 
people,  with  their  intense  passions  and  rival¬ 
ries,  their  concentration  of  all  that  is  best  and 
worst  in  human  nature  carry  in  the  conditions 
that  made  them  such  the  memories  of  the 
scars  of  many  a  conflict,  the  unfoldings  of 
many  a  drama,  both  historic  and  social,  the 
flowering  of  seeds  which  have  borne  fruit  for 
the  whole  nation.  The  older  cities  of  the 
East,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  these  respects,  for  they 
were  witnesses,  and  most  important  partici¬ 
pants,  in  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  this  great 
Republic.  Mrs.  Coolidge  sketches  the  history 
of  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
settlements,  even  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
disciples  of  George  Fox,  under  William  Penn, 
to  the  present  time.  The  limitation  of  her 
space,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  pre¬ 
cludes  anything  but  a  sketch,  but  the  outline 
is  presented  in  a  readable  and  suggestive  form. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phian  record  was  from  1760  to  1800,  the  latter 
date  the  period  when  this  city  ceased  to  be  the 
national  capital.  Both  in  its  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  history  the  Quaker  city  at  this  time  vied 
in  brilliancy  of  life,  intense  interest  in  its 
events,  and  its  dramatic  social  features  wiih 
New  York,  perhaps,  even  surpassed  it.  Since 
this  time  the  history  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
mainly  interesting  on  account  of  its  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  developments.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  presents  as  graphic  a  narrative  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  the  years  that 
immediately  followed,  as  brevity  would  permit. 
This  little  handbook  of  civic  history,  in  an  age 
which  more  and  more  recoils  from  wasting  its 
time  in  the  elaboration  of  details,  will  fill  a 
useful  place.  If  an  age  impatient  of  more 
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leisurely  research  often  falls  into  grievous 
blunders  from  the  hasty  swallowing  of  facts 
and  deductions  imposed  by  the  demand  for 
handbooks,  it  certainly  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  author  or  the  publisher,  but  must  be  put 
to  the  account  of  the  public  taste. 

Country  Luck.  By  John  Habberton.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Braeton's  Bayou.”  Philadelphia  : 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

t 

The  author,  who  sprang  into  such  swift 
notoriety  ‘by  the  publication  of  "  Helen’s 
Babies,”  has  kept  himself  in  the  public  mind 
by  work  which,  if  not  as  popular,  is,  at  least,  as 
worthy  as  that  much  overpraised  book.  The 
novel  of  ”  Country  Luck”  is  based  on  social 
facts  which  all  students  of  life  in  our  great 
cities  will  at  once  recognize.  The  men  who 
have  succeeded  as  great  merchants,  profes¬ 
sional  men,  journalists,  and  politicians,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  come  to  New  York  as  green 
country  lads  Cities  inevitably  draw  their 
richest  streams  of  life  from  the  country.  The 
second  generation  of  the  city  family  rarely 
carries  out  the  vigor  and  force  of  the  first.  The 
novel  lying  before  us  tells  the  story  of  a  coun¬ 
try  boy  who  makes  his  way  in  New  York 
swiftly  from  poverty  and  social  crudeness  to 
affluence  and  social  position.  The  love-story 
turns  on  the  ardent  and  successful  wooing  of  a 
fashionable  city  damsel  by  young  Rusticus, 
who  easily  adapts  himself  to  his  changed  con¬ 
ditions  and  slips  off  his  country  breeding  as 
easily  as  a  snake  does  bis  skin.  The  equal 
celerity  with  which  he  develops  all  the  astute¬ 
ness  and  craft  which  constitute  the  able  man  of 
business,  and  makes  his  ultimate  father-in-law 
take  him  into  business  partnership  is  a  little 
marvellous,  and  much  outruns  any  average 
truth.  The  young  gentlemen  who  desert  the 
ploughtail  to  enter  the  competition  of  city  life 
will  find  from  bitter  experience  that  the  im¬ 
aginary  case  described  by  Mr.  Habberton  is 
only  one  in  ten  thousand.  But  at  all  events  it 
is  an  illustration  of  a  recognized  fact  that  coun¬ 
try  breeding,  if  inspired  by  a  bright  and  auda¬ 
cious  spirit,  is  no  bad  preparation  for  the  great 
contests  of  life  in  the  city.  The  different  char¬ 
acters  in  ”  Country  Luck”  are  drawn  in  a 
spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  accurate  fashion. 
Mr.  Marge,  the  middle-aged  bachelor  of  ele¬ 
gant  leisure,  who  devotes  his  business  hours  to 
coquetting  with  that  uncertain  jade.  Fortune, 
in  Wall  Street,  and  who  looks  down  on  his 
young  country  rival  with  a  dash  of  contempt, 
is  a  specially  clever  portraiture. 
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Madame  Db  StaIIl.  (Famous  Women  Series  ) 

By  Bella  Duffy.  Boston  :  RobtrU  Brothers. 

One  may  have  sometimes,  in  following  the 
publications  of  this  series,  been  tempted  to 
inquire  why  some  names  have  been  included, 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  list  is  rather  a 
circumscribed  one.  Assuredly  no  such  criti¬ 
cism  can  attach  itself  to  Mme.  De  StaSI,  who 
fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  literary  and  social 
history  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  Her  life  was 
one  of  intense  activity  and  incessant  ambition. 
She  occupies  the  unique  place  of  being  one  of 
the  few  women  who  were  hated  by  the  great 
autocrat  of  Europe,  as  he  would  hate  a  danger¬ 
ous  man  who  baffled  his  schemes.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mme.  De  StaSl  was  remarkable  in  her 
age.  She  had  the  virtues  and  the  weaknesses 
of  the  woman  combined  with  the  intellectual 
daring  and  brilliancy  characteristic  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  mind,  and  she  toiled  incessantly  to  make 
her  powers  stamp  her  influence  on  the  age. 
How  she  succeeded  the  author  of  this  biog¬ 
raphy  narrates  with  sufficient  discrimination 
and  critical  judgment  to  satisfy  ordinary  read¬ 
ers  who  desire  to  know  something  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  woman.  The  daughter  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  in  the  closing  years  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  of  the  woman  who  was  the  early 
love  of  the  English  historian  Gibbon,  she  was 
thrown  from  her  earliest  years  in  the  whirl  of 
the  best  society  and  the  most  exciting  events 
of  her  times.  What  she  accomplished  as  a 
female  politician  and  as  an  author  is  known  to 
most  English  readers  vaguely  and  by  hearsay. 
In  both  functions  her  life  will  repay  perusal. 
Miss  Duffy  has  done  her  work  carefully  and 
creditably,  if  not  brilliantly. 
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An  edition,  apparently  unknown  hitherto, 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  has  turned 
up,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Toon,  a 
well-known  English  bookseller.  It  was  printed 
at  Dort  by  Canin  in  1601,  “  at  the  expensis  of 
the  aires  of  Henrie  Charterls  &  Andrew  Hart, 
in  Edinburgh.'*  It  registers  in  eights,  and  it 
is  very  small,  only  3l  by  i|  inches.  Canin 
printed  an  octavo  Bible  for  Charteris  &  Hart 
in  1601,  and  an  octavo  New  Testament  in 
1603.  both  much  larger  than  this  volume  and 
having  a  commentary  on  the  margin. 

The  death  of  Pastor  Valdemar  Thisted,  the 
author  of  the  popular  "  Letters  from  Hell,” 
which  originally  appeared  in  Danish  in  1866, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  M.  Rowel,  occurred 


December, 

on  October  i6th.  This  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  most  of  the  European  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  English.  Hr.  Thisted  was  born  in 
Jutland  in  1815,  and  has  been  since  1862  parish 
priest  of  Tdmmerup,  in  Zealand.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  long  series  of  publications — novels, 
travels,  and  verses— under  the  pseudonym  of 
Emanuel  St.  Hermidad.  He  also  engaged  in 
theological  polemics,  under  again  another  as¬ 
sumed  name,  that  of  Herodiati. 

The  formation  of  a  ”  Gesellschaft  zur  Erfor- 
schung  der  Deutschen  Unterrichts-und  Erzie- 
hungs-Geschichte”  was  an  important  outcome 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the  German  philologists 
at  Zurich.  The  seat  of  the  society  is  to  be  in 
Berlin,  and  its  object,  according  to  ”  Stat¬ 
ute  2,”  is  ”  the  completest  possible  collection, 
sifting,  and  publication  of  the  materials  scat¬ 
tered  in  archives  and  libraries  for  the  history 
of  the  school  in  all  German-speaking  lands.” 
Its  publications  will  form  a  supplement  to  the 
already  existing  ”  Monumenta  Germanic 
Pcdagogica.  ” 

Pestalozzi  is  to  have  an  appropriate  monu¬ 
ment  erected  at  Yverdon,  in  the  canton  Vaud, 
where  he  conducted  his  celebrated  educational 
esublishment  from  1805  to  1825.  At  the 
house  in  Brugg  where  he  was  born  a  memorial 
tablet  is  to  be  affixed. 

Readers  of  Forster's  ”  Life  of  Dickens” 
will  remember  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Black- 
more,  in  whose  office  Dickens  was  for  some 
time,  referring  to  a  petty  cash  book  kept  by 
him  during  his  term  of  service,  was  there 
quoted.  This  cash  book  has  lately  been  un¬ 
earthed,  and  full  particulars,  with  fac-similes 
of  a  page  in  Dickens’s  writing,  and  of  the  fly¬ 
leaf  with  his  signature,  will  appear  in  Mr.  Kit- 
ton's  promised  collection  of  portraits  of  Dick¬ 
ens.  The  signature  is  of  great  interest,  being 
probably  the  earliest  known  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  book  contains  such  names  as 
Weller,  Mrs.  Bardell,  and  Newman  Nott. 
which,  of  course,  suggests  Newman  Noggs. 
The  entries  from  the  5th  of  January  to  the  17th 
of  March,  1828,  are  all'  in  Dickens's  own  writ¬ 
ing,  and  it  appears  that  his  salary  of  13/.  td.  a 
week  was  raised  on  the  tst  of  August,  1828,  to 
ISX.  a  week. 

Sir  Charles  Bowen  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  which  Mr.  Murray  promises,  uses  a 
modification  of  the  hexameter.  He  cuts  off 
the  final  syllable  of  the  ordinary  hexameter, 
and  thus  obuins,  he  thinks.  ”  a  verse  capable, 
among  other  advantages,  of  being  easily  dealt 
with  in  rhyme.”  The  work  is  the  result  of  the 
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leisure  hours  of  the  learned  judge  since  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  held  recently,  it 
was  stated  that  the  college  had  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months  more  than  ;^32,ooo 
in  bequests  or  gifts.  Of  this,  /ai.ooo,  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  will  be 
devoted  primarily  to  establishing  a  laboratory 
in  the  engineering  department ;  and  ;^io,ooo, 
left  by  the  late  Abel  Hey  wood,  to  providing 
instruction  for  women  and  girls. 

A  COLLECTION  of  the  CEuvrts  liU^airet  de 
NapoUon  Bonaparte  is  about  to  be  published  at 
Paris  in  three  ocuvo  volumes. 

A  LITTLE  while  before  his  death  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  author  of  “  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde,”  formed  a  selection  from  his  correspon¬ 
dence  for  posthumous  publication.  The  ma¬ 
terials  extend  over  a  period  of  sixty  years  from 
1824  to  1884  ;  and  letters  are  included  from 
statesmen  as  well  as  men  of  letters.  Among 
the  former  are  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  among  the  latter  Words¬ 
worth,  Southey,  Sara  Coleridge,  Caroline  Nor¬ 
ton,  and  Lord  Tennyson.  The  volume  is  now 
being  seen  through  the  press  by  Professor 
Dowden,  of  Dublin.  It  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  early  next  year. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  African  traveller  meditates 
trying  his  fortune  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Some 
of  the  scenes  of  the  story  on  which  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  will  be  Isud  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiliman¬ 
jaro. 

The  Queen,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
have  accepted  copies  of  the  fine  edition  of 
Benevenuto  da  Imola’s  famous  commentary 
on  Dante  from  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Warren  Ver¬ 
non,  at  whose  expense  the  work  has  been  print¬ 
ed,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  James  P.  La- 
caita.  A  copy  was  presented  to  the  King  of 
Italy  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
faeciata  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  on  May 
12.  Another  has  been  accepted  by  the  Queen 
of  Italy,  whose  taste  for  learned  studies  is  well 
known.  The  latter  copy,  together  with  those 
destined  for  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
have  recently  been  sumptuously  bound  by 
Riviere  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
cf  English  bookbinding. 

Me.  Frith,  the  distinguished  English  pain¬ 
ter,  in  his  reminiscences,  recently  published  in 
England,  tells  a  story  which  he  heard  at  a 
memorable  dinner,  where 


'*  th«  gueku  were  EaitUke,  ConUable,  Wilkie,  Etty — 
Cbantrey,  I  think — and  othcn  whom  I  forget ....  Wil¬ 
kie  talked  a  great  deal,  but  quite  over  my  head  ;  aad 
upon  the  convenation  turning  upon  how  far  ignorant 
opinion  was  valuable  on  pictures.  Constable  maintained 
that  It  was  worthless,  as  be  believed  was  Moliire's  houie- 
keeper's  judgment  on  literary  work.  To  illustrate  his 
opinion  he  gave  the  following  eaample  :•  A  noblemaa 
(whose  name  I  forget)  had  commuaioned  Constable  to 
paint  a  landscape  of  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  sur¬ 
rounding  a  certain  castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble  lord.  The 
picture  was  to  be  both  a  landscape  and  a  portrait  of  the 
castle,  and  a  large  summer-house  was  allotted  as  a  studio 
for  the  painter,  who  made  many  studies,  and  indeed 
painted  one  or  two  pictures  (irom  adjacent  scenery.  The 
walls  of  the  summer-house  had  been  newly  covered  with 
a  gorgeous  paper  representing  flowers,  trees,  rocks,  etc. 
On  this  wall  hung  an  empty  gold  frame,  and  Constable 
declared  that  the  gardener,  whose  opinion  he  had  asked 
upon  his  work  generally,  after  making  a  variety  of  idiotic 
remarks,  said,  looking  at  the  empty  frame  hanging  on  the 
wall — through  which  the  wall-paper  appeared  as  a  pic¬ 
ture—'  Tkmte  a  lovely  pictur',  sir  ;  that's  more  finished, 
that  is  :  more  what  I  like.'  ” 

The  DUsseidorf  Geschichtsverein  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  history  of  the  city  for  publication  on  the 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

A  POEM  in  the  Dutch  language  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  humanist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Janus 
Dousa  (Jan  van  den  Does),  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Palatine  Library  at  the  Vatican. 
This  elegia  belgica”  is  an  epistle  in  rhymed 
verse  addressed  to  Gruterus.  No  such  impor¬ 
tant  fragment  of  the  iost  vernacular  poems  of 
Dousa  was  previously  known.  It  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Royal  Flemish  Academy  of 
Belgium. 

Dr.  Ginsburo  has  gone  to  Spain  to  collate 
some  important  Hebrew  mss.  in  the  library  at 
Madrid  before  proceeding  with  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Massorah,  or  compiling  the  Massoretic  text 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  produce  for  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society. 

The  writer  of  the  obituary  on  Mrs.  Dinah 
Maria  Muiock  Craik,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Academy,  speaks  of  her  as  follows  : 

“  Fame  t*  a  dubious  tena ;  and  a  great  literary  fame 
was  what  Mrs.  Craik,  better  known  as  Miss  Dinah  Maria 
Muiock,  never  sought.  She  was  content  to  know  that 
her  bookn  were  more  widely  read  than  arc  the  productions 
of  any  other  writer  after  Dickens ;  that  she  had  cheered, 
amused,  helped,  and  even  materially  changed  the  lives  of 
innumerable  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
(or  over  thirty  years  she  had  cootinued  to  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  school  of  novelists  to  which  she  belonged. 
Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  death  of 
Jane  Austen  and  the  appearance  of  The  Otitviee  and 
Otive,  it  could  with  Justice  be  said  that  Miss  Muiock  had 
entered  into  the  literary  inheritance  bequeathed  to  the 
worthiest  claimant  by  her  famous  predecessor.  Literary 
historians  of  the  future  will  have  little  difliculty  in  classi¬ 
fy  ing  the  women- writers  who  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
chief  schools  of  fiction  ;  and,  beyond  doubt,  a  large  and 
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iapprtant  sectioa  will  be  grouped  under  the  leading 
names  of  Jane  Austen  and  the  author  of  Jtkn 
GtutUmmn — the  foremost  painters  of  domestic  tragedy 
and  comedy,  Mrs.  Craik  will  never  occupy  the  literary 
rank  wherein  are  Charlotte  and  Emily  BrontC,  George 
Sand,  and  George  Eliot,  It  may  be  added  that  if  she  en¬ 
vied  none  of  these  their  great  repute,  neither  had  she  the 
least  desire  to  be  classed  with  them.  An  intellectual 
gulf  divided  her  from  her  great  English  contemporary,  a 
moral  gulf  from  the  greatest  woman-novelist  of  the  world. 
The  agnosticum  of  the  one  was  as  disagreeable  to  her  as 
the  social  revolt  of  the  other.  If  she  could  not  love,  she 
could,  however,  admire  the  author  of  5i4sr  Mmrner  and 
Adam  Btdg.  As  for  the  author  of  CnuutU — well,  per¬ 
haps  neither  could  have  understood  the  other." 

The  death  of  M.  Louis  de  Viel-Castel  oc¬ 
curred  recently.  When  an  attaelU  at  Madrid, 
M.  de  Viei-Castel  contributed  some  striking 
articies  on  the  Spanish  drama  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Afondes,  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  though  not  published  in  a  collected  form 
till  about  five  years  ago.  But  he  was  best 
known  by  his  elaborate  '*  Histoire  de  la  Res- 
tauration,”  in  twenty  volumes. 

The  International  Literary  Congress,  which 
has  met  at  Madrid  this  year,  has  been  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  absence  of  a  copyright 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  South  American 
republics. 

The  absence  of  copyright  between  Spain  and 
her  quondam  colonies  has  given  rise  to  an 
odd  action  for  libel.  Messrs.  Brockhaus,  of 
Leipzig,  publish  editions  of  Trueba’s  tales,  and 
export  them  largely  to  South  America.  Seflor 
Trueba  wrote,  complaining  that  these  editions 
were  printed  without  his  leave,  and  that  he 
had  never  received  a  farthing  for  them.  A 
German  newspaper  reprinted  the  letter,  and 
Messrs.  Brockhaus  at  once  brought  an  action 
against  the  editor,  who  in  bis  defence  quoted 
the  definition  of  literary  piracy  in  the  “  Con¬ 
versations  Lexicon,"  a  definition  which  did 
not  say  flattering  things  of  literary  pirates. 
The  defendant  obtained  a  verdict,  and  was  also 
successful  in  an  appeal  brought  by  the  angry 
publishers.  * 

Messes.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  im¬ 
mediately  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  **  History  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Literature,"  which  forms  part  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  a  complete  history  in  four 
volumes  by  various  writers.  The  narrative  is 
illustrated  by  abundant  extracts  from  the  less- 
known  authors. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  English  publisher,  an¬ 
nounces  the  forthcoming  publication  of  Sir 
Henry  Layard’s  Early  Adventures  In  Persia, 
Susiana,  and  Babylonia.”  The  great  fafne  of 
the  author  as  an  Orientalist  and  archaeologist 


Dtceniber, 

will  arouse  great  interest  in  the  book.  He  re¬ 
sided  for  many  months  with  a  chief  of  the 
Bakhtiyari  tribe,  as  one  of  his  own  family,  until 
the  said  chief  was  treacherously  slain  by  the 
Persians.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Layard  was 
sold  for;^io,and  in  many  cases  be  owed  his 
life  entirely  to  his  own  nerve  and  resource. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lord 
Strangford,  then  living  in  the  East,  fore¬ 
shadows  the  character  of  the  book  : 

*'  Mjr  principal  friend  here  ii  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Layard,  whore  history  it  somewhat  romantic.  Some 
years  ago,  being  in  the  Company’s  rervice,  he  arrived 
here  on  his  way  out.  Here  he  foregathered  with  a  coun¬ 
tryman  ;  and  these  young  Delbis  started  off  on  foot,  with 
a  compass,  to  see  the  world.  They  arrived  at  Bagdad  ; 
one  went  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay ;  Layard  disap¬ 
peared,  and  about  three  yean  after  reappeared  in  the 
ambassador's  palace  here.  He  had  wandered  on  foot  and 
alone  through  the  wildest  part  of  Kurdistan  and  South 
Penia,  and  walked  back  again  when  tired,  in  the  guise  of 
a  Kurd  or  Arab,  or  tome  such  wild  animal. .  , .  His 
great  passion  is  ancient  aad  Oriental  geography  ;  he  is  a 
fair  scholar,  well  up  in  Herodotus,  and  a  grand  router  out 
of  antiquities.  . . .  He  has  been  all  last  year  at  Moasul 
in  the  thick  of  the  cholera.  Hit  workmen  used  to  die  by 
cart-loads.  I  never  spent  so  pleasant  a  month  as  this  last, 
while  he  was  living  with  me  and  Hughes.  He  is  a  very 
remarkable  man,  of  the  most  prodigious  knowledge,  not 
of  books,  but  of  men,  gained  by  ten  years'  travel  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Indus  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  rising  daily  without  knowing  where  he  would  sleep, 
with  his  very  life  in  hourly  danger.  To  all  tbit  he  adds 
a  most  correct  Judgment,  much  reading,  and  many  accom. 
plishments.” 
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Physical  Deterioration  among  the 
Lower  Classes. — Sir  Thomas  Crawford  re¬ 
cently  delivered  an  address  at  the  Congress  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  Dublin. 
Referring  to  the  boasts  of  the  champions  of 
sanitary  science  as  to  the  prolongation  of  life 
which  has  been  secured  through  improved  sani¬ 
tary  arrangements,  he  said  there  was  evidence 
of  perceptible  deterioration  or  degradation  of 
life  in  the  lower  order  of  people.  An  analysis 
of  the  results  from  32,324  examinations  of  men 
made  by  army  surgeons  from  i860  to  1864  in¬ 
clusive  showed  that  during  those  years,  in 
which  the  number  of  men  required  for  the 
army  averaged  6465,  and  permitted  therefore  a 
stricter  investigation  of  physical  fitness  both 
by  recruiters  and  surgeons,  the  rejections 
from  all  causes  were  only  371.67  per  1000 ; 
while  out  of  132,563  men  examined  between 
1882  and  1886  inclusive  the  rejections  were 
415.8  per  1000.  A  careful  examination  of  those 
tables  led  to  the  inference  that  the  lower  class, 
from  whom  the  recruits  for  the  army  are  chiefly 
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uken,  are  of  an  inferior  physique  now  to  what 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  recruits 
drawn  from  town-bred  populations  gave  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  rejections  ;  while  the 
causes  of  rejection  usually  indicate  a  decidedly 
inferior  physique.  The  rejections  from  defect¬ 
ive  vision  and  diseases  of  the  eye  were  nearly 
43  per  1000,  exclusive  of  all  those  whose  defects 
of  vision  were  so  obvious  as  to  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  recruiter  and  who  would  be  thus  ex¬ 
cluded.  There  was  a  peculiar  form  of  ophthal¬ 
mia,  which,  wherever  it  was  met  with,  whether 
in  military  or  civil  life,  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  arising  from  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  Of  late  years  that  scourge  had  been 
practically  banished  by  the  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  introduced  into  barracks. 
It  was  to  bis  mind  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  what  such  measures  could  accomplish,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  disease.  As  with  the  blind  so 
with  the  insane.  What  were  the  causes  which 
produced  the  very  large  class  of  sufferers  in¬ 
cluded  under  this  head  ?  He  might  be  told 
these  causes  were  moral,  lying  beyond  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  sanitary  officer  ;  but  was 
it  really  so?  They  must  look  to  improved 
personal  hygiene,  especially  during  the  training 
of  the  young,  if  they  desired  these  classes  of 
bread-winners  so  reared  that  they  might  enter 
upon  the  struggles  of  life  both  mentally  and 
physically  fit ;  and  if  that  be  so  with  the  bread¬ 
winners,  why  not  still  more  necessary  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  genesis  of  the  future  race?  The 
habits  of  the  people,  too,  bad  a  very  marked 
effect  upon  the  development  of  deterioration 
of  the  species.  Look  at  the  effects  of  physical 
culture  as  seen  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  England  at  the  present  time  where  every 
well-regulated  school  has  its  gymnasium,  every 
village  its  cricket-ground,  and  every  house  its 
lawn-tennis  courts,  and  compare  the  young 
men  and  women  to  be  seen  there  with  the 
dwarfed  specimens  of  humanity  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  slums  of  the  large  towns.  The  result 
of  such  a  contrast  will  convince  the  most  scep¬ 
tical  not  only  of  the  value  but  also  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  educating  public  opinion  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. — S/.  James'  Gaulle. 

The  Effects  of  Heat  and  Drought. — 
The  excessive  heat  and  drought  are  having  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  mortality  returns 
and  this  especially  in  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
Up  to  July  30th  there  had,  during  the  six  pre¬ 
ceding  weeks,  been  an  increase  in  the  general 
rate  of  mortality  in  London  from  ]$.g  to  24.8 
per  1000,  and  although  there  was  a  decline  last 


week  to  21.7,  yet  the  death-rate  this  quarter  has 
so  far  averaged  i.i  in  excess  of  the  mean  rate 
during  the.corresponding  period  for  the  ten  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Diarrhoea  has  been  a  prime 
cause  in  this  increase.  Thus,  during  the  eight 
weeks  ending  July  30th  the  fatal  attacks  attrib¬ 
uted  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  rose  from  9  to 
517.  Last  week  there  was  a  decline  to  432,  this 
being  144  in  excess  of  the  mean  average  for  the 
week.  Of  this  latter  number  350  were  infants 
under  one  year  of  age.  During  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  nine  deaths  were  attributed  to  cholera  or 
choleraic  diarrhoea.  This  is  four  below  the 
corrected  average,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
diminution  may  be  due  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  correct  nomenclature  as  regards  a  disease 
which  should  certainly  not  be  styled  cholera. 
The  long-continued  drought  is  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  much  inconvenience  and  serious  mis¬ 
chief.  In  many  places  the  water  supply  is  al¬ 
ready  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  even  where  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  the  quantity  available  is  not 
immediately  pressing,  sanitary  authorities  and 
water  companies  are  husbanding  their  supplies  ; 
so  that  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  of  all 
others  most  desirable  to  be  lavish  with  water 
for  the  flushing  of  drains  and  sewers,  the  ut¬ 
most  economy  has  to  be  observed. — Lasted. 

Lunacy  Regulations  in  France.— In  con¬ 
sequence  of  certain  irregularities  revealed  by 
the  investigations  into  the  case  of  Baron  Seil- 
li^res,  who,  it  was  alleged,  was  improperly  de¬ 
tained  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Paris  after  he 
recovered  his  mental  equilibrium,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Falli^res,  has  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  all  prefects  directing  them  rigidly  to 
obey  the  enactment  which  requires  them  to 
make  periodical  visits  to  all  asylums,  public  or 
private,  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  directed 
that  these  visits  should  be  paid  unexpectedly, 
and  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  quarter  ; 
that  patients  who  desire  to  leave  the  asylum 
should  be  interviewed,  and  in  every  doubtful 
case  subsequently  subjected  to  a  special  medi¬ 
cal  inquiry  ;  that  the  use  of  the  shower  bath  as 
a  punishment  should  be  forbidden  ;  that  the 
period  of  observation  should  be  reduced  to  the 
shortest  possible  time  ;  and  that  frequent  trans¬ 
fers  from  one  establishment  to  another  should 
be  discouraged.  —Brilish  Medical  Journal. 

The  First  Jewish  Chevalier  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  OF  Honor.— Seldom  has  the  French  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor  received  a  more  illustrious  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  roll  than  has  been  the  case  on  the 
recent  file  of  the  Republic.  Madame  Charles 
Furtado-Heine  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
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the  first  Jewish  Chevalier  of  the  Order,  which 
numbers  but  very  few  ladies,  and  right  nobly 
has  she  earned  this  distinction.  This  highly 
estimable  lady,  merol^rof  an  old  Jewish  family 
In  Bordeaux,  and  widow  of  M.  Heine,  the 
banker,  may  justly  be  described  as  the  very  in> 
carnation  of  charity.  Some  few  years  ago  she 
founded  in  Paris  a  dispensary  for  children  of 
all  creeds,  which  is  probably  the  finest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  dispensary 
is  solely  maintained  by  Madame  Furtado- 
Heine,  who  adds  another  claim  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  Government  and  country  by  the  in¬ 
tense  devotion  and  care  she  bestowed  on  the 
sick  and  wounded  during  the  time  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  It  was  for  these  deeds 
in  particular  that  she  received  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  ;  but  she  has  also  carried  out 
many  other  benevolent  works  on  an  extensive 
scale,  from  which  the  Jewish  community  espe¬ 
cially  benefits.  The  magnificent  new  syna¬ 
gogue,  which  is  now  one  of  the  sights  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  also  owes  its  existence  to  this  philan¬ 
thropic  lady,  of  whom  all  Paris  is  proud.— 
Jewish  ChronieU. 

The  Romance  of  Thieving.— Although  a 
man  always  looks  upon  a  clever  theft  with  an 
air  of  romance,  he  never  quite  realizes  the  po¬ 
sition  until  the  thief  or  sharper  has  fleeced  him¬ 
self.  We  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  misfortunes 
of  the  man  who  puts  his  head  out  of  his  cab  on 
a  foggy  day,  in  answer  to  a  knock  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  finds  bis  hat  disappearing  in  the 
gloom.  Nor  do  we  show  more  sympathy  with 
the  man  who  collides  with  another  individual 
in  the  street,  and  who,  on  having  his  hat,  which 
has  fallen,  handed  back  with  profuse  apologies 
for  the  accident,  finds,  from  its  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  that  not  many  hours  before  it 
must  have  adorned  a  scarecrow.  But  these 
incidents  in  no  way  illustrate  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  of  the  professional  thief,  who  does 
not  usually  aim  at  trifles.  Last  winter,  an  in¬ 
genious  theft  was  perpetrated  by  two  well- 
known  pickpockets  who  had  followed  a  gentle¬ 
man  out  of  the  stalls  of  a  Leeds  theatre.  For 
a  moment  they  parted  company,  and  when  the 
younger  joined  his  companion,  he  banded  him 
a  pocket-book,  from  which  were  taken  some 
notes  and  money.  To  substitute  false  notes 
was  the  work  of  a  second.  “  You  have  lost 
your  pocket-book,  sir,”  said  the  elder  thief, 
hurrying  after  the  gentleman.  With  a  cool 
bow,  the  thief  hastened  away,  pleased  with  the 
gentleman’s  thanks — and  his  watch.  At  Bir¬ 
mingham,  not  long  ago,  a  thief  was  detected  in 


the  act  of  stealing  a  gentleman’s  watch.  In 
his  haste  to  escape,  he  ran  into  the  arms  of  a 
detective,  who  had  been  watching  him  for  some 
time.  Naturally  the  thief  must  have  felt  some¬ 
what  excited  at  such  a  moment ;  but  if  he  did, 
he  showed  no  symptoms  of  being  so.  Although 
instantly  secured  by  the  unenviable  handcuffs, 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pass  the  watch 
unobserved  into  the  pocket  of  a  passer-by. 
This  person  was  puzzled  to  know  how  he  be¬ 
came  the  possessor  of  the  watch,  and  being 
afraid  of  keeping  the  gift,  was  suflSciently  hon¬ 
est  to  hand  it  to  the  police.  Another  instance 
of  the  remarkable  coolness  and  audacity  of  a 
thief,  though  perhaps  not  an  uncommon  one, 
is  worth  relating.  One  day,  a  Liverpool 
”  stalk’*— a  man  capable  of  doing  mischief  of 
any  kind  for  a  trifle — having  watched  his  op¬ 
portunity,  took  up  a  coat  that  hung  outside  a 
pawnbroker’s  shop.  Flinging  it  over  his  arm, 
and  carrying  it  into  the  shop  as  if  intending  to 
make  a  purchase,  he  offered  it  for  sale.  Not 
recognizing  his  own  property,  the  pawnbroker 
bought  the  coat.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  thief.  He  handled  some  silk  handkerchiefs, 
and  in  choosing  one,  remarked  carelessly : 
“  Take  pay  for  this  out  of  the  money  for  the 
coat."  ”  But  1  have  given  yon  the  money,” 
indignantly  answered  the  pawnbroker.  **  Oh, 
no,  you  haven’t,”  said  the  thief.  A  warm  al¬ 
tercation  ensued.  In  vain  the  shopman  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  paid  the  money  ;  and  at  last 
the  thief  went  out  in  search  of  an  officer  to  set¬ 
tle  the  dispute,  taking  with  him  some  silver 
spoons,  several  silk  handkerchiefs,  as  well  as 
the  silk  handkerchief  in  question,  which  in  his 
excitement  the  broker  had  forgotten.  But  the 
thief  is  not  rlways  so  cool  and  collected  as  we 
are  wont  to  believe  him.  He  is  especially  un¬ 
nerved  by  hunger  and  the  police.  Not  long 
ago,  a  well-known  actor,  while  in  the  provinces, 
bad  occasion  to  walk  some  distance  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  was  stopped  on  a  lonely  toad  by  an 
ill-clad  ruffian.  "  Fool !”  muttered  the  actor, 
coolly,  ”  there’s  an  officer  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us  ;  I’ll — ”  With  an  exclamation  the 
thief  disappeared  over  a  wall ;  and  the  next 
morning  bis  dead  body  was  found  in  a  river 
close  by,  into  which  in  bis  haste  he  had  fallen. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  shopkeepers  of 
Bradford  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by 
a  couple  of  young  lads.  One  of  the  two  used 
to  make  a  small  purchase  at  a  shop,  and,  by 
telling  a  plausible  ule  that  a  boy  outside  would 
take  the  purchase  from  him  if  it  were  seen,  be 
got  the  shopman  to  put  the  article  down  the 
back  of  his  coat.  While  thus  employed,  the 
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ingenious  youth  very  easily  relieved  the  shop¬ 
man  of  bis  watch,  and  then  bolted.  After  him 
came  “  the  boy  outside,”  to  inform  the  shop¬ 
man  of  his  loss.  The  latter  having  bad  care¬ 
fully  described  to  him  the  road  the  thief  had  not 
taken,  ran  at  once  after  the  culprit,  the  second 
boy  in  the  mean  time  helping  himself  tqthe  con¬ 
tents  of  the  till.  How  often  this  larceny  was 
practised  few  shopmen  in  Bradford  care  to  re¬ 
member.  Once,  for  the  writer’s  edification,  a 
young  lad,  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
undertook  to  stand  in  a  prominent  thoroughfare 
in  Leeds  and  open  the  ladies’  satchels  as  they 
passed  without  being  observed.  He  never 
failed  once,  and  very  often  succeeded  in  tak¬ 
ing  out  their  purses  also,  which  of  course  were 
immediately  returned  intact.  It  is  often  ar¬ 
gued,  that  if  taken  from  their  evil  associates, 
many  thieves  would  reform.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  they  love  their  nefarious  orgies  and  their 
liberty  too  dearly.  One  instance  in  support  of 
this  is  enough.  A  slergyman  in  Bristol  once 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  a  penitent 
thief,  and  secured  a  situation  for  him  in  South 
Australia.  But  while  at  his  benefactor’s  house, 
listening  to  the  bright  prospects  that  awaited 
him,  the  thief  was  stealing  the  good  man’s 
spoons,  watch,  and  ring.  The  chances  of  be¬ 
coming  rich  in  a  day  are  further  inducements, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  gambler,  to  continue  their 
life  of  recklessness  and  crime.  A  Liverpool 
detective  once  stated  that  four  hundred  pounds 
and  several  watches  were  found  upon  a  notori¬ 
ous  pickpocket  during  a  festival  in  that  city  ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  couple  of 
thieves  during  the  Derby  week  to  steal  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  valuables. — 
Chambers  »  Journal. 

How  Misers  Live. — We  must  not  despise 
the  miser  indiscriminately  ;  let  us  rather  at¬ 
tempt  to  lift  some  of  them  at  least  from  the  de¬ 
graded  position  they  have  always  occupied  in 
the  public  mind.  It  may  never  have  occurred 
to  our  readers  that  the  desire  to  be  philan¬ 
thropic  has  induced  some  men  to  become 
misers.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  case,  al¬ 
though  we  may  not  have  bad  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  verifying  this  experience.  Thus,  when 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  London,  was  built,  a 
wretched  miser  of  the  East  End  gave  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  C\oo.  When  the  collectors  called 
at  his  residence,  they  found  him  scolding  a 
servant  for  throwing  away  a  match  that  had 
not  been  burned  at  both  ends.  To  him,  the 
waste  of  this  match  was  a  worse  blow  than  the 
giving  away  of  such  a  large  sum.  Gurgot  of 
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Marseilles  was  another  confirmed  miser  ;  every 
one  in  the  city  knew  him,  and  it  is  not  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  every  one  hated  him  for  his 
sordidness.  Yet,  we  know  from  his  will  that 
he  scraped  together  J,  10,000  in  order  to  furnish 
the  poor  of  his  native  town  with  a  good  and 
cheap  water-supply.  Every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  supplies  subjects  for  the  miser  list. 
This  at  first  sight  appears  strange.  Suppose 
we  take  the  nobility  and  clergy — classes  which 
we  would  fancy  should  be  free  of  such  sordid¬ 
ness  ;  and  we  find  that  even  among  these  the 
malady  is  very  rampant ;  indeed,  the  nobility 
have  supplied,  and  do  supply,  most  of  the  miser 
tribe.  There  have  been  few  soldiers  like  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  yet  he  was  a 
very  sordid  individual.  To  save  asixpence  for 
carriage  hire,  he  would  walk,  when  an  old  man, 
from  the  public  rooms  in  Bath  to  his  hotel,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  He  died  worth  ;^i,ooo,- 
000  sterling,  which  he  left  to  his  grandson. 
Lord  Trevors,  his  bitterest  enemy.  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  irony  of  fate  in  the  miser’s 
pains  to  collect  money,  for  generally  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  mean  and  sparing  living  falls  into 
the  hands  either  of  thriftless  sons  or  bitter  foes. 
In  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  poor  miser 
grasps  and  gathers  together  all  he  can  lay  hands 
upon,  thus  adding  day  by  day  to  his  physical 
and  moral  ruin.  The  life  of  Vandille  more 
than  justifies  this  statement.  This  man’s  food 
consisted  of  bread  and  milk,  with  the  addition 
of  a  glass  of  sour  wine  on  a  Saturday  ;  his  re¬ 
ligious  mite  was  one  farthing  per  week,  and  at 
his  death  he  left  ^800,000  to  the  kings  of 
France.  One  redeeming  feature  of  the  miser’s 
character  is  that  he  generally  suffers  the  effect 
of  his  sins  himself.  He  does  not  punish  others. 
One  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  life  of  Audley, 
who  flourished  in  England  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  This  miser  started  life  with  (,  200, 
which  sum  he  lent  out  to  the  sons  of  cavaliers 
and  to  clerks  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  His 
whole  life  was  one  of  cunning  and  disreputable 
craft,  and  by  such  means  he  accumulated 
;^400,ooo,  which,  however,  reverted  to  the 
Government. 

The  keen  and  earnest  craving  for  money 
does  not  belong  to  individuals  only  ;  it  has 
often  been  characteristic  in  the  life  of  nations. 
The  South  Sea  Bubble  in  our  own  country 
showed  what  thousands  would  do  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  mammon.  But  the  tulip  mania  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  1634  surpasses  every  other  illustration 
we  are  able  to  cite.  Such  was  the  rage  for 
tulips  that  they  rose  to  enormous  prices.  To 
possess  tulips  was  to  be  rich.  One  of  these 
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flowers,  named  the  Admiral  Licfken,  was  stable  ;  notes  amounting  to  j^6oo  were  stowed 
worth,  at  market  value,  4400  florins  ;  and  the  away  in  an  old  teapot ;  and  many  old  jugs  filled 
Semper  Augustus  brought  5500  florins.  If  an-  with  gold  and  silver  were  hidden  away  in  the 
other  mania  should  arise,  would  not  there  be  stable  loft.  The  chimney  yielded  ;^200a  In 
found  thousands  of  men  and  women  thronging  this  dirty  place  there  were  nineteen  holes,  each 
to  swell  the  sordid  contingent  ?  Such  incidents  of  which  held  a  sum  of  money. — Chambers's 
as  these  in  the  life  of  a  nation  show  that  run-  Journal. 
ning  through  the  whole  of  society  there  is  an 

undercurrent  of  sordidness,  which  becomes  di-  Curious  Experiment  with  Oxygen.— 
rect  and  strong  when  once  the  floodgates  of  The  necessity  for  breathing  fresh  air  is  recog- 
public  opinion  open  their  folding  leaves.  There  nized  as  a  fact  known  to  the  human  race  from 
may  be  a  difference  in  degree  between  the  con*  the  earliest  times  ;  but  it  has  always  been 
firmed  miser  and  those  men  who  delude  and  much  of  a  puzzle  why  cats,  birds,  and  other 
are  deluded  by  tempting  baits,  but  the  cases  animals  invariably  bury  their  respiratory  ma- 
are  of  the  same  kind.  chinery  in  fur  or  feathers  when  they  go  to 

The  miser  is  very  often  unconscious  of  his  sleep.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  making  some  ex¬ 
meanness,  and  even  rejoices  when  he  sees  any  periments  on  the  respiration  of  animals,  has 
other  man  display  the  same  quality.  The  bi-  found  that  in  currents  of  pure  oxygen  different 
ography  of  Dichzeus  Dichaenus  shows  this  con-  animals  are  affected  in  diverse  manners, 
clusively.  This  person  was  a  descendant  of  Some,  such  as  the  cat,  dog.  guinea-pig,  and 
the  Byzantine  monarchs  ;  but  their  spirit  of  pigeon,  were  excited  and  rendered  feverish  by 
lavishness  was  in  no  way  inherited  by  him,  it ;  others  (rabbit  and  frOg)  showed  no  such 
for  during  his  lifetime  he  managed  by  niggard-  efiect ;  in  no  instance  was  narcotism  produced 
liness  to  raise  the  value  of  his  possessions  to  so  long  as  oxygen  was  freshly  supplied  in  steady 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  The  great  ques-  current.  In  some  later  experiments,  however, 
tion  of  his  life  was.  To  whom  should  he  leave  in  order  to  economize  the  oxygen,  the  gas, 
his  money  ?  This  problem  was  solved  for  him  after  passing  through  the  chambers  in  which 
by  means  of  a  rather  curious  incident.  A  dis-  the  animals  were  placed,  was  collected,  puri- 
tant  relative  of  his  sent  him  a  letter  written  on  fied  from  products  of  respiration,  and  then 
an  inch  of  paper.  This  was  enough  ;  the  miser  supplied  to  the  animals  again.  Entirely  dif* 
seemed  to  see  in  his  absent  friend  a  fitness  ferent  resulu  were  now  obtained  :  the  frogs 
which  fully  warranted  him  in  making  this  ap-  remained  still  unaffected,  but  the  warm-blooded 
parently  thrifty  person  his  heir.  animals  all  became  drowsy.  With  time  the 

The  habits  of  the  miser  are  peculiar  in  the  sleep  became  deeper,  the  breathing  slower, 
extreme.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Blewbury,  and  during  the  third  passage  of  the  oxygen 
may  serve  us  for  a  pattern.  With  a  stipend  of  through  the  chambers  the  pigeons  ceased  to 
!>«*■  annum,  and  blessed  with  a  fortune  breathe.  On  removing  the  animals  from  the 
amounting  to  ;^200,  he  left  at  his  d^ath  the  sum  chamber  the  pigeon  was  found  to  be  dead,  the 
of  ;^io,ooo.  For  forty  years  he  was  rector  of  cat  slept  for  a  few  minutes  longer  and  then 
Blewbury,  and  during  that  long  period  only  one  died,  the  dog  and  rabbit  recovered.  The  ex¬ 
person  was  known  to  have  sat  at  his  festal  planation  of  the  discordance  in  the  results  of 
board.  He  never  had  a  fire  lit  in  his  house,  the  earlier  experimenters  follows  from  these  re- 
and  as  for  servants,  the  very  thought  of  them  suits,  the  depressant  and  narcotic  action  hav- 
was  enough.  During  winter  nights  he  used  to  ing  been  observed  in  those  cases  where  the 
go  to  the  houses  of  his  parishioners  in  order  to  conditions  of  experiment  led  to  the  reinhala- 
keep  himself  from  starving  of  cold,  rather  than  tion  of  the  oxygen.  The  cause  of  the  phenom- 
light  a  fire  at  the  rectory.  When  the  miser  enen,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
dies,  his  possessions  are  often  found  in  the  oxygen  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  other 
most  out-of-the-way  corners.  Mr.  and  Miss  change  in  property  ;  it  still  supported  combus- 
Dancer  are  reputed  to  have  been  the  most  noted  tion  and  the  respiration  of  cold-blooded  ani- 
misers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  tell  all  mals  ;  and  when  subjected  to  a  brush  discharge 
their  habits  would  be  interesting,  but  rather  from  a  metallic  point  connected  with  the  posi- 
tedious  ;  let  the  manner  in  which  the  kept  tive  conductor  of  a  frictional  electrical  machine, 
their  money  suffice.  Their  fortune  amounted  it  lost  its  narcotizing  power  and  resumed  its 
to  20,000,  which  sum  was  stored  away  thus  :  character  of  an  exciunt  on  warm-blooded  ani- 
;^250owas  found  under  a  dunghill ;  500  in  mals.  The  subject  is  worth  a  good  deal  of 

an  old  jacket  nailed  to  the  manger  of  their  further  investigation.— Mechanic. 
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Two  Babies 

On  the  same  street  were  seized, 
one  night,  with  Croup.  One 
family,  having 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

in  the  house,  saved  the  life  of 
their  child.  The  other  family, 
being  unprovided  with  this 
remedy,  lost  their  little  one. 

No  household  should  be  with-  * 
out  this  simple  but  effective 
remedy  for  Colds,  Coughs, 
Croup,  Bronchitis,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ltmg  and  Throat  Diseases. 

Jacob  Emokl,  S^tochm,  N.  V.,  writer: 
"A  few  months  ago,  I  sold  a  Imttle  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  to  a  friend  who 
has  since  infomie<l  me  that,  with  this 
one  bottle,  he  not  only  cured  his  whole 
family  of  very  bad  colds,  but  also  saved 
the  life  of  his  infant  son  who  was  sulTer- 
ing  from  membranous  croup.” 

“I  have  never  found,  in  thirty-live 
years’  practice,  any  preparation  so  valu¬ 
able  as  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  treat- 
luentof  diseases  of  the  throat  aud  luncn.” 

—  L.  8.  Addison,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Itt. 

Geo.  B.  Hontkb,  Altoona,  Pa.,  says: 

**  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  Bronchitis. 
The  usual  remeiiies  failed.  In  despair 
of  linding  relief,  I  bought  a  Imttle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  was  helped 
from  the  first  dose.  Less  tliau  one  bottle  cured  me.” 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  I.oweII,  Mass.  Hold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  SI ;  six  bottles,  SS. 

CHRISTMAS  DAT, 

Tfuinks^ivlng  T>aij,  and  oth^r  festive  Days  are  frequently 
followed  by  Days  of  Dyspepsia  and  Indigestion  — the  painful 
sequence  of  intemperate  eating.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
sufferer  has  a  remedy  at  h-and  in  ,.4yers  Sarsaparilla,  which 
relieves  even  the  worst  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  and  gives  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  digestive  organs.  As  a  Blood  medicine  it  has  no 
equal,  its  reputation  being  world-wide. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  a  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


50  Carmine  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


EcUctic  Magtuein*  Advariutr. 


res 


W.A 


SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS. 


g  Ai*  it  ffrttrral  bererage  and  necrMa/y  ror- 
^  reef  ire  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg- 
I  etabfe  decompoMtion  or  other  cauee»t  a» 
W  LSASLE COKSii^atS  TO DfSTlNGUiStlW  ‘  Litnenfone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Sehnappe  i»  euperlor  to  every  other  alcoltolic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  yearn*  duration  in  every  neetion  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPnO  WOLFETS  SCHXAPPS,  itn  tinnolicited  indornement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  nale  unequalled  by  any  otlter  alcoholic  dintiUa^ 
tion,  Itave  recured  for  it  the  reputation  'or  nalubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRIUGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street.  IVew  York. 
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StaiMd  QIns  Fi ra-ScreaM,  Apoatlaa’  Spoona, 
Carvad  CraeiMxat,  Staiaed  QIaat  Panalt, 
ate.,  ate. 
nrud  f»r  IllHstmU  tl 


ImrALZD  BBcitnrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


'  ^  Vti 

EcUctic  Magcuine  Advwiiter. 
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A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recomiiicndetl  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indit^estion,  Headache, 
Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 


nf  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessar)'  to  take, 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggi.sts.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


/ 


BeUctxo  Magtuin*  Adfmii$0rt 


^  1111  ■■  I  wiiin 


Chicago. 


Tke  only  brand  of  Lann- 
dry  8oap  avardod  a  flrvt 
<daas  madal  at  tbe  Mow 
Orlaaaa  Kxpoaltloa.  Oaai^ 
antaad  abaolntely  pare, 
and  forpeneral honaahold 
porpoaea  It  the  rary  beat 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


News  from  Mr.  Stanley.— According  to 
priYRte  adrices  received  in  Liverpool  from 
Stanley  Pool,  and  dated  last  month,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  hat  already  penetrated 
the  great  African  continent  further  than  he 
has  ever  been  before — or,  indeed,  further  than 
any  white  man  has  ever  reached.  The  pre¬ 
vious  dispatch  had  mentioned  the  spot  up  the 
Aruwimi  River  which  the  expedition  had 
reached,  and  the  present  letter  says  that  a 
further  march  of  150  miles  up  the  river  bad 
been  made.  Mr.  Stanley  had  sent  back  the 
little  steamer  Florida  to  Stanley  Pool  for  more 
stores  and  more  men.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  explorer  expected  some  opposition, 
though  the  despatch  mentions  that  the  natives 
in  the  districts  traversed  appeared  to  be  very 
friendly.  In  order  to  be  prepared  against  any 
surprise  Mr.  Stanley  bad  pitched  two  in¬ 
trenched  camps  at  his  new  halting  place,  but 
the  natives  showed  no  disposition  to  molest 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  wel¬ 
come  the  party  into  their  country.  The  health 
of  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  whole  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  reported  to  be  very  good,  and  the 
men  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits.  It 
was  believed  that  he  would  not  make  any 
more  forward  movement  until  the  return  of 
the  Florida  with  the  stores  and  men  sent  for. 

Opentno  up  of  the  Celestial  Empire. — 
According  to  the  Chintst  Timet  the  necessity 
for  the  opening  up  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to 
civilization  grows  apace,  and  can  only  be 
effectually  carried  out  by  the  railroad  projects 
now  again  under  discussion.  In  some  notes 
of  travel  in  Lu  and  Tsi,  the  writer  states  that 
everywhere  in  Shantung  the  main  roads  are 
lined  with  sumptuous  tablets,  telling,  as  if  in 
mockery,  of  the  repair  of  the  road  by  this  or 
that  official.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  the 
tablet  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  the  meantime  the  roads  are  in 
ruins,  and  impassable.  The  husbandman 
sows  and  reaps  his  grain,  and  if  it  be  an 
average  crop  he  has  just  enough  to  support 
his  family  and  dependents  till  the  next  har¬ 
vest.  If  it  falls  short  he  and  they  have  to 
starve,  or  live  on  roots  and  weeds,  for  supplies 
of  food  he  cannot  obtain  from  elsewhere  ;  if 


it  be  abundant  the  surplus  is  rather  an  im 
pediment  to  him  than  otherwise.  He  has  not 
the  means  of  storing  or  preserving  it,  and  the 
want  of  roads  prevents  him  from  sending  it  to 
those  who  need  it.  Absolutely  he  has  no 
market  for  his  surplus ;  for  his  immediate 
neighbors  have,  like  himself,  a  superfluity, 
and  the  carriage  to  any  district  in  need  of  it 
would  more  than  absorb  the  entire  value  of 
what  he  has  to  offer.  A  paternal  Governmen  t 
besides  forbids  him  to  export  it,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  check  to  over¬ 
population  is  removed,  and  his  family  and 
dependents  increase  till  they  eat  up  them¬ 
selves  the  entire  produce.  Is  it  any  wonder 
be  grows  listless  and  careless,  and  that  each 
generation  finds  itself  lower  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  ? 

Corkscrews. — There  is  scarcely  any  article 
of  domestic  use  concerning  which  persons 
will  not  be  surprised,  when  they  are  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  extent  of  its  use.  The 
number  of  corkscrews  is  a  point  in  case, 
the  figures  of  which  may  appear  de¬ 
cidedly  antagonistic  to  the  total  absti¬ 
nence  cause.  Thus  one  firm  in  Newark, 
U.  S.,  made  in  one  year  i50/xx>,ooo  cork¬ 
screws.  Visitors  at  the  American  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  will  re¬ 
member  with  interest  the  curious  automatic 
machine  at  work  making  corkscrews,  which 
was  fed  from  a  coil  of  wire  mounted  upon  a 
reel,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine  dis¬ 
charged  a  finished  corkscrew  in  about  thirty 
seconds.  These  corkscrews,  however,  are 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  on  purpose 
to  meet  the  different  tastes  and  uses  of  various 
persons  and  nations  ;  one  of  the  mostjpecu- 
liar  of  them  being  the  left-handed  corkscrew, 
of  which  the  first  one  was  made  for  a  left- 
handed,  bar-keeper ;  and  they  are  kept  now 
constantly  in  stock.  Another  firm  in  the 
same  town  makes  300,000  pocket  corkscrews 
in  a  3rear,  giving  some  indication  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  philanthropists  among  our  great  Re¬ 
publican  Engineering. 

German  Bicycles  and  Tricycles.— The 
manufacture  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  is  the 
latest  development  of  German  competition 
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with  a  hitherto  tpecifically  English  industry. 
The  splendid  roads  of  the  Black  Forest  and 
Switzerland  have  this  year  been  more  thronged 
than  ever  before  with  velocipedists.  There  is 
now  hardly  a  town  in  Germany  without  its 
velocipede  club.  Ask  any  casual  cyclist 
among  them  whether  his  vehicle  is  home  made, 
and  he  is  almost  certain  to  reply,  “  No,  it  is 
English,"  and  he  will  probably  add  a  few 
words  about  its  costliness.  The  Germans, 
both  makers  and  users,  are  not  only  convinced 
that  the  "  Radsport,"  as  they  call  it,  is  about  to 
become  universal,  but  they  believe  that  they  can 
produce  a  good  instrument  at  far  cheaper 
prices  than  those  paid  in  England.  No  fewer 
than  sixty-four  Velocipedt-Fabriken  have  quite 
recently  been  started  in  Germany,  employing 
1,150  workmen.  This  is  a  very  small  number 
compared  with  those  employed  in  England 
upon  the  same  manufacture.  But  in  the  year 
1885,  as  a  German  engineering  journal  states, 
there  were  only  six  firms  in  the  whole  of 
Germany  which  would  undertake  to  make 
a  velocipede,  and  not  more  than  too 
workmen  who  had  tried  their  hands  upon 
the  construction  of  that  vehicle.  If  so  ener* 
getic  a  progress  has  been  made  within  three 
years,  it  is  possible  that  the  Germans  will  soon 
be  making  cycles  for  export,  as  well  as  for 
home  use.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
wages  of  the  German  workmen  are  much 
lower,  or  that  the  German  manufacturer  is  con¬ 
tent  with  a  smaller  profit  and  way  of  living, 
than  the  wages,  profit  and  manner  of  life  of  their 
respective  English  colleagues.  Whether  Sax¬ 
ony  will  equal  Coventry  in  the  perfection  of  its 
work  remains  to  be  proved.  We  believe  that 
our  countrymen  can  keep  ahead  in  any  branch 
of  mechanical  work — if  they  will.  “  England," 
observed  a  foreigner  a  few  months  ago,  “  sends 
us  all  the  best  work  we  have,”  and,  he  added, 

all  the  worst." 

Rkligious  Views  in  Ohio. — An  Ohio  clergy¬ 
man,  who  has  been  visiting  here,  asked  a  lady 
who  makes  a  point  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  something  in  regard  to  her 
religious  belief,  and  was  shocked  at  the 
unsatisfactory  answers  he  received.  "  But," 
he  said  at  length,  "how  can  you  be  happy 
without  faith  ?  Doesn’t  your  womanly  nature 
demand  a  belief  in  something  ?  ”  “  Oh,  as 

to  that,"  she  replied,  "  I  give  absolute  be¬ 
lief  to  each  Boston  craze  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
and  that  not  only  satisfies  the  demands  of  my 


womanly  nature  for  faith,  but  also  for  variety." 
The  reply  was  flippant,  but  after  all  it  was  not 
far  from  expressing  the  exact  truth  in  many 
cases. 

Numbbes  ov  “Eclectic"  Wanted.  —  We 
are  in  want  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic:  November,  1844;  January,  July, 
and  August,  1845,  and  November,  1846.  Par¬ 
ties  having  these  numbers  that  they  do  not 
require  will  please  communicate  with  this 
office. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Pint  and  Palm.  By  M.  D.  Conway.  i6mo, 
cloth,  348  pages.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  6*  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

•  The  D whets.  By  The  Duchess.  i6mo, 
paper  and  half  cloth,  344  pages.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippineott  Co.  Price,  paper,  35c  ;  half 
cloth,  50c. 

Vendetta  ;  or.  The  Story  of  One  Forgotten.  By 
Marie  Corelli.  i6mo,  paper  and  half  cloth, 
468  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippineott  Co. 
Price,  paper,  35c  ;  half  cloth,  50c. 

Universal  History.  4  vols.  Price,  $5.75. — 
Containing :  Modem  History.  By  Patten. 
Price,  $1.50.  Ancient  History,  By  Rawlin- 
SON.  Price,  $I-SO.  Mediaval  History.  By 
Stokes.  Price,  $1.50.  Geological  History.  By 
Huli..  Price,  $1.35.  Each  volume  sold  sep¬ 
arately. 

The  Romance  of  the  Canonets.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse  by  J.  M. 
Percival.  i3mo,  half  cloth,  365  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  75c. 

Country  Luck.  By  John  Habberton.  i3mo, 
cloth,  760  pages.  Philade^hia  :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Lovell  the  Widower,  and  Barry  Lynden.  Half 
cloth.  Thackeray  Handy  Edition.  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  y.  B.  Lippineott  Co.  Price,  50c.  each. 

How  J  Was  Educated.  Papers  from  the 
Forum  Magaune.  8vo,  paper,  136  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  AppletPn  6*  Co.  Price,  30c. 

The  Advance  of  Scierue  in  the  Last  Half 
Century.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  i6mo, 
paper,  139  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  (s’ 
Co.  Price,  35c. 

The  Right  Honourable.  A  Romance.  By 

Kstin  McCarthy,  M.P.  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
AED.  i6mo,  paper,  335  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  50c. 

Madame  De  Stael.  Famous  Women  Series. 
l6mo,  cloth,  339  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  $1.00. 


EMINENT  PHYSICIANS 

U  wril  M  th«  Ixperience  of  Laymen  agree  that 
CATAHHB  can  beet  be  treated  by  local  applica¬ 
tion#.  The  XltKAl  MKDICiyB  COMPANY, 
19  Park  Plaea,  Now  York,  have  had  great  eocoer# 
with  their  common-#en#e  treatment,  costing  $i.00,  and 
are  #0  conldent  of  Its  merits,  that  they  will  send  their 
appliance  on  fifteen  days’  trial.  Send  for  pamphlet 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 


DCMCintI  CLAIMS  KINDS 

mm  ■■  HI  ^  III  III  proseented  without  fee 
I  r  mW  I  II WM  nnlesa  siiceemfiil.  98 
■  YNABH’  MXPtC- 

ItlBNCB.  CoRKMPONDCiicn  8oi.icitxd. 

MILO  B.  STXVJBNS  Sc  CO., 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  DBTKUIT,  HICU. 


B  w  uiwt*  or  Maipise,  eircoJan,  books,  newspapers, 
Bria|rasines.  ete..  from  tboM  who  want  scents.  Ton 
will  get  lots  of  good  rsadtne  rrea,  and  be  WKi,Ln.iAS#s 
wtth  the  snail  InTestnent.  List  eontalninir 
sent  to  each  mreon  answering  this  advertisement. 

T.  S.  CAJCPBXIX  M  Boglaetoa.  T.,diea». 


Besides  many  other  ralnable  features,  it  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engrayings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing36,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  Dne  Book. 

8000  more  Words  and  nearly  9000  more  Illnstra- 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free, 
fi.  *  C  HERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pnb’rs,  Springfield,  Maas. 


Cwres  Coughs,  Isolds,  Asthma.  Brourhillo,  ana 
all  Hcrofnloas  Hamers. 

Te  ConsamptlTee.— Msny  have  lieen  happy  to  givs 
their  testimony  In  favor  of  the  use  of  ‘'Wilbor't  Pan 
C%ii-Liver  OUan/t  Ume."  Experience  has  proved  It  to  be  s 
valuable  remedy  for  Consumption,  Asthma.  Diphtheria,  and 
all  diseases  of  the  Throatsnd  Longs.  Msnnf  secured  only  by 
A.  11.  WiLBOB,  Chemist,  Boston.  Bold  by  all  druggists. 


S^HF'PIN  44s 

The  Gem  Cat’s  Rys  is  so  ealM  because  Hnossssststhe 
peenllar  ray  of  light  or  glisten  seen  in  a  rat’s  eye  In  tbs 
dark.  I  have  s  limited  stork  onlv,  sad  offer  Toa  one  for 
pnl.T  44  eta.,  post  paid.  THa  same  In  Ear  Drop.,  choice, 

AT  eestSa  t¥mmp  fm  \mYf»  iUmfrNHS  tmlmlffm 

Amn^/Ivr.  htSimn  i'Hitt  «#«.  7n«ir 

II.  H.TAMMEX,  Mineralogist  Deavcr.C'oL 


EcUctic  Magatifu  Advertiser. 


Ilf  VARIETY  OF  WOODS, 

HANDSOXBLT  rnilSHSD. 

A  Sample  blind  for  Wiadow, 
2  ft.  7  iM.Kfi  ft.,  for  $4.00. 
Send  Ibr  CataloKue  to 
J.  GODFREY  WILRON, 
Manufactnrer  of  Blinds  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  9S3  Braadn-mif,  M,  Y. 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A  CHOICE  CIFT 

For  PasUM',  Parent,  Tesu^her,  Child,  or 
Friend,both  elegance  and  usefulness  will  be  fonnd 
combined  in  a  copy  of  W#bit#r'f  Unabridgad. 


James  Pyle’s 

Pearline 

Washing  Compound 

is  better  than  any  soap;  handier, 
finer,  more  effective,  more  of  it, 
more  for  the  money, and  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  for  your  convenience. 
Takes,  as  it  were,  the  fabric  in  one 
hand,  the  dirt  in  the  other,  and  lays 
them  apart— comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  washing  with  little  work. 

As  it  saves  the  worst  of  the  work, 
so  it  saves  the  worst  of  the  wear. 
It  isn’t  the  use  of  clothes  that 
makes  them  old  before  their  time  ; 
it  is  rubbing  and  straining,  getting 
the  dirt  out  by  main  strength. 

For  scrubbing,  house-cleaning, 
washing  dishes,  windows  and  glass¬ 
ware,  Pearline  has  no  equal. 


^  WILBOE’S  COMPOUND  OF  ” 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
.  OIL  AND  LIME.  . 


[  rrery  Ihmlly  and  may  bs  obulned  firom  Tw 
dealers,  Stationsn  and  Kdocatlooal  Dcp^  Tta 
FMos-lM  will  bs  IbrwanM  |^Ua  on  applioatton  t# 

F.  10.  mCHTER  a  Co. 


BcUetxc  Magcunne  Adv9rii$«r. 


OUR  LITTLE  ONES 

TIfE  PRINCE  OF  JUVENILES. 

Hm  moat  beanttfal  maguiM  la  austtar 
and  Ulmatratlofia,  for  chiMrea, 

•Ter  pobllaited. 


Russell  Publishing  Co.,  36 


AND  THE  NURSERY. 

EST^BUSHED  IN  1867. 

A  SpecimcB  copy  and  Preiniiun  Ltat  arat  to 
any  addteia  on  receipt  of  a 
two  cent  stamp. 


Kromfleld  8t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


— 


MADK  EAST  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Rubber  Btampa.  Send 
for  Price  List  of  Outfits,  to 
J.  F.  Vf.  Dorman,  317  East 
Gorman  8t„  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cenuin*  SHAKER  Chairs 

FOB  TBB  MTLLIca.  (  Oal.  ./>»•«■) 

HOLIDAY SIKXi  PRESEHTS 

Made  by  B.  M.  wleAN  A  Mt.  Lebanea,  N.  V. 


WANTED-LADIES. 

la  CItT  or  CMatry,  Iwr  eer  BaUdair  Trade,  to  taka  ]|(M, 
ptaaaaai  work  attMirowa  hsMi.  fl.  ta  SB  par  day  can  be 
oaletlr  made,  work  eeat  by  mall  say  dtitaaea.  Ebrticulera 
*ae.  No  eanraeilai.  AddiaaealoaeatKESCEirr  ABT  CO, 
l«AMUkSt.,aAm,llaea.  F.O.BraSim. 


PENNYROYAL  PILLS 

"CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH." 

The  OrlvtMMl  mbM  Omly  demailme. 

iofc  ea«  alwaye  BellaMe.  Beweiaaf  warthteaa  leiltaUoae. 

ladieomeabl.  te  ladies.  Aak  yaar  Premidat  hr 

**Cblebaa>aeBe  Ea^Uk*  ead  take  as  etber.er  laelsee  4e. 
(•teaip.)  e.  ae  to-  pwtleelen  m  MIer  by  reSarw  maU, 

■aU  kp  DrwMa  ererTwheem  Aak  Ihr  •TbMiam 
•er^  Baadlab'*  Paeay repel  nila.  Take  aesiber. 


HORTGAfiE  CDMRANYe 


Cmpttml  Smha«rik»4, 
Peiitl  iM  (C’teeA).  - 


•  $9,000,000 

1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 

Bearing  6  per  cent.,  munlng  ten  yeais,  and  baaed  ex- 
closively  upon  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  held  in  trnst 
by  tbe  American  Loan  and  Trnst  Company  of  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  bondholders.  Their  safety,  time 
to  run,  end  rate  of  interest  make  them  the  moat  deeir- 
ab.e  iiiTestment  now  offered.  Also, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 
orric'Bs. 

NEW/rOEE,  set  armeway.  I  rHILADCLPHIk,  Ilf  S.  Ml  S*. 
BOSTON,  mOMit  Street.  |  EaNSAS  CITT,  tikA  Del.  Bte. 

SKND  FOB  PABPHLET. 


ElRmrnio  ^ 

Pbook  or  Tvm, 
CMTa.nTr..scrs.  M  H 
ClreiHarbeeT”^^™  »•  I 


PRESSES  amd 
TYPE, 

JMEfN  WATUI, 

It  Mniray  M.,  M.  I. 


AAipiAf  dfW  Any  one  can  draw  Por- 

NEW  ART 

learn :  taokht  by  H/tIL,  stamp  tor  drciUar.  Agenta 
wanted.  EUGUI  PIARL,  U  Bnlen  Sgumre,  R.  Y. 

BUILDING  ^airto^,*l8^arriiin  St ,  M.  T. 


Cometook,  SS  Warren  St.,  M.  T. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  INK  I 
Bead  Sft  ail  tar  e  bottle  of 
WAU>OI,E  INK  POWDBK8 


BLACK  I  BKD  I  TIOLBT  I  ORKBN 


which  will  eeeke  eseatal  qaarte  at  the  bast  Ink.  W  ill 
Bot  eartnds  the  pea.  Name  aohir.  diwnlar  piriaE  tall 
l■flllaMHaa  tree  on  appUeattoa.  Addraae 

Wdpele  Cheiiii^  Woritt,  44  OHver  St,  Bottoe. 


Worcester's  Poc)[etDictloo!iry 

CONTAINS ; 

ForeiffB  Words  aad  PkiAaea, 

AbkreTiAtioBS, 

Ralea  Tor  SpolliBg,  Tables* 
DictioBary. 


313  pages.  Latest  Bdition. 

’manaamaMa  wY  orwee  eel4,  wlauttw  fMemOe  .  .  _  an 

rwerjrwherc.  bCuU  tBSUA  MUM  Win  THXa.  OveT  18,000  WOTOS. 

)ftf.ft5yVnHJ!J?JL\tlJ^Slf  SENT  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  30  CT8. 

pant  isaelad)  ftaa.  AUB  MBDICAL  OO..  Bnlalo,  N.  T. 

- - - - — — -  AddrcM  ■  a  R.  PELTONp 

$300  IIOO^L^wTtTsIcTOtoN.aJd^L^  »$  BOND  BTMMKT,  NMW  TOJtJT. 


BcUdie  Magazine  Adverheer. 


IMPROVED  SCALE, 

7«  Octaves,  3-Stringed,  and  every  Improvement. 


Tlie  tone*  arc  aweet  and  full,  with  a  fine 
sing^ing^  quality.  The  construction  is  very 
solid,  insuring  g^eat  durability.  The  cases 
are  elegantly  finished  in  rosewood,  mahogany, 
ehonizcd,  French  walnut  Every  Piano  war¬ 
ranted  six  years,  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  will  sell  new  pianos  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  near  and  distant,  on  the  following  easy  terms : 

$26  CASH  and  $10  MONTHLY 

for  the  balance  until  all  paid.  Prices  range  from 
$260  to  $460.  Illustrated  Catalogue  aud  reduced 
price-list  mailed  on  application. 


HORACE  WATERS  &  CO., 

WAREROOM8:  13-A  EUTTH  AVK.  i  TaiB.'Wmr  WAna.' 

ITAOTOKY:  344  AND  340  KA8T  83d  BT.  f  iw  r.  WW  ■  tFlCK. 

lAfflOnTTYPEWRim. 


CUMETS  UD  DESKS. 


TTPEWRITER  SOPPUES 


PRICE,  INCLUDING  TWO  STYLES  OF  TYPE,  $100.00. 

The  only  Typewriter  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  New  Orleans  Exposition, 


ADVAKTAOtCa  t 


8p«*d,  Perfect  Alignment,  Uniform  Impression,  Changeable  Type,  Durability,  Etc. 

Unprecedented  Success.  Already  over  4,000  in  use.  Every  machine  guaranteed. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  75  and  77  Hassan  Street,  N.  Y. 

Bend  for  Cir»Mlmr  mnd  Pri»e~Z.M. 


EcUctio  MagoMine  Adv«rtit«r. 


$4.00  FOR  $1.30. 

Two  Water- Colors  and  a  Magazine  for  Children, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

THE  BOSTON  WEEKLY  GLOBE 
One  Year,  and  all  Free  of  Postage,  for  only  $1.30. 


1.— «  WIDE  AWAKE”  mnA“EAIIT  ASLEEP”  are  two  INhoed  water-colors  by  Ida  Wanfch.  the 
Arorrican  art  int— soft  in  tone,  and  as  natnral  as  life  in  ezpresi-ion,  of  a  size  suitable  for  framing  in  ever;  parlor. 
In  “  Fast  Aslbcp,'’  a  goiden-haired  babe,  with  its  bead  resting  upon  its  hand,  rleepe,  smiling  in  its  dream.  In 
“  Wide  Awake,"  it  has  parti;  riaen  from  ita  cot,  to  greet  its  loring  mother.  Both  are  entirel;  new  subjects,  and 
were  nerer  oflei^  before  this  ;ear. 

^.—••BROWir  ETES”»ai  ••BLUE  EYES,”  ax  MOTH  ER>8  are  lithoed  water- 

colors,  of  the  same  qnallt;.  and  Just  as  beantifnl.  One  is  a  babe  In  the  attitnde  of  spring!^  into  ita  mothvr'a  arms; 
the  other  is  a  bthe  tired  of  pla;  with  its  nibber  ring,  and  cunningl;  sacking  its  tbnmb.  B^h  appeal  to  lore  and 
admiration.  Both  will  decorate  the  richest  home. 

SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN  ”  la  a  large  twent;-foar  page  folio,  printed  from 
large  tjrpe,  and  containing  some  of  the  beet  wood  engrarings  ever  shown  In  this  conntry,  and  bonnd  in  covers 


highest  literar;  and  moral  valne. 

The  Special  Features  of  “  The  Weekly  Globe”  are 

ORIGINAL  SERIES  AND  SHORT  STORIES, 

TALMADOE’S  SERMONS, 

A  LADIES’  DEPARTMENT, 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

CONDENSED  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK, 
FULL  MARKET  REPORTS. 

It  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  Biggest,  Brightest,  and  Best  Family-Journal  in  New  England. 

To  Every  Sabscriber  Who  Sends  $1.30,  We  Will  Give 

1.  “THK  WEEKLY  GLOBE"  FOR  ONE  YEAR.  AND 

t.  EITHER  THE  TWO  PUTimES  OF  No.  I.  OR  THE  TWO  PR-TiTRES  OF  No.  8,  A8  RF.QVESTED,  AND 
S.  THE  MAGAZINE  "SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN."  $*.O0  WORTH  FOR  $t.30. 

Sample  Copies  Free.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

AAAr^.  the  weekly  globe,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  ta  tmpoaatble  to  ovemtimate  the  valne  of  warm 
feet  at  this  aeaaon  of  the  jrar  Tbonaands  of  valnable 
llvci  are  aacrifleed  ever;  ;ear  In  contrquence  of  damp, 
cold  feet.  Cold  feet  la;  the  fonndatlon  for  Pnlmonar; 
OUease..  to  fatal  to  the  people  of  onr  land.  Could  we 
make  the  world  know  bow  valnable  our  JtatfmtUe  Foot 
Bauenet  arc  for  keeping  np  a  warm,  rental  glow  through 
the  feet  and  limbt,  none  would  do  without  tniin.  Tbeae 
Inaolee  warm  the  whole  bod;,  keep  the  vital  toreea  up, 
magnetite  the  iron  In  the  blood,  and  eanee  a  feeling  of 
warmth  and  comfort  over  the  whole  bod;,  if  no  other 


100  PORTRAITS 


NOTED  AMERICANS. 

STATESMta,  iiaiSTS,  OlVinCS,  ABTNCIS,  SCHOLAIS, 
nviarns,  siSTiaoiisaED  woMEa. 

GREAT  GALLERY  OROUPINO. 

An  nrtUUc  irlaMali  never  befarc  aebleven-  I  nlqne 
rallnbaratlan  af  Phatarra.lier  and  Kagraver— 
Wartb;  tha  wall  at  aa;  library  ar  dranlar  raan. 
Ever;  Pnrtrnll  perfect  In  fentnre  niid  e*- 

rreanion.  nnd  anch  numbered  to  onireeiMind 
with  name  on  the  ehart  ncoumpau;tiig  the  mar- 
velouB  rr<  >np-ptctnre. 

Htse  of  Plctnre.  iZAxlO  tnehea. 

tleavil;  Monnted  for  frnniing. 

THH  METROPOI.IT AN,  America'a  low-prioed. 


I***l!l’  “**  Swelling  of  the  Llmba  SI  •  pair,  or  three  palre 
for  $2,  to  an;  addreat  b;  mall.  Send  ttampa  or  cnirenc; 
la  letter,  itatlng  ■(zeor  boot  or  shoe,  end  we  will  tend 
free  b;  mall  to  an;  part  of  the  world,  fiend  for  onr  book 
**A  Plaih  Road  TO  Health.**  Fr^to  HoyiiddroMa 
CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  HHIBI.D  CO.,^ 

No.  •  Central  Hnalc  Hall.  Chicago,  IIL 

■  lOp  VROOM  dk  FOWLER’S  Militnr; 
W  O  K  Hhaving  Honp.  14  Gold  Ht..  N.  Y. 

CCC  UCDC  I  not  save  one  Aoff  on  1000  uteful 
OLL  nCnL  !  grticlesf  Send  for  Catalogue.  Big 
pa;  to  Agenta.— Chicauo  ScaiA  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S  PRINGFIELD- 

ILcLlNQIS 

WATCHES. 

THe  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 


fcaiia,  and  will  preaent  a  cop;  of  It  to  ever;  penmn 
eending  a  ;earl;  aubaeriptlon  of  4-1  rente  for  THR 
METROPOLITAN,  audflvecenUaddltlonal. for pro- 
pnpnentofpnetage  on  the  picture.  OnlgSAcenta. 
which  nia;  be  cent  in  noetare  etami«.  will  aecuro 
a  reor’a  anWrlpUon  to  'Til  E  M  KT  KOIM  >TJT  t  N,  and 
a  cup;  of  thia  admirable  picture.  iM>at>pnld. 

Not  n  rnp;  nf  the  pietnre  will  nenold  |  It 
can  only  be  had  hv  our  milmeribera.  Addn-es 

THE  HETISrOllTAH,  44  UOAIWAT,  HEW  TOHS. 

P  I  M  ^  Q  SrnciAi.  imocxKBrTt  au.  ran 
■  *  ^  ®  Tma.  riend  fob  CATALOooaa, 

^  D  /W  A  M  O  Diaacr  Weaver  Organ 

W II  Vl  #%  IW  O  4c  Piano  Co.  Fact*;,  York.  Pa 

HOW  TO  SELlIwaIIUSCRIPT.. 

If  ;oa  tave  an;origlnal  matter, r«aa;a. Brtlclea.pnem.. 
•ketclH'.'i,  vhort  alurlea,  or  pen-and-ink  drawing. that  ynu 
with  t  uIdiKhed,  tend  two-cent  atamptoTua  MANAuata’ 
Natiubal  LiTaBAtT  A  Nawn  t<uBaAV,itoz  W  183, 
N.  Y'.,  and  the;  will  tend  you  a  circular  explaining  how, 
and  on  what  term.,  thov  will  dtipnae  of  your  manatcrii>t 
to  new.|«|>er  or  magazine  pablliiicra  They  are  penon- 
nll;  acquainted  with  the  edltora  of  all  the  leadlag  new.- 
paper.  acdper'odlcal.ln  the  United  ficatea, and, knowing 
the  aiyle  or  matter  wanted  by  eneh.  they  c.n  diipoie  of 
any  llierarr  matter  that  pnaaeaa.  •  merit,  and  do  to  more 
quickly  and  obtain  better  price  than  the  author  could.' 


Eclectic  Magcuinc  Advertiser. 


WHAT 
"  AILS 


YOU? 


ftrength.  In  malarial  districta,  this  wonderful 
medicine  haa  trained  great  celebrity  in  curing 
Fteyer  and  Ague,  Ctailla  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  diaeaaea. 

Dr.  Plerce’a  Ooldeu  niedleal  DtscowerF 

CURES  ALL  HUMORS,  v 

from  a  common  Blotofa,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rheum,  “  Fevcr-eorea,”  Scaly  or 
Bough  SUn,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  j^werful,  puri^'ing. 


Do  you  feel  dull,  lannld,  loiMpirited,  lifeless,  and 
indoKritwbly  iniserablc,  t>d^i^’8ically  and  men¬ 
tally;  experience  a  seuse/iw  MTluess  or  bloating 
after  eating,  or  of  ‘'gom-iK^^  or  emptiness  of 
stomach  in  the  morning,  tongue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  In  mouth,  irregular  appetite,  dizziness, 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyiwght,  “floating 
specks”  before  the  eyes,  nervous  prostration  or 
exhaustion,  irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  cold  feet,  drowsiness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
frvshing  sleep,  constant,  indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  f 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  suffering  from  that  most 
common  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  mure  complicated  your  disease  has 
become,  the  neater  the  number  and  diversity  of 
n  rnptonrts.  No  matter  what  stage  it  has  reached, 
Dr.  Plerre’a  Cioldeu  .lledlcju  niseovery  will 
subdue  it,  if  taken  according  to  direotioiu  for  a 
n-asonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  complica¬ 
tions  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Diseases,  Heart  Disease,  Bhenmatlsm,  Kidney 
Disi-ase,  or  other  grave  malatlles  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Or.  Pierre’s  ttolden  nedlr«l  Discovery 
acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  deaiMes  the  system  of 
all  blood-taints  and  impurities,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  onrans,  cleansing, 
strengtlieuing,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
appetizing,  restorative  timlc,  it  promotes  digestion, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


I  has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  Eo- 
,  seina.  Erysipelas,  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Byes, 
Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swelling^Hip  Joint  Disease, 
“  White  dwelling”  Goitre,  or  llilck  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  fltmd  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
I  the  same  amount  for  a  Tteatise  on  Scrofulous  Af- 
I  fections. 


Reward 


CONSDIHPTION, 

which  is  Scrofala  of  the  l.aiin  is  arrested  and 
cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  tfie  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  From  its  marvelous  power  over  this 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offc-ring  this  now 
world-famtd  remedy  to  the  public,  Dr.Pierce  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “C'ONSuiimoN  (X'kb,” 
but  abandoned  that  name  as  too  restrictive  fora 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tonio,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bilioua  pectoral,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  uncqualed,  not  only  as  a  reiiHily  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Chroule  Diseases  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 


severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  flJlO,  or  Six 
Bottles  for 

KET'Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce's  book 
on  Ckmsuiuption.  Addresa, 

World’s  OlopflBMry  Medical  Assooiatioa, 

No.  663  main  Mreet, 

BlFFAIiO,  N.  T. 


Kf  /  isofferedby 

//  \  ■  i  the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Rage’s 

fi  \  Catarrh  Bemedy.  fur  a  case  of 

I'hronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  which  they 
^  cannot  cure. 

HTINPTO.B*  OF  CATAHRM.-DulLheavy 

headache,  olistruction  of  the  nasal  (lassages,  dis- 
eharges  falling  from  the  head  Into  the  thro^  some¬ 
times  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacioua  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid ; 
the  eyes  are  weak,  watery  and  inflamed ;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  backing  or  coughing 
to  clear  the  thniiU,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scabs  from  ulcers ;  the  voice 
is  changed  and  has  a  nasal  twang :  the  breath  is 
offensive:  smell  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  is  a 
sensaGon  of  dizziness,  with  mental  depression,  a 
hacking  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  abovt^named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  cases  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoms,  resnlt  in  oonsumpGoa,  and  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  is  so  common,  more  deoeptive 
and  dangerous,  less  understood,  or  more  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  treated  by  physicians. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  and  healing  properties.  Dr. 
Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  cures  the  worst  cases  of 
Catarrh, ’’cold  In  the  head,”  Coryaa,  and 
Catarrhal  Headache. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere;  50  cents. 


|\wces 

Vkvfc.hX.K'VO 


THE  ORIGINAL 

LITTLE 

LIVER 

PILLS. 


beware  or  IMITATIoyS.  AEWAVa  ASK 
FOR  VR.  PIERCE’S  PELLETS,  OR  LITTLE 
SVOAM-COATED  PILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  disturtianoe  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  in  glass  vials,  hermetically  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al. 
teratlve,  or  pnrgative,  these  little  PeUeUglve 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

bllloas  headache,  dlazl- 
iieaa,  constipation,  hll.  |7 
Iona  attacka,  and  all  de- 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and  W 

bowela,  an^  promptly  relieved  R 

and  permanently  cured  hy  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  ^  wk 
Purgative  Pelleta.  In  expJa- 
nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  tbeae  Pelleta  over  so  great  a  variety  of  dlicaats. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  acGon  upon 
the  system  is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  sanative  influence.  Sold  by  drug- 
gista,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  viaL 
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’88. 

For  the  year  1888  Frank  Leslie’s  “  Popular  Monthly,”  which 
has  been  aptly  styled  “  The  Monarch  of  Monthlies,” 
will  be  better  than  ever.  Articles  upon  topics  of  current 
public  interest;  sketches  of  eminent  persons;  strong  and 
brilliant  stories ;  poetry  of  a  high  order,  all  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  by  writers  of  recognized  merit,  will  fills  its 
pages.  To  the  old  and  favorite  corps  of  contributors 

will  be  added  writers  of  promise,  and  no  effort  will  be 

# 

spared  to  keep  the  magazine  in  the  foremost  rank. 

In  the  November  number  was  begun  an  earnest  and  powerful  tale, 

“PRINCE  LUCIFER, ”  by  Etta  W.  Pierce, 

which  has  already  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
charmed  multitudes  of  readers.  Subscriptions  may  begin, 
if  desired,  with  the  November  number. 

Each  issue  contains  a 

Full-Page  Picture  in  Colors, 

the  series  of  twelve  forming  for  the  year  a  beautiful  col¬ 
lection  of  gems  of  modern  art. 

The  “Popular  Monthly”  contains  128  large  octavo  pages,  nearly 
twice  the  matter  of  similar  publications,  and  is  not  only 
the  best  but  by  far  the  cheapest  of  any  of  the  magazines 
for  the  people. 

$3.00  per  year;  25 

SPECIMEN  COPIES,  16  CENTS. 

Irs.  FR^K  LESUE,  53, 65  and  67  Park  Place,  Nei-York. 
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EtUbliihad  by  EDWASD  L.  TOUHAIS. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

EDITED  BY  W.  J.  YOUMANSp 

It  filled  with  scientific  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  subjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  rang^e  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing  with  the  advance  of  science,  comprises : 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

•  CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 
ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  EXPLORATION;  DISCOVERY,  Etc. 

# 

In  Volume  XXXI 1.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  his 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.*  The  volume 
will  also  contain  illustrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science ;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newberry, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

It  contains  Illustrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 

NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

1,  8,  A  5  BOND  STREET. 

Single  Number,  ftO  eents.  Yearly  Subscription,  $5.00. 
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* -a -3-4-5 -6- 7-8—9- 10-11-12-13-14  - 15-16-17-18-19-20-21-23-23 

24-35-26-27-28-29-30-31-32-33-34-35-36-37-38-39-40-41-42-43-44 

45-46-47-48-49-50-5I-5*-53-54-55-56-57-58-59-6o-6i-62-63-64-65 

66-67-68-69- 70- 71 -72- 73D  •  YEAR  •  or  •  THE 

Hobth  HniERiGflN  Review 

EDITED  •  BY  *  ALLEN  *  THORNDIKE  •  RICE. 


FOR  •  MORE  *  THAN  *  SEVENTY  ’  YEARS  '  THE  *  NORTH  *  AMERICAN  *  REVIEW 
HAS  •  BEEN  •  RECOGNIZED  *  AS  *  THE  *  LEADING  *  ORGAN 
O*"  ‘  AMERICAN  ’  THOUGHT  *  AND  *  AMERICAN  *  SCHOLARSHIP. 


ITS  •  LIST  *  or  •  CONTRIBUTORS 
OF  •  ANY  •  EMI- 
ERATURE,  •  PAST 
CELEBRATED 


CONTAINS  •  THE  *  NAME  *  OF  •  EVERY  *  AUTHOR 
NENCE  •  IN  •  AMERICAN  ’  LIT- 
AND  •  PRESENT,  *  AND  '  THE  *  MOST 
WRITERS  *  OF  '  EUROPE  *  HAVE 


ITS  *  aRCULATION  *  IS  ’  GREATER 
AT  *  ANY  *  OTHER  *  PERIOD  *  OF  *  ITS 


Contributors. 

ITS  •  PAGE 

Circulation. 


BEEN  •  REGULAR  *  CONTRIBUTORS  *  TO  ’  ITS  *  PAGES. 


TX>DAY  •  THAN 
HISTORY. 


THE  •  *  NORTH  *  AMERICAN  *  REVIEW  •  DISCVSSES  ‘  THOSE  *  TOPICS  ‘  WHICH  *  AT 
THE  *  TIME  *  ARE  *  UPPERMOST  *  IN  ’  THE  *  PUBUC  *  MINI), 


AND  •  ABOUT  *  WHICH  •  EVERY  ’  INTELLIGFJa- 
DESIROUS  •  OF  •  ACQUIRING  *  THE  *  FULLEST  *  AND  '  MOST 
TRUSTWORTHY  *  INFORMATION. 


Contents. 


Attitude. 


IT  •  PRESENTS  •  BOTH  ‘  SIDES  ‘  OF  *  QUESTICWS,  •  THUS 
INSURING  •  THE  *  LARGEST  '  VIEW  *  OF  •  ALL  *  MATTERS  ‘  IN 
CONTROVERSY,  ’  AND  ’  ENABUNG  *  THE  *  READER  •  TO  *  JUDGE  *  UNDERSTANDINGLY  *  ON 
WHICH  •  SIDE,  •  IN  *  THE  *  CONFLICT  *  OF  *  OPINIONS,  *  THE  *  TRUTH  *  UES. 

ITSELF  •  TO  •  THTNK- 


IT  *  ADDRESSES 


ING 


MEN 


Class  of  Readers. 


EVERY  •  WALK  ’  OF 


UFF.  —  TO  •  ALL  WHO ‘WOULD’ REACH 

WELL-REASONED,  *  UNPARTISAN  ‘  CONCLUSIONS  ‘  ON  ‘  SUBJECTS  ‘  OF  ‘  PUBUC  ‘  INTEREST. 


Choice  of  nters. 


rr  •  ENGAGES  *  THE  ‘  SERVICES  *  OF 
AUTHORS  *  WHO  ‘  BY  *  THEIR  ‘  STUDIES 
OR  •  THEIR  •  OPPORTUNITIES  ‘  ARE 
SPECIALLY  •  QUAUnED  *  FOR  ‘  THE  •  THOROUGH  ‘  DISCUSSION  ‘  OF  ‘  THE  ‘  SUBJECTS 
ON  •  WHICH  •  THEY  ‘  WRITE. 


Terms. 


THE  •  NORTH  ‘  AMERICAN  *  REVIEW  *  IS  ‘  PUB-  ^  ^  J  ///*)  *  LISHED  ‘  ON 
THE  *  FIRST  •  DAY  '  OF  ‘  EACH  *  MONTH.  *  .  *  SUBSCRIPTION 

PRICE,  •  $5.00  *  PER  •  ANNUM  ‘  IN  *  ADVANCE.  ‘  ‘  SINGLE  *  NUMBERS,  *  50  ‘  CENTS.  ‘  .  ‘ 

POSTAGE  •  PREPAID  ‘  BY  *  THE  *  PUBLISHER.  *  .  *  IT  *  CAN  ‘  BE  ‘  ORDERED  *  THROUGH  *  ANY 
BOOKSELLER  ‘  OR  *  NEWSDEALER. 

ALL  *  BUSINESS  *  COMMUNICATIONS  *  SHOULD  *  BE  ’  ADDRESSED  : 

The  M  Omerlcan  Review,  3  East  lith  St.,  Hew  Yoit 
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SEnstish  S&itions.  ' 

HE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 
since  January  ist,  1887,  has  furnished  its  Subscriberf 
with  original  sheets  of  the 


FoitiUdy  Beview,  and  the 
Gontenporani  Bevlew.  The 
jliiieteehtli  Bentuni  wui 

be  issued  to  correspond. 


No  American,  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  three  great  En> 
glish  Monthly  Reviews.  Their 
contributors  comprise  the  foremost 
and  ablest  writers  of  the  World, 
and  their  contents  treat  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  phases 
of  modem  thought. 

Terms;  $4.50  each;  any  two,  $8.50;  all  three,  $12.00. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
shall  continue  the  issue  in  America  of  these  two 
English  Quarterlies. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  issue. 

Is  the  leading  sod  most  populsr  monthly  of  Orest 
Britsin.  The  tons  of  its  srticles  is  uoexceptionsble, 
rendering  it  most  dcsirsble  for  the  Home  Circle. 

Terms:  $3.00  each;  any  two,  $5.50;  any  three,  $8.00;  all  four,  $10.50. 


FIRST  MONTHLY  ISSUE,  APRIL,  1887. 

This  Review  will  continue  faithful  to  its  mission  as  an 
organ  of  independent  thought  in  respect  to  social,  political, 


phuosoptucai  and  reugmus  questions. 

Terms:  $4.00  per  Year;  35  cents  per  Number. 


Slakespearlaiia. 


-AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY.- 

Aims  to  tell  the  news,  and  mirror  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Shakespearian  world;  to  en¬ 
courage  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  reading,  and  to  offer  suggestive 
courses  of  study;  to  be  of  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools,  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  to  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  Shakespeare 
specialists,  teachers,  and  reading-circles,  but  to  the  actor,  the  drama¬ 
tist,  and  the  student  of  general  literature. 

Terms:  $1.50  per  Year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


or  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.’S  PERIODICALS. 
No.  I.  JANUARY.  1B87-INDBX  FOR  1886. 

SUBSEQUENT  ISSUES  FOR  EACH  QUARTER. 


QUimTEBLY  IjiDEX 

Terms:  25  cents  per  Year;  10  cents  per  Number. 


All  Post  Paid  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


lieenard  Scott  Publication  Go., 


SAtTL  P.  FsaBBS,  Treat. 


1104  Walnut  Streete  Philadelphia. 
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THE 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  Overland  Monthly,  established  twenty  years  ago,  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  only  successful  literary  magazine  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  coming  year  will  be  illustrated  descriptive  articles. 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  California,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Alaska, 
Arizona,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  receive  especial  attention. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  Overland  Monthly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  informed  upon  the  resources  and  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Without  lowering  its  high  literary  standard  the  magazine  has  become  essential 
to  the  home-seeker  and  the  investor,  because  it  deals  in  a  practical  way  with 
the  development  of  the  West. 

To  lovers  of  literature  the  Overland  offers  each  month  the  best  literary 
product  of  a  group  of  new  and  brilliant  writers.  Its  stories  of  Western 
adventure  and  mountaineering,  Indian  studies  and  Pioneer  sketches  have  be¬ 
come  famous.  Its  short  stories  cover  the  entire  range  of  Western  life,  from 
mining- camp  days  to  the  living  present,  and  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  the  magazine.  Its  literary  reviews,  editorials  and  poems  rank  with 
the  best  of  corresponding  Eastern  work. 


Advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  best  class  of  readers  west  of  the  Missis, 
sippi,  should  use  the  pages  of  the  Overland  Monthly  :  Eastern  Agent,  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 

■  $4.00  PER  YEAR.= 

One  Sample  Copy,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

The  Overland  Monthly  Pnblishing  Company, 

416  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

It  maket  one  dissatisfied  with  his  home  to  read  iL — Newton  {Mast.)  Graphic. 

A  bright  and  interesting  reflection  of  literary  iife  and  thought  on  the  Paci&c  Coast. — 
Christian  Union. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


It  toveht$  upon  a  greater  numher  of  tubjecte  of  popular  intered  and  initruetion  than  ean 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  pxMiehed  in  this  eourUry. — Mail  and  Exfrsss,  If.  T.  City. 


rjTIIE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intellig^ent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  — in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion.  , 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  oonolusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opjiortunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 


PrMldent  Julias  H.  Seelje. 
Bishop  F.  D.  Uuutington. 
Joatice  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 
President  8.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Parton. 

President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Ercrett  Bale. 
Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
President  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  WillUm  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  Crosby. 
Monsignor  T.  8.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell. 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coze. 
Prof.  St.  Ocortre  Mivart. 
President  B.  O.  Bobinoon. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
President  James  B.  Angrll. 
Judge  Bdward  A.  Thomas. 
Bi.hop  W.  C.  Doane. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton. 


Darid  Dndley  Field. 

W.  8.  LUly. 

Prof.  William  G.  Snmner. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

Bev.  Dr.  B.  Beber  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Tonng. 

Bev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginaon. 
Prof.  Blchard  T.  Ely. 

Eliasbeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Mononte  D.  Conway. 

Prof.  Theodore  QiU. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

Elisabeth  Smart  Phelps. 

Bev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Jalta  Ward  Howe. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Bev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Elisa  L.ynn  Linton. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  U.  Mallock. 

President  J.  B.  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Cyms  Bdson. 

Prot  Noah  K  Davis. 

Uent.  A.  W.  Greely. 

Bev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Thnrston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Woods  Pasha. 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Froth  Ingham. 

Grant  Allen. 

Bichatd  H.  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 
D.  M.  Craik. 

George  J.  Romanes. 

Dr.  Bdward  C.  Spitska. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


60  Cents  a  Copy;  $6.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLI8HIE0  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SeUctxc  Mageuine  Adfmtuer. 


The  Oldest  and  Best  Pictorial  Paper  in  the  World. 


IN  the  pages  of  this  paper,  from  time  to  time,  appear  the  portraitures  and 
personate  of  all  prominent  personages  active  in  the  stirring  events  of  our 
times;  also  the  most  faithful  and  artistic  representations  of  important  scenes, 
places,  and  events  presented  by  any  publication  printed  in  the  world.  To 
those  having  been  abroad  the  paper  will  appeal  with  special  interest,  as  the 
illustrations  will  recall  and  intensify  many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  their 
travels.  Those  intending  or  hoping  to  go,  will  gather  the  most  complete 
information  regarding  the  customs,  dress,  art,  science,  and  literatures  of  all 
foreign  countries;  while  the  stay-at-homes  may  gain  such  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  from  its  pages  as  to  make  them  fully  conversant  on  the  subjects 
mentioned  above. 
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Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  en^ravinfi^  are  beaatifullj  engraved  on  Bteel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclbctic  Magazine  daring  paet  jean.  Thej  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  over 
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l%e  bet/t  for  the  Compleacion,  A  ^*baltn  far  the  8kin,^ 
The  moat  eoonomietU;  it  wears  to  thinness  of  a  wafers 


"HAPPIER  THAN  FOR  MANY  ’  THE  NEW  POWER  FOR  STREET  CARS. 

*  YEARS.  'On  Friday,  March  4th,*a  Dovcl  >iot  rery  intcreatinf  tr<",! 

Occasiooally  peraona  aaah«  applicatioa  far  advice  who  to  made  upon  tbo  Eighth  ATt  nne  Passenger  Kailway, 

all  appeartneea  ae.  ra  incurable  under  any  treaUneot.  This  ^cw  Tork.  About  thirty  Infitcd  gu(-ta,  conaifilng  of 
opinion  la  j^ivon  them  j  though  they  are  often  told  that  with  oditora,  reporters,  passenger  railroad  offielala,  and  engineers, 
the  Compound  Oxjgen  Treatment  they  may  receive  some  ■  angcmblcd  at  the  stables  of  the  railroad,  on  Forty-ninth 
smeUoratloo  of  Ui.  ir  sutTerlngs.  Eader  this  advice  they  ^  rtroet,  aud  at  4  o’clock,  I'.  M.,  gave  a  few  minutes  to  the 
sometimes  send  for  a  two  months’  treatxeiit,  arul  by  the  i  inspection  of  a  passenger  car  that  had  hcen  arranred  tv- 
tiiae  It  has  liccn  used  the  sufferer  has  found  so  much  relief  work  under  tho  new  electrical  motor  Invented  by  Edmund 
as  to  feel  encourage.!  to  try  another,  and  then  another;  and  ,  Julieu,  of  ErusscU.  Tho  machinory  was  placed  beneath 
by  tbo  time  they  have  need  msarly  a  year  s  treatment,  they  ,he  gar,  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  right,  tho  engineer  or 
feel  ao  much  improved  as  tu  declare  thems.'lvaa  almost  r»-  ■  brakeman  occupying  the  usual  position  on  the  front  jilat- 
stored  to  health.  j  form.  The  cells  which  contained  the  hidden  power  stored 

Thi  following  ism  true  statemcetof  one  of  the  worst  of'g^gy — lite  the  latent  lightning  in  the  advancing  black 
!!>•••“  Ihcnrable  oaeea:"  •  Uoud  of  a  thunder-et.»nu  —  Is  saEIy  bkhlen  um’-r  the 

(y.,  513.)  “  Watkbfoko,  Me.,  July  17,  ISM.  '  scats  of  the  two  tides  of  tho  car,  and  te  be  drawn  upon 

”  I  am  still  a  f.rm  believer  in  Compound  Oxygen ;  I  have  '■  by  the  engineer  as  he  may  require.  When  all  were  abottd, 
no  doultt  people  think  me  insane  on  the  eunjwt,  so  I  let ;  with  a  atemly  Increased  motion  and  no  sudden 

them  If  they  wuUi.  luit  if  anyone  else  has  auflen'd  as  I  ,  .  ’ ,  j  ^  .  , 

have  antlered,  till  there  U  nothing  left  of  them  aavo  one  gracefully  passid  out  of  the  depot  around 

great  pain  of  Issly  and  mind,  one  greaVlongiug  to  take  all  tho  curve,  along  tlio  wholo  length  of  Central  Park  to  Ono 
they  hoW  dear  anil  lie  down  with  them  In  tlie  grave,  becau*  nundred  and  Tenth  street,  then  was  switchod  off  to  the 
they  feel  there  Is  iiutone  liuis*,oDe  ray  of  light  in  the  present  ,  ...  ..  .r...,.  t 

or  folure,  tlmn  l.-l  that  one  try  Compound  Oxygen  at  perse-  •o'rtb-bound  track  and  returnod  home.  To  lest  its  work- 
veringly  as  1  have,  and  if  they  get  well,  tliey  will  have  much  lug,  all  imaginary  obetaclcs  were  encountered  and  as  readily 
re^>n  to  tlisnk  tio.1  l|rs,  Sitarkey  pud  Paleu.  I  have  overcome.  Cars  drawn  by  horses  were  quickly  overtaken 
used  it  under  great  diffieiiUi.s.  ,  ,  \  .... 

“Lest  winter  I  was  n.d  confined  to  my  be.1  at  all,  nor  ““*1  Pt***’!-  When  wagons  upon  the  track  were  overtaken, 
through  the  spring.  I  thiuk  it  is  the  first  time  I  hsve  the  new  motor  obeyed  the  directions  of  tlie  engineer 
cKspod  for  moro  lhau  twenty  ye«rs.  Itiit  I  he  greatest  op 

chau'.;e,  after  all,  it  in  mv  mind.  I  feel  more  like  other  ‘  *  ,,  ,  .  .  _. 

jmo|do.  raoi  aid  -  to  sUixl  uu  1  .r  my  right  ;  I  u.-ed  to  l.o  ■  "  »»■  unpleasant  motion.  The  pessengera  were  de- 

afrald  of  everytssly,  aluxwt.  I  hsvo  oHeii  tlioughl  1  wnuM  |  lighted,  and  tbo  unanimous  feeling  was  that  it  was  a  t->rfect 
ai  like  l<)  know  if  ever  any  one  else  sullend  m  I  did.  Eut  I  |  eucoesa.  The  next  movoon  thochocker-boerdof  commercial 
am  making  this  report  too  lung.  ( alarrh  Is  much  better,  ,  .  ,  . 

also  neuralgia.  I  daily  thaak  (md,  and  take  courage."  *•••  wa*  *''n  forntation  of  a  company  to  introduce  it  in  all 
WATraroBD,  Mk..  Docembe-r  IJ,  l.m  I 

“I  naturally  shrink  from  publicity,  but  have  always  said  y  passenger  ram  tmvc 
th*t  if  1  «ver  recelv«>d  permaneut  Wticlit  I  would  pun'.iKh  It  ,  Great  as  tUis  ionoTatioo  upon  oUUfasbionrd  horseflesh- 
anil 'to*  ou^*lo^>^*^  aullcreis;  ao  I  feei  it  a  duly  to  them  ppip,  p  ,uay  appear  to  the  minds  of  many,  yet  it  must  go 
*°“I  hac~  a  hundredth  part  of  how  very  ill  and  ;  onward,  and  incrcaso  in  popularity  as  the  travelling  public 

suffering  I  was!  Pen  cannot  deaeril«  iti  No  human  being  :  see  in  it  an  adraneement  of  their  own  interests.  Thostock- 

‘V  "  ‘‘rji..*  commenej-d  tlm  Tr«tuient  1  !  h„Hicp,  of  okl-Ume  motors  must  give  way.  So  is  it  in 
had  been  in  bed  six  or  right  weeks,  and  eoukl  not  iM'sr  any  ....  .......  . . 

weight  on  my  feet  for  five  weeks  I  was  ao  weak  my  ankle  !  regard  to  the  Improvements  In  the  healing  world.  Tbo 
and  knee  Joints  nve  out  and  felt  like  a  had  sprain  if  1  at-  rhrunically  aiHictcd  have  become  weary  of  the  alow  oouchrs 
temided  it,— I  had  maiie  almost  superhuman  eftiirtson  sc-  I  ,1,.,  1..^  it...  it...... 


jars,  or  uncomfortable  accommodations;  has  received  tUe 
for  1  fell  that  I  had  suffered  too  lonjf  U»  receive  any  syni-,^  ^  ^  , 

pathy.  I  had  a  perfect  dread  of  seeing  tboae  who  were  in-  warmest  approval  of  tens  of  thuuMnOa  experienced  tcBter* 
ditfereat  to  my  suffering;  1  was  iicaiiy  crazed  with  fear,  { of  its  efficacy;  it  Ij  utterly  useless  ihr  ohl-tium  medical  ’ 
“iS  mewd  He^dow^'n  annio;^'^^^^  engineer,  to  stop  it.  onward  march.  Tho  following  testi- 

and  I  believe  great  aiiiltltluu,  a  ationg  will  and  courage  kept  i  mrulal*  evidence  of  the  potency  of  tbU  well-tried 
me  elive  till  lomnnund  itxygen  came  to  my  relief.  Now  I  Treatment: 
feel  altu^her  Itae  auiAber  person;  strung  in  liody  and 

mind.  Friends  tell  me  I  am  renewing  my  youth.  I  fet'l  •‘Comjwiind  Orvgen,  nifinufartured  by  Dis.  Starkey  A 
like  .ejoielng  daily  and  giving  thanks  to  luy  Heavenly  Palen,  Philadelphia,  is  last  becoming  the  most  popular  of 
Father  that  cl  llveraiice  came,  and  to  you  as  hU  instru-  alt  remedies  lor  eonsumption  and  all  aflectlons  of  the  lungs 
luenta  I  could  not  realize  how  impaired  my  memory  was  and  throat,  and  all  forms  of  chronic  disease  canaed  by  Ions 
until  the  long-forKotten  past  began  to  eoiiie  back  to  me.  of  vital  power,  iniring  the  past  three  years  we  have  pei^  ; 
Now  1  can  recall  almost  every  event,  It  seems  to  me,  through  sonally  known  several  eases  whlrb  the  use  oi  this  Home 
ray  whole  life.  Treatment  by  Compound  Oxygen  has  cured  or  greatly  bene- 

‘•Ifell  down  stairs  thirty  years  ago,  iitjurlng  my  spine  fited,  which  all  other  medicines  and  treatmenu  Lad  failed 
severely.  I  lived  in  misery  for  seven  years  before  1  was  to  street.’’ — iteadu/p/i  iZudteal,  Kandolpb,  Wis. 
eompellfd  to  give  up  and  take  my  bed  entirely,  which  I  was  I 

then  obliged  todo,  and  it  was  Rven  years  before  1  was  able  "Compound  Oxygen  is  making  such  rapid  rrogress  that 
^  Then  I  was  only  lieticr  In  warm  weather,  but  I  k,  general  use  In  all  Intelligent  couimuiiitUs  is  but  a  quea- 
wltU  the  return  of  the  c^d  mm»o  nine  neuralria  and  all  ({og  gf  time,  tvo  have  seen  the  etticacy  of  this  remarkable 
iti  train  of  kindred  troubles.  Now  I  go  to  the  door  ^rp-  I  remedy  tealed  so  fully  and  successfully  in  a  number  of  cases, 
headed,  ride  out,  make  calls  and  visits  when  I  can  find  the  embracing  a  variety  of  dlseaies,  that  wo  do  not  hesitate  te 
time  from  my  other  diitiw,  work  all  day  most  days,  doing  recommend  it  to  all  afflicted  with  chronic  diaeaerii  of  any 
the  work  far  four  in  family,  with  the  straws  the  children  kind.”— 2>«  Aew  Aoal/i,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
can  lift  for  me  when  out  of  Khool,  excepting  the  heavy  "  ’  . 

work,  like  washing;  and  am  iiaasing  tliruiigh  the  long-  ...  _ 

drived  pcricsl,  airunger  and  happier  than  lienire  fur  thirty  Ptarkey  A  Palen  s  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 

years.  I  of  eounra  work  too  haid,  get  tired,  am  lame,  and  j*  "«  «t^;rlmcn^  netther  is  it  new  to  our  i^ple^,  U  has 
have  tired  hemdaehes  often,  b  1 1  !*-lieve  that  under  more  ’’T  »fveral  of  oiir  best  families  with  such  marked 

favorable  circtimstaiioes  1  snould  have  liecn  quilo  well.  I  •occcss  that  when  we  asked  oue  nf  our  most  popular  clergy- 
have  token  five  ll.m.e  TrestmeuU,  and  it  is  four  year,  and  ««■“  \hat  he  thought  pi  It,  ho  ^d,  ‘  It  mv^  my  '^ughter  s 
nine  months  since  I  cummenc^.  Have  not  token  any  to  failed  to  afford  relief.  Patiy 

speak  at  for  three  months  past,  and  have  gained  rather  tuau  -dfira**  Bock  Isiaud,  Ul. 
lost.  "  Tour  grutefurpal  lent, 

“MBa.  Carbie  E.  Stose.”  “Compocxd  Oxrovjt — Its  Mode  of  Acno:»  akd  Er:- 
Anolbcr  very  intereeting  “Incnrable  Case,”  which  was,  if  j  setTs” — is  the  title  of  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages,  pub- 
possible,  more  serious  and  hopeless  aud  of  longer  standing,  lisbed  by  Ers.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadel- 
is  piibibbed  in  a  late  work  entitled  "Compound  Oxygen —  phia,  giving,  besides  a  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  a  large 
Its  Origin  and  Development a  very  intereoting  little  vol-  number  of  eases  in  a  wMo  range  of  diwaaes  cured  by  this 
ume,  sent  free  by  mall  to  any  who  will  tend  tliclr  ivddreas  te  wonderful  remedial  agent.  It  wi'.l  be  soct  free  to  any  ad- 
Dra.  Starkey  A  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  dress  on  application. 


rim  riAH  Ur*UTVI  rriuc  npon  their  exoeIl«no«a]ofMtereBttainod  en 
BNnniCIABEt  which  eetablUbee  them  M  wweqwwiled  (n 
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BAKER*S 


like  ell  onr  choeolet«a,  i«  pro. 
pered  with  the  graeiMt  care,  end 
ceoaieu  of  e  anperior  quality  of 
eoeoe  end  au^r,  flavored  with 
pure  vanllle  bean.  Served  aa  e 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  eonfec* 
ttooery,  it  la  a  dehcktua  article, 
and  la  htfhly  recommended  by 
touriats.  _ 

Bald  by  Oraaara  avarywhaae. 

f .  Bitiiii  &  CO.,  Drtester,  lao. 
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Does  tKckt  a^ctive  in  E 

*  K&ve  only  to  go  there  to  C 


Orooan  oltan  aubatitata  other  article!*  in  place  of  Sapolio  in  order  to  make  a  betti 
profit.  Send  back  anch  imltationa  and  Inatat  npon  hawinj  Joat  what  yon  ordered. 
There  ia  but  one  3APOXJO.  Beware  of  Imltationa. 
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